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PART I. DEFINITION OF STUDY UNIT 


А. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The Augusta County study unit forms a part of a larger geographical study 
unit on the Valley of Virginia, one of seven cultural regions of Virginia de- 
termined by the Virginia Historic Preservation Plan. This study unit on one 
particular county in the region was chosen for several reasons. First, 
Augusta County is the only county in this region to have been systematically 
surveyed by the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission. Such an intensive 
survey permits a more thorough investigation into the architectural and his- 
torical context of the region. The survey level of the other Valley counties 
reflects predominantly a "major monuments" approach, with the more signifi- 
cant buildings being documented and the ordinary buildings which create the 
architectural and historical context receiving little attention. Second, 
Augusta County is significant because it illustrates the distinct cultural 
heritageof the Valley region. The early Scotch-Irish, German, and English 
settlers enriched the local architectural development with ethnic forms, 
leading to a distinct regional blend of architectural styles and forms unlike 
that across the Blue Ridge in eastern Virginia. The study unit highlights 
these regional differences and ethnic characteristics that help define this 
cultural region. | | 

Using the survey data, this study unit analyzes the known structures-- 
ranging from houses and outbuildings to commercial buildings, churches, and 
cemeteries--as reflections of the historical and architectural developments 
of the county. The Virginia Historic Preservation Plan has outlined ten 
themes to be examined within each region:  Residential/Domestic, Agricultural, 
банан та Кос Educational, Military, Religious, Social/Cultural, 
Transportation, Commercial, and Industry/Manufacturing/Craft. The main body 
of the report--Resource Identification and Evaluation--groups the surveyed 


cultural resources according to these themes. 


B. CHRONOLOGY 


This study unit begins with the earliest period of settlement in Augusta 
County in the mid 18th century and proceeds to the 20th century. Chronologi- 
cal frameworks generated for other regions of Virginia were not necessarily 
appropriate for the Valley region. The vernacular building of this region 


does not fit with the chronology of architectural styles generally outlined by 
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architectural histories. Similarly, the history of the Valley does not fol- 
low the same historical periods outlined in other study units of eastern 
Virginia. By focusing on one particular county in the Valley, the chrono- 
logical periods for this region can be more carefully explored. The perse- 
verence of traditional building forms and the gradual acceptance of popular 
styles reveals the historical development of the area, and, when coupled 
with historical studies, can begin to establish a much needed chronological 
framework useful for this region. The thematic discussions provide sugges- 
tions for such a framework, which will be further explored in the Valley of 


Virginia study unit projected for FY 1984. 


C. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Augusta County is located in the central part of the Valley of Virginia. 
Although geologically a portion of the upper, or southern, basin of the 
Shenandoah River Valley, Augusta County shares cultural characteristics with 
both the lower, or northern, and the upper sections. Germans settled рге- 
dominantly in the northern or upper end of the Valley, moving as far south as 
Augusta County. The Scotch-Irish came predominantly to the southern half of 
the Valley, settling as far north as Augusta County. By the early 19th cen- 
tury, English settlers began arriving from across the Blue Ridge in eastern 
Virginia. Consequently, this county bridges all three ethnic cultures. 

In addition to representing these early ethnic groups, Augusta County 
also encompasses the two major geographic surfaces of this region--with three- 
fifths of the area containing the Valley region proper and two-fifths the 
mountainous regions of the Blue Ridge to the east and the Appalachian mountains 
to the west. The different types of settlement patterns and buildings found 
in these two geographic areas һауе been included to create a more complete 


analysis of the Valley region. 


D. ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY UNIT 


Part II of this study unit on Historic Resource Identification and Evalu- 
ation begins with a description of the Augusta County survey, outlining the 
survey goals and methodologies and emphasizing the strengths and weaknesses of 
the present level of survey. The major portion of this section is devoted to 


a discussion of the surveyed cultural resources, which have been divided 


according to ten themes. Each theme discussion includes an introductory 
statement, relating these resources to local historical developments. The 
surveyed buildings have then been grouped into resource types for further 
analysis. The discussion of each resource type first identifies the re- 
Buses. Sur нө the major characteristics; then provides guidelines for 
the evaluation and protection of these resources; and finally suggests areas 
that need additional research. Each thematic section ends with a list of the 
surveyed cultural resources grouped according to resource types outlined in 
the text. | 

Part III, Protection Guidelines and Strategies, provides some general 
guidelines for the preservation of these resources throughout the county. . 
Guidelines for specific resource types and areas for further research have 
already been includedin Part II. This section will include a discussion of 
important and influential local figures and organizations which have been and 
could continue to be helpful in local historical research and preservation 
efforts. 

Part IV, the Appendix, contains a variety of supplemental materials re- 
lating to resource identification and evaluation. The first two parts con- 
tain lists of the surveyed cultural resources, one according to numerical 
sequence and one according to alphabetical order. The third and fourth 
parts provide additional illustration material for the discussion of specific 
resource types, with tabular lists of the individual resources listed in each 
resource type and further examples of plans. The three following sections 
provide additional historical materials related to the county survey, includ- 
ing the Mutual Assurance Records, the Works Progress Administration survey, 
and a description of the historical development of Augusta County villages and 
towns. A list of National and Virginia Register properties as of September 
1983 has been included for use in evaluating these resources. Finally, the 
last part consists of a bibliography of resources useful in studying the his- 


tory and architecture of Augusta County. 


PART II. HISTORIC RESOURCE IDENTIFICATION AND EVALUATION 


A. HISTORY OF THE AUGUSTA COUNTY SURVEY 


Identification of architectural and historical resources in Augusta 
County began with the Works Progress Administration survey in the mid 1930s. 
Approximately 400 houses were surveyed during these years as well as a num- 
ber of taverns, mills, and cemeteries. The quality of the architectural 
description in the Works Progress Administration inventory 15 not particu- 
larly strong, and dating was often based more on oral history than archi- 
tectural evidence. This often led to much earlier dating, sometimes 50 to 
100 ears: cur tier than the actual date of construction. The historical 
statements also contain some inaccuracies, citing oral history sources or 
local legends, and occasionally the title search was found to be incorrect. 
The photographs are probably the most valuable feature of this inventory, 
but, unfortunately, they have been separated from the reports and are un- 
labeled. An effort was made at the time of the most recent survey (1978-82) 
to associate these photographs with reports on recently surveyed houses, but 
less than one-third could be identified. 

In 1957, H. C. Johnson surveyed a small number of buildings, primarily 
residences, in Augusta County. His work focused primarily on the larger, 
more stylish farmhouses. The reports included photographs, sketch plans with 
overall dimensions, and a very brief historical and architectural description. . 

After the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission was established in 
1966, this office conducted two short summer surveys in Augusta County--in 
1972 by Grace Heffelfinger and in 1973 by Ken Gibbs. Neither were particu- 
larly thorough surveys either in covering a specific part of the county or 
in providing in-depth analyses of the buildings recorded. Completed on the 
early Landmarks Commission survey forms, these reports usually included short 
historical and architectural deer oe а several photographs, and sometimes 
a plan (usually unmeasured). Many reports lacked descriptions or photographs 
of the building's interior. 

Also, in the summer of 1973, Dan G. Deibler of the Virginia Highway and 
Transportation Research Council conducted an inventory of steel truss bridges 
in Augusta County. The final survey of the Staunton Construction District, 


published by the Council in May of 1975, contains a history and analysis of 


steel truss bridges in Augusta County along with the neighboring counties in 
the district. Some of Diebler's inventory sheets are filed with the Virginia 
Historic Landmarks Commission files, but few bridges had been mapped. Most 
of these inventory sheets were apparently not added to these files except 

for those included in the final publication. 

These early surveys created much interest in Augusta County architecture 
by revealing distinctive local forms and styles more related to Pennsylvania 
than Tidewater or Piedmont Virginia. Intrigued by these differences, Edward 
Chappell chose the North River District in Augusta County for his masters 
thesis in architectural history at the University of Virginia. Entitled 
Cultural Change in the Shenandoah Valley: Northern Augusta County Houses 
Before 1861, his study examines the ethnic forms brought to the Valley by 
the German, Scotch-Irish and English settlers and the acculturation of 
architectural forms occurring in the first half of the 19th century. This 
first major scholarly study of the area created a conceptual framework for 
analyzing county architecture while viewing it in the context of the entire 
Valley. Chappell's thesis covers all aspects of local domestic architecture, 
with particular focus on architectural forms and decoration. As a part of 
his research, Chappell completed Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission sur- 
vey reports for the pre-Civil War farmsteads he inspected. Although his 
coverage of the North River District was thorough in regard to these types 
of resources, more survey work is needed in this district on post-Civil War 
buildings and non-domestic buildings. 

When the Landmarks Commission began a program of more intensive, county- 
by-county surveys in the summer of 1978, Augusta County was chosen as one of 
the first counties to be studied. Organized on a contract basis with the 
James Madison University Archeological Research Center, the Augusta County 
survey focused on Augusta County proper, not the two cities, Staunton and 
Waynesboro, located in the county. The Historic Staunton foundation was in 
the process of surveying its city, so adequate survey coverage was expected 
through that organization. Although no comparable organization existed or 
exists now for Waynesboro, a relatively younger city, no intensive survey 
was suggested here. In December of 1981, several downtown commercial build- 
ings were surveyed in Waynesboro, but a more complete inventory of residen- 
tial buildings and of Basic City, an 1890s boom town later incorporated into 


Waynesboro, is clearly needed. 


The Landmarks Commission developed new survey strategies for these in- 
tensive county surveys to try to locate all potentially important buildings. 
Survey work began with travel along every county road using USGS maps on a 
quad-by-quad basis. The use of quad maps helped the surveyor to find inac- 
cessible, abandoned buildings which may have been previously overlooked but 
could well be significant. The new survey goals also expanded the range of 
building types and styles to be inventoried. Documentation of antebellum 
houses remained the соке of the survey, but added to the list were "surviving 
steel truss and covered bridges and pre-1940 residential, commercial, and 
industrial structures which in the judgement of a professionally qualified 
architectural surveyor are significant either as outstanding specimens or as 
representative examples of the architectural and/or historical resources of 
the county." 

In the last two years of this survey, additional notes regarding the 
unsurveyed buildings were recorded on the quad maps used in the field. This 
involved abbreviations indicating building type, material, and age to provide 
a sense of context when analyzing surveyed buildings in that area. Іп the 
winter of 1983, the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission survey staff de- 
termined that recording of these abbreviated notes could be very helpful and 
a list of "map codes" applicable to all portions of the state was drawn up 
and suggested for use in county survey throughout the state. 

To combat the former problem of incomplete survey files, the Virginia 
Historic Landmarks Commission established certain requirements for each sur- 
vey report. The completed file was to include 

"(1) an official file number 


(2) sufficient high-quality photographs to permit an accurate assess- 
ment by the commission staff for the structure's significance. 


(3) complete, fully and accurately labeled negatives for all photo- - 
graphs. | 


(4) a neatly typed survey form with all relevant items completed 
with such supplementary architectural and historical informa- 
tion as is needed to complete a preliminary staff assessment 
of significance, and with site plans and floor plans of the 
major buildings, the latter to include at least the overall 
dimensions and in the case of significant structures, to be 
drawn completely to scale. 


(5) a USGS topographical quad map with the location of the site 
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clearly and accurately mapped, and with each site labeled 
by name and file number." 


If owners did not permit interior inspection, photographs were taken of the 
exterior and the other information recorded and mapped so that the building 
would at least be identified in the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission 
inventory. Previously surveyed buildings that had been razed prior to 

this survey were also noted. Completed surveys are currently housed at the 
Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission, with xeroxed copies filed at the 
James Madison University Archeological Research Center. 

Begun in July 1978, the Augusta County survey had been completed by 
October 1982. In September 1983, after the addition of some building sites 
in the Works Progress Administration inventory, 1144 buildings and sites had 
been documented. Although slightly less than 400 buildings had previously 
been recorded in the county, over half of these buildings had to be resur- 
veyed because the files were incomplete in view of the new survey goals. 
Dwellings and farmsteaudg: dating to the pre-Civil War period, comprise the 
largest percentage of these reports, because the majority of rural buildings 
are houses and farm buildings. An attempt was made to document all pre- 
Civil War buildings as well. Data gaps in this period may be due either to 
the fact that some small, older houses have been totally engulfed and ob- 
scured by later additions or alterations or that these buildings may have 
been very inaccessible or sometimes not even shown on the USGS map.  When- 
ever possible, local residents were asked to identify such buildings which 
might be otherwise overlooked, and their assistance helped to add many 
buildings to the inventory. 

Although the survey goals did not include historic sites, many were re- 
corded during the inventory. If photographs of destroyed buildings were 
avallable, these were copied, thesites mapped, and any information available 
recorded. Similarly, an attempt was made to correlate the Works Progress 
Administration research with the present inventory. When Works Progress 
Administration buildings were razed, the sites were recorded with the appro- 


priate Works Progress Administration data. Since so many early buildings 





1 EN E | ee 
From Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission "Work Program--County." 
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have been destroyed, much more research could be done in this area. Knowl- 
edge of these buildings becomes even more important given the RP3 focus on 
architectural context. | 

After developing the RP3 resource framework of historical themes and 
building буран; it became clear that certain types of resources had not been 
well documented in the survey. In the Industry/Manufacturing/Craft theme, 
few buildings were recorded besides grist mills, largely because so many of 
the older industrial enterprises are now gone. Documentation of many indus- 
trial sites could be obtained from older maps and historic sources and would 
flesh out this theme. Similarly, mainly archeological sites such as battle- 
fields would fall in the Military theme and none of these were recorded. 
Occasionally, themes overlap and information regarding certain types of re- 
sources such as Military can be found in other categories. For example, the 
Educational theme lists one military school, and the Domestic category con- 
tains scattered references to houses being used as hospitals during the Civil 
War. The Social/Cultural and Government/Law/Welfare themes also have a 
Sparse representation in Augusta County, since the survey area included only 
rural districts and small towns and villages. Many of the resources listed 
in these categories which would have served Augusta County residents would 
have been found in the cities of Staunton and Waynesboro. One related area 
for future research should be to integrate the ongoing survey of Staunton 
with the county inventory to view the urban and rural developments together. 
For this reason, Waynesboro needs more thorough documentation. 

In all theme categories, more 20th-century buildings could also be sur- 
veyed. In accordance with the survey guidelines, the Augusta County survey 
documented post-Civil War structures fitting in with the survey framework. 
Only significant or typical examples of these resources were recorded due to 
the large number of buildings surviving from the late 19th and 20th centuries. 
The survey descriptions on these later buildings include a discussion of the 
representation of that particular type in the local context so that these 
reports might be used to evaluate other resources in that category. However, 
coverage in this period is still far from complete. Although decisions had 
to be made to limit the county surveys in regard to time, this would cer- 
tainly be an area for future investigation. Although more recent, these 
resources are often as threatened as the older buildings, often because they 


do not have the charm of the pre-Civil War structures. In addition, these 
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resources have assumed more importance to architectural history and vernacu- 
lar architecture scholars during the last few years as the focus has turned 
toward architectural context. 

Because of the large number of surveyed buildings in Augusta County, 
any future survey work in this county would certainly be a low priority in 
a statewide survey plan. The county is currently one of the best documented 
counties in the state in light of the improved Virginia Historic Landmarks 
Commission survey strategy developed from 1978-82. However, just as the 
Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission gradually redefined survey strategy 
from the early days of the Works Progress Administration inventory, the RP3 
process has further refined state survey goals. The greatest insights thus 
far gleaned from the RP3 plan involve the development of themes and resource 
types which should be adequately covered and the emphasis on including a 
wider chronological framework in these resource categories. As the survey 
focus moves from major monuments to historical context, the need for these 
intensive county surveys becomes more clear. In the next few years this 
will require an analysis of the state survey program to incorporate some of 
these new ideas into a manageable survey strategy given the staff, financial 


resources, and staff time available. 


В. 


1. 
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OUTLINE OF THEMES AND BUILDING TYPES 


RES IDENTIAL/DOMESTIC 


A. 


House Plans 


№, 


Continental Plans 

а. Flurkuchenhaus 

b. Acculturated Flurkuchenhaus 
c. Bank Houses 


Double-Pile Three-Room Plans 

a. Without Central Passage 

b. With Central Passage 
1. Two chimneys; one corner chimney; three heated rooms 
2. Two chimneys; two heated rooms 
3. Three chimneys; three heated rooms 


Double-Pile Four-Room Plans 
a. Asymmetrical Plans Without Central Passage 
b. Central Passage Plans 

1. With Corner Stairs 

2. One-Story Examples 

3. With Half Central Passage 


Three-Part Palladian Plans 


I-Houses 

а. Pre-Civil War 

b. Mid 19th Century 
c. Post-Civil War 


I-House Variation:  Enclosed Stair 


. Side-Passage Plans 


a. Double-Pile 

b. Single-Pile 

c.. Mid to Late 19th-Century Side-Passage Plans (often added to 
earlier houses) 


One-Room Plans 
a. Square or Nearly Square 
l. Exactly Square . 
2. Nearly Square (within 1 foot 
3. Relatively Square (unmeasured) 
b. Rectangular (3 feet longer, 4 feet longer, 5 feet longer, 
over 5 feet longer, unmeasured) 


Two-Room Plans 
a. One heated room; single end chimney 
1. Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into larger room 
2. Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into smaller room 
3. Interiors not inspected or heavily altered; houses which 
have been reconstructed | 
b. Two heated rooms; two end chimneys 
1. Two- or three-bay houses; entry into larger room 
2. Four-bay houses; entry into one or both rooms 
3. Interiors not inspected or heavily altered; houses which 
have been reconstructed 
c. Central Flue (dating from late 19th through 20th centuries) 


D 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
1,2: 
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Rectangular Three-Room Plans 


Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plans and Fragments From 
Earlier Houses 


Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses 


Late-19th-Century to 20th-Century Plans 
a. Eclectic & Revival Styles 
l. Gothic Revival 
2. Other Eclectic & Revival Styles 
3. Eutsler Brothers' Houses 
b. Irregular and/or Complex Plans 
c. Early-20th-Century Rural Vernacular 


Craftsmanship 


Li 


2: 
35 


Unusual or Significant Construction 
a. Log Notching 

b. Brick 

Interior Painting 

Crafts People 


Domestic Outbuildings 


1. 


Smokehouses 

а. Log 

b. Frame 

c. Masonry, etc. | 

Summer Kitchens, Detached Kitchens, Washhouses 
а. Log 

b. Frame 

с. Masonry ` 

Springhouses 

a. Log 


b. Frame 


c. Masonry 

Root Cellars 

Ice Houses 

Bake Ovens 

Drying Houses 

Ash Hoppers 

Early Electrical Systems 
Miscellaneous Domestic Outbuildings 


Miscellaneous Domestic 


Ег 
2. 
3. 


House Sites 
WPA Survey: Buildings 
Family Cemeteries 


IL. 


ТЕТ 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


А. 


Family Farmsteads 


1. Good Collections of Farm or Domestic Buildings 
2. Significant or Typical Local Frame Barns 
3. Double-Pen Log Barns 
4. Log Farm Buildings 
5. Miscellaneous Farm Buildings 
a. Grain Cleaning Building 
b. Metal-Working Machinery/Gas Generator Building 
с. Octagonal Bank Barn 
d. Apple Packing Shed 
e. Migrant Worker's Housing | 
f. Combination Smokehouse/Corncrib/Root Cellar 
g Granary 
h. Blacksmith Shop 
i. Distillery 
]. Settle-makers Shop 
6. Fences and Bridges 


GOVERNMENT/LAW/WELFARE . 


A. City and Town Halls 
B. Almshouses and Poor Farms 
EDUCATIONAL 
A. Опе-Воот Schoolhouses 
B. Two-Room Schoolhouses 
C. Private Schools 
D. Consolidated Schoolhouses 
MILITARY 
RELIGIOUS 
A. Churches - White Congregations 
1. Masonry 
2. Frame 
B. Churches - Black Congregations 
C. Sites of Church Buildings 
D. Cemeteries 
1. White Congregations 
2. Black Congregations 
E. Church-related Fences 
SOCIAL/CULTURAL 
A. Landscaped and Community Cemeteries 
B. Company Towns/Planned Development 
C. Resorts/Springs 
D. Fraternal and Social Meeting Halls 
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VIII. 


IX. 


TRANSPORTATION 


п] б] СО С Ww > 


Steel Truss Bridges 
Railroad Bridges 
Railroad Stations 

Toll Houses 

Taverns, Hotels 
Automobile Architecture 


1. Restaurants 
2. Motels 
3. Service Stations 


COMMERCIAL 

A. Banks 

B. Small Village Shops 

C. Funeral Homes/Cabinetmaking Shops 

D. General Merchandise Stores 

E. Combined Merchandise Stores/Dwellings 


INDUSTRY/MANUFACTURING/CRAFT 


[п] СОО aw > 


Gristmills 
Woodworking/Cabinetmaking Resources 
Mines, Quarries, and Furnaces 
Tannaries 

Textile Mills 
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С. RESOURCE IDENTIFICATION AND EVALUATION 


I. HISTORICAL THEME: RESIDENTIAL/DOMESTIC 


| 18 
(I - A) 


INTRODUCTION TO HOUSE PLANS 


Few Houses built before 1800 survive in Augusta County. Beginning in 
the last two decades of the 18th century, a small wave of more substantial 
houses remain. The majority of these houses display masonry construction-- 
both stone and brick--and were clearly some of the largest, more pretentious 
houses of their day. These masonry houses display a gap ats of forms from 
the double-pile three- or four-room plans to two-room houses. А small group 
of Continental houses also survive from this period, but there are consider- 
ably fewer than in the northern Valley. А few smaller wooden houses also 
begin to survive from the late 18th and early 19th century with both one- and 
two-room plans. 

A much larger building boom swept across the county as well as the Valley 
from 1810 to 1850. During these years, the popular Georgian model had clearly 
begun to influence local vernacular building. The acceptance of this new 
model was by no means immediate or complete; its introduction merely added 
another form with its various components to the local builder's vocabulary. 
Great variation in plan design continued during these years, including these 
new concepts. Traditional hall/parlor plans were disguised in popular, Bode 
metrical shells, and side-passage plans also became popular during this time. 
A variety of other plans, from three-part Palladian plans to more unusual 
three-room plans or I-house variations, exemplify the diversity during this 
time. Masonry construction continued among the larger houses, but the use of 
local limestone yielded to the increasing popularity of brick, often elabo- 
rately decorated. Many of the smaller houses continued the tradition of log 
construction. Also introduced and popularized during these years were Federal 
styles in interior decoration. Augusta County houses displayed strong region- 
al characteristics in interior decoration, creatively interpreting these popu- 
lar motifs into distinctive local compositions, often highlighted with a 
bright polychromy. Within these new brick shells of the early 19th century 
was often hidden a potpourri of unusual decorative touches reflecting the Old 
World spirit. 

By the mid 19th century, popular styles took a stronger hold on vernacu- 
lar housing. The complete double-pile version of the Georgian model had been 
introduced and accepted, again in stylish brick shells. After the Civil War, 


double-pile Georgian dwellings of brick and frame construction became the 
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symbol of prosperity among local farmers, particularly in the 1880s and 1890s. 
Single-pile brick I-houses, presenting a more economically feasible alterna- 
tive for farmers and villagers, also continued well past the Civil War, but © 
they were increasingly constructed of frame, stuccoed stone, or later con- 
crete. Two-room ells, providing ground-floor dining and cooking space, had 
become an integral extension on almost all of these late 19th-century houses 
and were also added to older I-houses at this time. 

The smaller wooden or brick dwellings with two-room plans and one- or 
two-story elevations were probably more common in the 19th century. Local 
residents clearly viewed these as very satisfactory and acceptable forms for 
permanent dwellings. As the century progressed, these forms became more com- 
mon among people of lower economic means such as tenants, free blacks, or 
people living in the mountain areas.  One-room houses were no doubt also 
found throughout the county in the first half of the 19th century, but many 
of these were later enlarged. An unusual, three-room rectangular plan vari- 
ation reflects continued local experimentation with smaller, wooden houses. 

Although Augusta County remained architecturally conservative in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, evidence of popular styles can still be found. 
I-houses were often cloaked with Gothic, Queen Anne, or even shingle-style 
decoration, but the house form itself remained constant and its use very pre- 
dictable. А few more stylish, irregularly designed houses were built in the 
county, but few were built along the order of Staunton's blossoming Queen Anne 
designs. Major early 20th-century local innovations appeared more in improv- 
ing the arrangement of interior space rather than applying stylish decoration. 

A discussion of Augusta County houses could be divided according to any 
number of categories. However, many of the more traditional. frameworks used 
in art history studies, such as style or the period of construction, are not 
appropriate for evaluating the vast number of vernacular structures found in 
Augusta County. Consequently, this analysis divides the houses according to 
their plan types, creating thirteen resource categories. Many of these plan 


' others are concentrated 


types crosscut several popular styles or "periods;' 
within a specific time period. Further subdivisions within the categories 
have been based on variations within the plan, which often express differences 
in room usage. 


The selected outline of house plans is only preliminary and was created 


in an effort to organize the domestic resources in one particular county. 
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Vernacular architecture studies of domestic resources throughout the country 
are only in their early stages of identifying these structures. The frame- 
work developed for Augusta County draws heavily on other studies in Virginia 
as well as other mid-Atlantic states. The development of the RP3 program in 
Virginia has necessitated a stronger effort to hone down categories of house 
plans throughout the State. In FY 1984, the Virginia Historic Landmarks 
Commission will use the data on house plans derived from several county Study 
Units to create a more standardized statewide framework for identifying and 
describing these resources both within specific regions of the State and 
across the State as a whole. Such a framework will aid in the future evalu- 
ation of Virginia's domestic resources. 

The Appendix provides additional materials to exemplify these resource 
categories. Part C includes the tabular lists of Augusta County houses, 
organized according to each type of house plan. Further information for 
buildings described in the text or included in the typed lists may be found 
here. In addition to the plans and illustrations provided in the text itself, 
Part D of the Appendix contains additional plans to illustrate the house 
plans. These supplementary plans aid in determining the similarities and 


variations within each specific category. 
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(I-A, 1) 


RESOURCE TYPE: CONTINENTAL PLANS 
Identification 


German and Swiss settlers from the Rhineland and Palatinate came 
into the northern part of the Valley of Virginia in the mid 18th century, 
but it was not until after the Revolutionary War that they settled in 
great numbers in Augusta County. The later date of German settlement in 
this county partially accounts for the small number of Continental houses 
here compared to Page or Shenandoah Counties. Most of the surviving 
Rhenish houses in the northern Valley date to the 18th century. Ву the 
early l9th century with increased pressure for Germans to assimilate to 
the popular Anglo culture, many of the settlers had abandoned their 
ethnic house forms. Instead, they built houses which represented an 
amalgam of their traditional ideas with the popular Anglo forms of their 
neighbors. In Augusta County, the few Continental houses found date to 
the 1790s, with the bank house being constructed several years later in 
1814. These Rhenish buildings are some of the oldest extant houses in 
the county. | 

Two types of Continental plans have been found in Augusta County. 
The first type, the Flurkuchenhaus, was perhaps the most common plan 
found in the northern half of the Valley. This design, ranging from 
one to two stories in elevation, was characterized by two to four rooms 
clustered around a large, slightly off-center, central chimney and an 
irregular facade Augusta County currently has only two examples of 
this plan, the Lewis Shuey House and Sleepy Hollow, and both are located 
in the southern half of the county in the Arbor Hill and Swoope communi- 
ties. Both are two-story log dwellings with the three-room Flurkuchenhaus 
plan. Sleepy Hollow displays a two-bay facade with two front doors, 
while the Lewis Shuey House exhibits a four-bay facade with the two 
clusters of two piercings containing a window and door into the kuche and 
two windows into the stube. The plan of Sleepy Hollow has been altered 
by the removal of the partition between the stube and kammer. The Shuey 


house exhibits all of its original beaded board partitions on both floors 


For a more complete description of Rhenish houses in Page County, see 
Edward Chappell, "Acculturation in the Shenandoah Valley:  Rhenish Houses of 


the Massanutten Settlement," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 124, No. 1 (February, 1980), pp. 55-89. 
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as well ав exposed joists in the Кисће and second-floor bedrooms and the 
small windows with ovolo molded trim. 

In the Continental tradition, the entire house was used, including 
the cellars and attics. Both houses contain cellars under the stube and 
kammer, but neither are vaulted. Sleepy Hollow retains the bank-sited 
cellar with gable-end entry, but the Lewis Shuey House is sited flat, 
with an entry leading from the back wall under the kammer. Both cellars 
display the German "dutch bisquit" insulation, with straw wrapped around 
slats between the floor joists and then covered with plaster. Like many 
18th-century Continental houses in the northern Valley, the Lewis Shuey 
House was built over a spring. Both Augusta County examples also contain 
heavy roof systems, but the Lewis Shuey House contains the only county 
example of common rafters with a heavy boxed underframe, a German form 
occasionally found in the Valley. Sleepy Hollow retains a heavy princi- 
pal rafter roof with English purlins, but with the up-bracing and tapered 
rafters common in German roof construction. The survey uncovered only 
two other examples of the principal rafter roof in the county. 

The Henry Koiner House, which was heavily altered and remodeled in 
the 1940s, shows evidence of being an acculturated Flurkuchenhaus plan. 
The central chimney proved to be one of the first features to be aban- 
doned in the Valley, and the Koiner house displays two end chimneys in- 
stead. However, the Koiner house matches the Shuey House in measure- 
ments, 33 feet by 29 feet, and is also of log construction. The original 
two-bay facade had two front doors, as at Sleepy Hollow. A partition ran 
down the center of the house with a lateral partition about two-thirds 
of the way back, creating a four-room plan. The interior has been com- 
pletely remodeled into a central passage, double-pile plan. The house 
retains its original principal rafter roof truss with up-braces, identi- 
cal to that at Sleepy Hollow. 

The Henry Miller House, built in 1786, reflects several features of 
traditional German planning, but it is further removed from other 18th- 
century ethnic forms. The main two-story limestone block displays an 
irregular facade, like the Flurkuchenhaus, and a geometric rationaliza- 
tion of a three-room plan. The chimneys have also been moved to the out- 
side of the block. The rooms in this house, however, take on uses very 


different from those of the traditional ethnic model, and it actually 


10 Feet 


E. 
25% 





Figure 2. Lewis Shuey House - Flurkuchenhaus Floor Plan (I - A) 





Figure 3. Lewis Shuey House - fireplace in kuche 
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I - А, l-b 
Continental Plan - Acculturated Flurkuchenhaus 


Date: 1790-1820 
Log w/beaded weatherboard 


d ec hed 
„10 
Kitchen 


А 
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Figure 6. 
07-223, Henry Koiner House, Augusta County 


Crimora 


Plan determin ed from architectural evidence and owners!’ memories. 
House plan now modified to include central passage and two rooms 


on each side. 
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resembles the side-passage with parlor plan of the early 19th century. 
One of the major differences here is the loss of the main-floor kitchen 
and the substitution of a more socio-technic passage in its place. The 
ell also suggests the multi-level banked Continental houses and creates 
six levels in the entire house. 

Augusta County contains only one example of a "bank house." The 
Hannah Miller House of 1814 was built in the tradition of a German 
stockli, a small house near the main house for the aged parents after 
they had turned the property over to the son. The banked siting at the 
Miller House creates a multi-level dwelling with one room on each of its 
three floors. Each level served a different function--the cellar as a 
working space, the main floor as a living space, and the upper floor for 
sleeping space. The stone construction also suggests its Continental 


ties. 


Evaluation 


Recent interest in ethnic and particularly the German house forms 
has led to the registration of a number of 18th-century Continental 
houses in the northern half of the Valley. Several of Augusta County's 
houses have been registered--the Lewis Shuey House, Henry Miller House, 
and Hannah Miller House, all clearly the best examples of their type in 
the county. The only two unregistered buildings listed here are the 
Henry Koiner House and Sleepy Hollow, and both have been heavily altered. 
Sleepy Hollow does, however, contain an excellent example of a double-pen 
log bank barn, dating to the 19th century, and it was handsomely 
Victorianized in the late 19th century. 

It is difficult to determine how many examples of Continental plans 
were once built in the county, because the surviving examples all date 
to the 1790-1814 period. Since very few houses remain from that period, 
we might well assume that other examples have been lost. It is possible 
that these particular examples survived because of their construction-- 
limestone and log--and their size--full two-story blocks. Kercheval 
noted in the late 19th century that many of the central chimney houses 


throughout the Valley were smaller, only one or one and one-half stories 
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Henry Miller House - "Acculturated" Continental Plan (I - B) 


Figure 8. 
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I-A, 1-с 

Continental Plan - Bank House 
Date: 1814 
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07-269, Hannah Miller House, Augusta County 
Parnassus 
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with two-room dicus Perhaps since most of these houses were smaller, 
they did not survive. The Hotchkiss Atlas of 1885 includes three illus- 
trations of central chimney houses which are no longer extant, the 

H. A. S. Hamilton House in the South River District, the John W. Landes 
House in the Middle River Distrüce: and Horseshoe Farm in the Pastures 
Бен“ То be included in the Atlas, these houses had to belong to 
more wealthy or prominent local families, so they were apparently very 
acceptable forms of housing at that time. The surviving examples and 
the illustrated examples are all diffused throughout the county; there 
are no pockets of German houses as are found in Page County. 

While local settlers often abandoned the Continental plans by the 
early 19th century, German influence remained in subtle features through- 
out the 19th century, particularly in the use of bank siting and the 
four-bay facades. The preference for taller dwellings, compared to the 
one or one-and-one-half story eastern Virginia homes, has also been attri- 
buted to the Continental monea" Inside, the bright, colorful decora- 
tion often found illustrates the persistence of their rich decorative 
influence even after the traditional plans had been abandoned (See I-B: 


Craftsmanship). 
(I - A, 2) 
RESOURCE ТҮРЕ:  DOUBLE-PILE, THREE-ROOM PLANS 
Identification 


The years around the turn of the 19th century witnessed the first 


building boom of substantial houses in Augusta County; the earliest 


АННЕ Kercheval, History of the Valley of Virginia. (Woodstock, 1850), 
p. 136. 


"шй, Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 
County, Virginia. (Chicago, Ill.: Waterman, Watkins, 6 Co., 1885). 


"bell Upton and Edward Chappell have both suggested this might explain 
the preference for two-story houses in the Valley. See Edward Chappell, 
"Cultural Change In The Shenandoah Valley: Northern Augusta Houses Before 


1861." (Master Thesis, University of Virginia School of Architecture, 
April 4, 1977). 
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surviving houses date to that period. All of these houses are the 
largest and most commodious of their day and were usually built of stone 
or brick construction which helped insure their survival. The Mutual 
Assurance records reveal that even among the insured houses, these sur- 
viving masonry examples were clearly the exception of their day. Most 
of the houses described were considerably smaller and built of бошу" 

Of this early group of houses, many contain а double-pile, three- 
room plan. This category is defined by the presence of all three rooms 
within the main block and proportions which are usually deeper than a 
single-pile house. Other types of three-room plans can be found in the 
county and have been discussed under different categories, such as the 
rectangular, three-room plans; the I-house with integral one-room ell; 
and several non-standard three-room plans. However, the examples in- 
cluded in this category are the earliest examples of three-room house 
plans in the county. 

Since prototypes for three-room plans have been found in southeast 
Virginia as well as the Valley of Virginia in the 18th century, these 
Augusta County plans cannot be precisely tied to any single source. In 
his study of Augusta County houses of the North River District, Edward 
Chappell discussed the relationship between several three-room plans and 
the German Flurkuchenhaus model which often had three rooms.  Chappell 
postulated that two late 18th-century three-room houses with their deeper 
proportions and irregular facades might well be linked to the 18th- 
century Continental plans found in the Valley. However, he noted that 
their plans illustrated a more rationalized conception of space than the 
German counterparts and that room usage had clearly changed. 

Dell Upton's research on southeastern Virginia houses has documented 
plans identical to those found in Augusta County which developed out of 
the needs of Tidewater planters in the 18th century. When the more 
wealthy planters began to increase the size of their houses in the 18th 
century, they usually added social rather than service rooms, expelling 
servànts rooms and working spaces from the houses. Upton discovered 


through inventories that the rooms most commonly added were halls and 


See Appendix E on Mutual Assurance Records. 


6 ; ; 
Chappell, "Acculturation in the Shenandoah Valley," pp. 55-64. 
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dining rooms. The result was often a double-pile plan integrating three 
specific spaces--a more public "hall," a semi-public "dining room," and 
a more private "chamber,'--often with a passage or additional porches or 
buffer spaces. The double-pile arrangement allowed planters to move 
their public rooms to the front, pushing private and service spaces to 
the back. While many ofthe early double-pile plans contained four rooms, 
by the end of the century, the houses were often pared down to three 
rooms because of alack of identity for the fourth room. 

Changing domestic needs in the 18th century also led to the popular- 
ity of the central passage which was integrated into houses throughout 
Virginia by the end of the century. The passage could serve several 
functions--separating the work from the social spaces and directing and 
controlling access into the various rooms of the house. In both the 
Valley and eastern Virginia, passages were found in some but not all 
of these larger double-pile plans. Upton noted that in eastern Virginia 
those l8th-century houses which included passages often deemphasized the 
central stairwell, so popular in the more stylish Georgian plans. The 
open-string dog-leg or triple-run stair was most common, and often it was 
invisible or hardly visible from the door, being tucked in a deep recess 
or put in a separate room. Upton concludes that the location of these 
stairs suggests that they were not intended to direct public traffic to 
the second aoon | 

Augusta County contains a variety of double-pile, three-room plans, 
with the first major distinction being those without and those with cen- 


tral passages. 


a. Without a central passage 


The smallest and most diverse category of three-room plans in 
Augusta County lacks a central passage entirely. In all examples, a 
front, centrally-located entry leads into the largest room, which is 


heated and contains the access to the stair. Two smaller rooms, divided 





"Dept Upton, Early Vernacular Architecture in Southeastern Virginia. 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Brown University, 1979), see Chapter VI, particularly 


Dis 220% 


Thay: p Ds 
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by a lateral partition, are located to one side. In three out of the 
four examples, the two adjoining rooms are both heated; in only one ex- 
ample is one of the rooms heated. 

Besides this similarity in the first-floor arrangement, all four 
houses are quite different. The two most related buildings--the Henry 
Miller House and the Angleberger House--are both located in the Parnassus 
area and began as two-story, limestone buildings, each with a fairly for- 
mal open stairwell in the largest room. The Miller House also contained 
an integral, one-room wing to the side of the larger room. These are the 
two houses which Edward Chappell argues are related to the Flurkuchenhaus 
dedi." While they display some characteristics common to 18th-century 
Rhenish plans, such as the irregular facade or bank siting, these three- | 
room plans are very different from their Continental counterparts. The 
proportions of the rooms have changed dramatically, suggesting very dif- 
ferent uses, often more socio-technic, for the first-floor rooms. 

The other two examples are markedly different. The Stone House in 
Waynesboro is smaller and was originally only one story, but it contains 
a full basement with a very large cooking fireplace. Although this house 
has been considerably remodeled over the years, its three-room plan is 
still visible. In comparison, Locust Grove is more similar in appearance 
and size to the three-room, central-passage plans popular in the early 
19th century. Locust Grove includes an unusual, integral lateral frame 


service wing with summer dining space and two service rooms. 


b-1. With central passage: two chimneys, one corner chimney, three 
heated rooms | 


Clearly the most popular three-room plan among wealthy Augusta 
County farmers at the turn of the 19th century included a central passage. 
The surviving houses reveal several options for arranging this plan. The 
most common local option contained a large room to one side of the cen- 
tral passage and two smaller, equal-sized rooms, heated by a corner chim- 


ney, to the other side. These plans are deceptively hidden behind a 





“Cansei; "Acculturation in the Shenandoah Valley," pp. 55-64. 
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Figure 10. William Shields House - original three-room plan (2-b,1) 





Figure ll. William Shields House 
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balanced three- or five-bay facade with single end chimney which suggest 
a symmetrical interior division of space. Its deeper proportions are the 
only exterior indications that these houses are more than single-pile 
plans. This particular three-room option has been found in other parts 
of Virginia, from 18th-century Tidewater Virginia to the ШЕШ” 
Pamela Simpson has identified this as а popular contemporary plan type in 
Rockbridge County, the neighboring county to the ОНЕ“ 
Та Augusta County, eighteen examples of this plan remain, seven in 
stone and eleven in brick. Of all the three-room, central-passage op- 


tions, this is clearly the most consistent in its dating, with all exam- 


ples from 1780 to 1830, and is found throughout the county. Тһе Mutual 


Assurance Records provide evidence that this plan was popular by 1803, 
when three examples were insured--the William Shields House (Hessian 
House), Robert Tate House (Stonehouse Farm), and the John Coalter House. 
The Robert Tate House had begun as a two-room, hall-parlor plan, but by 
1803 it had been enlarged to create this popular three-room design. The 
dimensions and values of these insured houses reveal that they were quite 
large for their day. The surveyed houses range from 36 feet by 25 feet 
for the smallest example to 50 feet by 32 feet for the largest house. In 
addition to their larger proportions, these houses included a vertical 
dimension as well, often being described as three stories in elevation. 
This third story was usually a full basement, often with a fireplace for 
cooking and other work activities. The few which did not have a full 
basement contained at least a partial root cellar for food storage. 

Other types of architectural evidence confirm an early date for 
these houses. The fine masonry construction distinguishes these houses 
from their later neighbors as does the use of three-course American bond 
on the back and side walls of the brick examples. Decorative glazed 


brick patterns in a diaper, herringbone, or simpler Flemish bond pattern 


corre see Chapter VI. 
“Panele Simpson, personal communication, December 1981. 


Agee Appendix E on Mutual Assurance Records. The John Coalter House is 


described as three stories in elevation. 
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John Coalter House 
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"Clover Mount" 
Two-room hall-parlor plan enlarged into three-room 


Robert Tate House, 
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plan by 1803 (2-b,1) 
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often adorn the brick houses. The roof trusses similarly reveal early 
forms with eleven of the houses containing common rafters with collars 
and one house containing common rafters with purlins, tie beams, and 
queen posts. 

The interiors illustrate a blend of more formal, proper styles and 
local forms and decoration. Most examples contain an open, single- or 
double-run stairwell in the central passage, although a few retain a 
somewhat more hidden corner or dogleg stair. Mantels range from the 
stylish paneled chimney breasts found in the late 18th century to the 
creative, heavy Valley designs popular in early 19th-century Augusta 
County. Exterior sheathed doors were another local feature which had 
been brought from Pennsylvania and were popularized in the Valley in the 
early 19th century. Much of the other finish was quite standard for its 
day including chairrailing, wainscotting, cyma and ovolo molded trim, and 
raised six-panel doors. The second floor usually contained a plan quite 
similar to the first floor, retaining the central passage, but often 
utilizing the more traditional board partitions to divide the rooms. 

As with most Valley houses from the first half of the 19th century, 
these houses were usually enlarged later in the century. Ells were added 
to fourteen of the eighteen houses, although they were not always added 
to the back of the house. These ells provided the convenience of moving 
the kitchen and work rooms out of the basement or a detached building and 
connecting them with the main floor rooms. Quite often these ells fol- 


lowed the standard two-room, dining room and kitchen plan. 


b-2. With central passage: two chimneys, two heated rooms 


A less popular alternative to the three-room, central-passage plan 
contained a more unbalanced plan with the two rooms located to one side 
of the passage being of unequal size. In all of these examples, the 
front room was considerably larger, almost square in its dimensions, 
and was heated, while the back room appeared more narrow and was unheated. 
In most examples, there was no connection between the hall and the narrow 
back room, suggesting its use as a more private space. These houses are 
less deep in their proportions than the previous option, and with their 
single end chimneys, they often suggest a single-pile plan from the out- 


side. Upton has found very similar plans in late 18th-century Tidewater 
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To А. 2-02 
Double-Pile Three-Room Plan With Central Passage 
(2 chimneys; 2 heated rooms) 


Date: ca 1830-60 
Brick: Flemish & 6-course American w/Flemish variant 
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Figure 16. 
07-704, McCorkle-Brown House, Augusta County 
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Virginia, but the internal division of space is also reminiscent of the 
Flurkuchenhaus model with its almost square stube and narrow kammer 
behind 

Augusta County contains seven examples of this plan. However, 
rather than dating from a specific period as did the previous three-room 
option, these examples date from the 1790s to the 1850s, and four of the 
seven are located in the Burketown and Centerville areas. Connections 
can be drawn between three of these houses. James Rankin, a local car- 
penter and joiner, created this plan in the Federal-style Seawright House 
he built in 1827, and twenty years later he chose this same division of 
internal space for his Greek Revival-style house. Oak Manor Farm, a very 
similar and neighboring house in Burketown, was built immediately after 
Rankin's house, Middon Manor, and was organized in the same pian." No 
connections have yet been found between these three houses and nearby 
Hessianbrook, a stone example which preceded these three houses. 

Most of these houses reveal the local tendency to isolate the work 
spaces from the main block. The two earliest brick houses contained 
additional service rooms and spaces behind the house. А two-room single- 
story ell appends the Seawright House of 1827, while Aspen Hill has a 
detached kitchen with connecting arched breezeway. In both cases, these 
rooms project off the back of the double-pile side of the main house. 

Two of the other, slightly later brick examples retain unfinished cellars, 
while the mid-century Burketown houses display finished basements with 
kitchens. 

Since the dates for this plan range over a sixty-year period, these 
houses illustrate a variety of popular decorative styles. Symmetrical 
three- or five-bay facades again adorn all of these houses, embellished 
with transoms or fanlights over the central entry in the earliest exam- 
ples and full two-story, single-bay Greek Revival porticos in the mid- 
century houses. Gable roofs finish six of the houses, but one of the 


later examples has a hipped roof. Interior decoration ranges from 


Е see Chapter VI. 


P sn McCleary, "Doing The Joiners Work: А Study of the Account Book of 


James Rankin," (Augusta Historical Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. l, in press). 
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architrave mantels at Hessianbrook to Federal designs in the early 19th 
century to Greek mantels at the mid 19th century. Three of the early 
19th century houses contain creative Valley interpretations of the 
Federal forms. As with many local houses in the early 19th century, the 


more stylish facades often housed the creative designs of local E E 


b-3. With central passage: three chimneys, three heated rooms 


А second, less sopular alternative for this three-room, central- 
passage plan contained three complete chimneys and three heated rooms. 
The two rooms to one side of the hall were usually of similar size, but 
they were heated by separate exterior end chimneys rather than a corner 
chimney (as in I: A-2,b-1). Та proportions, these were often less deep 
than those with corner chimneys; two early 19th-century examples measure 
43 feet by 27 feet and 42 feet by 25 feet. All of these three-room plans 
are considerably later than the corner-chimney option, dating from the 
1820s to the 1860s. 

The three earliest examples of this plan are brick houses located in 
the Mt. Meridian-Weyers Cave area and date between 1820 and 1844. All 
display symmetrical, three- or five-bay Flemish bond facades with decora- 
tive brick cornices and jack arches and five-course American bond side 
walls. Two of these houses included some sort of service extension from 
the main block--a lateral, two-room wing at the Byerly House and a de- 
tached two-story, two-room plan "ell" at the Driver House. Interior deco- 
ration in all three houses is in the Federal style, including mantels, 
ovolo and cyma trim, and six-panel doors. All of these houses have since 
been enlarged by the typical ell extensions, with the previously detached 
"ell" at the Driver House being connected to the house by a frame 
addition. 

An unusual variation on this Higoserosm plan at Barterbrook incorpo- 
rates front and back porches into the main block. Also dating to ca 1820 
to 1840, this house contains three rooms of almost equal size, since the 
formerly large room to one side of the passage has been cut off to the 


front and back for the recessed porches. А lateral kitchen wing, 





азы I-B, Craftsmanship, for а further discussion of these Valley man- 


tels, and McCleary, "Doing The Joiners Work." 


I- A, 2-b,3 
Double-Pile Three-Room Plan With Central Passage 


(3 chimneys; 3 heated rooms) 
Date: 1844 


Brick: Flemish & 5-course American bond 
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original to the house, contains two service spaces. Brick columned 
porches became popular in this particular community in the 19th century, 
and the Guthrie-Patterson House may be one of the earliest houses to 
display them. 

The other two examples of this plan, dating to the mid 19th century, 
are located in the northern half of the county. The Wunderlich-Weast 
House, also located near Mt. Meridian, was remodeled from an I-house 
plan to a three-room plan at the mid 19th century, perhaps influenced by 
the neighboring examples of this plan. An extension was built across the 
entire ЕктопЕо {һе house, containing a porch across one room and the 
passage, but incorporating a second heated room into the other side of 
the passage. The M. C. Switzer House contains a deeper plan than most 
of the other examples and rests on a full basement with three finished 
service rooms. Its construction of mortar and small stones poured into 
a form relates this example more to mid 19th century architectural devel- 


opments as does its more open facade and full basement. 


Evaluation 


Three-room plans in Augusta County require further research. Since 
these are some of the earliest surviving houses in the County, an under- 
standing of their development would aid greatly in an analysis of early 
Valley architecture. First, the data from Augusta County should be com- 
pared to other counties from the same period, including other Valley 
counties as well as Tidewater and Piedmont examples. It is hoped that 
the information collected in the regional RP3 study units for 1984 vill 
prove helpful as a first step in this comparison. Through this type of 
comparison, specific local trends and characteristics could be detected. 

Second, additional research could be completed in the Augusta County 
records. Upton's examination of inventories to study room usage has laid 
the groundwork for other such studies. Although local inventories may 
not prove as helpful because the listing of room names was usually aban- 
doned in the 19th century, perhaps some information could be gleaned from 
these sources in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 

Third, these double-pile, three-room plans should be compared to 
other three-room plans in the county including the rectangular three-room 


plans, three-room plans with an I-house and integral one-room ell, and 
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other examples found in the non-standard plan category. For the pur- 
poses of this analysis, houses have been divided according to the plans, 
but many other examples of original three-room houses with different 
plans survive. Dell Upton postulates that in eastern Virginia the 
three-room and four-room plans developed in the 18th century for similar 
reasons and were actually quite related in their planning concepts. The 
group of early 19th-century double-pile four-room plans in Augusta County 
should also be studied in relationship to these three-room plans. 

Two houses from this category have been included on the Virginia and 
National Registers because of their age and architectural significance, 
the Henry Miller House and the Robert Tate House ('Clovermont"). Future 
research in this area, it is hoped, will provide more of a basis for 


evaluating the remaining resources. 


(I-A, 3) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  DOUBLE-PILE, FOUR-ROOM PLANS 
Identification 


Double-pile, four-room plans formed a part of the first generation 
of surviving houses in Augusta County. Dating to the turn of the 19th 
century, the earliest group of these houses were built by some of the 
more wealthy farmers of their day. In their exterior forms, the four- 
room plans resemble the early double-pile three-room plans, also built 
during these years, in the use of stone and brick construction, the 
presence of single end chimneys, the symmetrical three- or five-bay 
facades, and the proportions. In many cases, the interior plans even 
appeared somewhat similar. Examples of both of these plan types had 
been documented by the Mutual Assurance Records by 1803.9 

In his study of southeastern Virginia architecture in the 18th cen- 
tury, Dell Upton has noted that three- and four-room double-pile plans 
were often related. Upton observed that as wealthy planters enlarged 
their houses in the second half of the 18th century, they created double- 
pile plans which broke from the local single-pile tradition. These plans 


incorporated two new social spaces--the central passage and the dining 


"Sod Appendix E, Mutual Assurance Records. 
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room--and often eliminated work or servants' spaces. The basic compo- 
nents of these late 18th-century designs became a public "hall," semi- 


' and private "chamber." Some 18th-century houses 


public "dining room,' 
included a fourth, often unnamed, space on the first floor behind the 
hall. Upton argues that, although people had a use for this fourth 
space, the mental organization of space could not provide a name for this 
room, and it was often described instead by its location. Consequently, 
many houses simply eliminated the fourth room, leading to a three-room 
тай 

The reasons for the popularity of four-room plans in Augusta County 
at the turn of the 19th century have yet to be investigated through the 
historical sources. When arranging their household spaces in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, local people had a variety of options to 
choose from and traditions to draw upon. Many of the four-room plans are 
remarkably similar to the Лава Upton describes in southeastern 
Virginia. However, as with the three-room plans, another local prototype 
for a double-pile plan was also available, the German Flurkuchenhaus 
model. Several examples of this plan in the northern Valley contained 
four rooms, although the two Augusta County examples are three-room 
plans. 

Double-pile four-room plans increased in popularity in Augusta 
County during the 19th century, but they assumed a different plan than 
this early group of houses. By the mid 19th century, the symmetrical, 
double-pile central-passage plan, a more complete acceptance of the ee 
lar Georgian model, had been adopted into the local repertoire. Through- 
out the late 19th and early 20th centuries, wealthy farmers chose this 
design for their dwellings. Experimentation and variation occurred with 
these plans after the Civil War with the use of partial passages or the 
opening up of certain rooms, but the exterior shell still projected the 


popular, symmetrical ideal. 


„е рр. 232-247. 
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а. Asymmetrical plans without a central passage 


Only eight of the four-room double-pile plans do not have a central 
passage. Although the passage had become increasingly popular in the 
18th century as a means of controlling access to the various rooms in 
the house, especially when more social spaces were incorporated, the 
passage was not always immediately accepted. Most of these examples date 
to the early 19th century; central passages had become much more common 
in the larger houses by the 1840s and 50s and after the Civil War, in 
modest-sized farmhouses. 

Four of these examples date to the first generation of surviving 
houses, from ca 1780 to 1820--the Thomas Martin House, Michael Bear House, 
Crawford-Kegley House, and John Poage House. These examples are remark- 
ably similar in form and, to a certain degree, in plan with the early 
three-room double-pile houses and the double-pile four-room houses with 
corner ПИ These large masonry houses of stone and brick all dis- 
play symmetrical three- or five-bay facades and single end chimneys which 
suggest a balanced arrangement of space inside. In reality, the plans 
are rarely symmetrical and, even when the plans contain four rooms, they 
are not equal in size. Upton has suggested that in southeastern Virginia 
local builders were not copying the high-style Georgian models but were 
integrating specific desired spaces into a workable iim. The particu- 
lar size and arrangement of these rooms in Augusta County varies from 
house to house, suggesting that these plans were also related to local 
needs. 

Despite the variety in these local plans, several characteristics 
are common to these four early examples. First, the central entry leads 
into the largest room. А door directly opposite the front door leads to 
the room behind which the stairwell is hidden from the main entry. Іп 
two cases, the stair is enclosed; the other two houses retain open, 
corner stairwells. In two of these houses, a small back passage contains 
the stair; in one house the fourth room is a small stair passage; and in 


the last example, both back rooms provide access to the stair, but the 





ш Residential/Domestic House Plans, 2-а and 2-b,1 and 3-b,l. 


еа рр. 232-247. 
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10 Feet 





Figure 18.  Crawford-Kegley House 
Asymmetrical four-room plan without central passage (3-a) 





Figure 19.  Crawford-Kegley House 
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Figure 20. John Poage House | 
Asymmetrical four-room plan without central passage (3-a) 





Figure 21. John Poage House 
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main entry is from a larger living space. Three of the houses retain a 
small, unheated fourth room located adjacent to the back stairwell, and 
its use is very ambiguous. Perhaps, as with the "back rooms" in Upton's 
four-room plans, this space served more for storage; in most cases it was 
not large enough for a bedroom. While the double-pile plan permitted a 
horizontal organization of spaces, with public rooms to the front and 
private or work rooms to the back, three of these houses also included a 
vertical dimension as well. These three examples contain full basements 
for work and service areas, and the presence of large fireplaces in two 
of these houses suggests that they may have been used for cooking, too. 
The multi-level plan, with basement cooking and service areas, may have 
been influenced by the bank siting of the 18th-century Continental houses 
in the Valley. 

The construction and decoration of these four houses also provides 
evidence of their early date and relates them to other houses built dur- 
ing these years. The fine masonry construction displays decorative brick 
cornices and stone and brick jack arches, and three- or four-course 
American bonding on the back or side walls of the houses. The roof 
trusses in three of the four houses are composed of common rafters with 
collar beams, a form popular in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
The interior finish is in the Federal style, with some local influence 
in the mantel decorations. The sheathed doors and beaded board and bat- 
ten doors with dovetailed and tapered battens were found in Pennsylvania 
and became popular in the Valley at this time. 

Two examples in this category date to a slightly later period of 
local building activity, ca 1820-40. These both display more local and 
Continental influence than the earlier examples. The Argenbright-Craig 
House, also a deeply-proportioned two-story house, exhibits a four-bay 
facade with two central doors, commonly considered a holdover from the 
18th-century German РА > Like the other examples, this one also 
contains a full basement with kitchen in the multi-level fashion. How- 


ever, the fanlighted entries and elliptical-arched gable windows reflect 





“шарын Glassie, Pattern in the Material Folk Culture of the Eastern 
United States (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969), 
pp. 57-58. Examples of this four-bay facade have been found in the central 
Valley as well, in both Augusta County and Rockingham County, well into the 
20th century. 
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the popular Federal styles. Unfortunately, the house has been completely 
gutted in the 20th century; although the owners recall the previous plan, 
little evidence of it remains. 

The James Alexander House is a much more unusual form, virtually 
unparalled in the county. Like the Argenbright-Craig House, this 1820s 
dwelling displays a four-bay facade with two front doors and a full base- 
ment. The bank siting slopes away from the back of the house, creating 
a fully exposed basement level on the front. Two grade-level front doors 
lead into the two basement rooms. This house contains a garrett, later 
finished, over the main floor. Its multi-level, bank-sited form is 
strongly reminiscent of the Continental tradition. Oral history sources 
have indicated that a full basement with grade-level entry and one main | 
floor above was actually a common local form for smaller houses, but many 
of these have been torn down. | 

Yet, while the Alexander House clearly displays Rhenish influences, 
the plan inside is much more rationalized than the earlier double-pile 
houses. The double-pile plan is created by almost doubling the first- 
floor plan, although the back rooms are somewhat shallower than the front 
rooms. The mantels and interior finish all suggest the delicate Federal 
styles becoming popular in the southern half of the county in the 1820s. 

The remaining two examples in this resource category date ca 1840-60 
and are both found in the Parnassus area. Their very similar plans sug- 
gest that the same carpenter might have been responsible for both houses. 
The asymmetrical arrangement of interior spaces behind a deceivingly 
balanced three-bay facade resembles the earliest group of these examples. 
The entry leads into the largest room, with a door азов the entry 
into a back room with access to the stairwell. These plans now incor- 
porate four chimneys and two enclosed stairs, but they still retain that 
ambiguous fourth space adjoining the larger back room. The later brick 


bonding and Greek Revival trim reveal their mid-century dates. 


b. Central Passage Plans 


The symmetrical double-pile Georgian plan did not gain widespread 
popularity in Augusta County until the mid to late 19th century. Al- 
though several of the earlier double-pile four-room houses contained 


central passages, the plans were never symmetrical; rooms were of unequal 


Т-А, 3-а 

Double-Pile Four-Room Plan 

Asymmetrical Plan Without Central Passage 
Date: 1827 | 

Brick: Flemish & 4-course American bond 
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07-604, James. Alexander House, Augusta County 
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Double-Pile Four-Room Plan 

Asymmetrical Plan Without Central Passage 
Date: 1827 

Brick: Flemish & 4-course American bond 
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07-604, James Alexander (Hasler-Bradley) House, Augusta County 
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size and the stairwell was located in the central passage, but it was 
often tucked into a corner at the back (see the following sub-category, 
b-2, with corner stairs). It was not until the 1830s that the first full 
Georgian houses were built in the county, and only a few date to the 
1830s and 1840s. The plan became most popular after the Civil War, es- 
pecially in the 1880s and 1890s when it became a symbol of prosperity 
among local farmers. Through the 1880s, these houses were most often 
constructed of brick, but in the late 19th century and early 20th cen- 
tury, the less expensive, frame construction became increasingly popular. 

The specific uses of "Bus four rooms, particularly in the early to 
mid 19th century, requires further investigation. Since the earliest 
examples often had either detached or basement kitchens, the four rooms 
on the main floor must have served as social or family spaces. Many of 
the antebellum and mid-century examples had integrated the work and ser- 
vice spaces into a full basement, often with a kitchen, dining room, and 
two additional cellar or storage rooms. However, soon after the Civil 
War, the kitchen was increasingly added to the main level, either in a 
back room or in an integral or added ell. The names of the rooms had 
been painted over the hallway doors at the A. J. Miller House in 1892, 
and provide some indication as to popular room usage at that time. The 
two front rooms served as the parlor and dining room with a "cook room" 
behind and connected to the dining room and a chamber located behind the 
parlor, but access was only from the hall. In essence, these double-pile 
plans provided the same spaces as the I-house with two-room ell plan that 
had been introduced around the same time and had remained popular through- 
out the century. This particular double-pile plan merely provided 
another means for arranging these four spaces. 

Although the arrangement of space proved quite predictable in this 
plan, some minor variations did exist, as in the chimney placement.  Chim- 
neys could be located on the end walls with one serving each room; on the 
interior passage walls, again with one in each room; or on the lateral 
walls with a single chimney serving the two adjoining rooms on each side 
of the passage. The earliest local examples from the 1830s and 1850s | 
followed the first option, possibly because it was most similar to the 
more familiar I-house plans. The four interior wall chimneys are found 


predominantly on mid-century houses, but by the end of the century, local 


I - А, 3-b 

Double-Pile Four-Room Plan With Central Passage 
Date: ca 1830-50 

Brick: Flemish & 4-course American bond 
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Figure 24. 
07-222, Patrick House, Augusta County 
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builders usually included two lateral wall chimneys. The acceptance of 
the later arrangement was also more practical for the increasing number 
of frame houses being built and saved the cost of building two additional 
chimneys. 

The exterior forms of these houses had become quite similar by the 
mid 19th century.  Gable roofs finished most of the pares houses, but 
hipped roofs became common by the mid century, and there were two ex- 
amples of monitor tops. While the earliest houses had five-bay facades, 
three bays had become standard by 1850. As the century progressed, the 
window fenestration became more open, with paired double windows or later 
bay windows often replacing the 9/6 or 6/6 sash. 

Since these houses were built by the more wealthy farmers, they were 
often some of the most stylish dwellings in their community, being dressed 
in the popular architectural styles of their day. The earliest examples, 
such as Floramont and Merrifield, reveal the Federal styles with their 
light and delicate trim. Several of the mid-century houses boast two- 
story porticos reminiscent of the Greek Revival designs. By far the most 
stylish dwelling was Bethel Green, dressed in the Gothic style, with its 
lancet-arched chimney tops and elaborate wooden porches on both the front 
and back. Although Bethel Green inspired a group of similar Georgian 
plan houses in the Greenville and Middlebrook area, none came close to 
copying its stylish appearance. Bear Wallow presents the best example of 
a Gothic "cottage" with this plan, and it was built soon after the Civil 
War. Several mid-century houses reflect the popular Italianate styles, 
such as the Col. David Bell House, the Wood House, or Mt. Airey, but most 
of the local houses absorbed only certain features of that style such as 
the bracketed cornice or entrance with sidelights and transom. Late 19th- 
century houses continued to use bracketed cornices and Eastlake trim as 
their predominant decoration. By the early 20th century, some examples 
were built in the Neocolonial styles. 

Interior decoration did not vary as greatly as the exterior styles. 
Perhaps the most elaborate are the 1830s and 1840s examples with their 
delicate mantels, moldings, wainscotting, and graceful stairwells. In 
two of these early houses, elliptical arches divided the passage into a 
front and back hall, as was popular in late 18th-century city dwellings. 


More chaste, Greek Revival woodwork dominated the interiors of most of 
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ca 1853-1856 by Jonathan Brown 


Double-pile central-passage plan (2-b) 
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Bethel Green - double-pile central-passage plan (2-b) 


Figure 26. 
ca 1853-1856 by Jonathan Brown 
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the mid to late 19th-century houses. Even Bethel Green retains mantels 
and conservative interior finish of this style; the stylish interiors 
were created through wallpaper, rugs, and furnishings from Richmond. 
After the Civil War, half or full croseted trim and panels below the 
front windows were often found in the front parlors or dining rooms, but 
the back rooms retained a simpler finish. Stairwell designs kept to 
simple Greek forms throughout the 19th century, although very stylish, 
single-run stairwells with turned newels and balusters, often projecting 
from the stair treads, adorn some of the 1880s and 1890s houses. 
Double-pile, Georgian plans had apparently become a popularly ac- 
cepted model throughout the county in the 19th century, but most are lo- 
cated in some of the best farming country. Strings of these stylish 
houses often line the major rivers as they do along Middle River between 
Verona and Mt. Meridian. Quite often in the late 19th century, wealthy 
farmers replaced smaller frame or log houses, or even older brick I- 
houses, on their farms with these stylish, larger designs. The Works 
Progress Administration records include other examples which have appar- 


ently been razed since the 1930s. 


Evaluation 


The Augusta County survey recorded all pre-Civil War examples of 
this plan type. However, because these houses were so common after the 
Civil War, only representative or significant examples were documented. 
An effort was made to include late 19th-century examples in all regions 
of the county. Few 20th-century houses were surveyed, but inspection of 
these examples would reveal how this plan was adapted to meet changing 
family and domestic needs in the present century. 

Two examples of this double-pile Georgian design have been listed on 
the Virginia and National Registers. Bethel Green, clearly the most styl- 
ish and best-documented example of this type, served as a model for local 
builders in the area for the next several decades. Its interior remains 
virtually unaltered, adding to its significance. The A. J. Miller House 
has been nominated because of the superb wall paintings by local itiner- 
ant painter Green Berry Jones, but it is also an excellent representative 
late 19th-century example of this resource type in both form and 


decoration. 
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b-1. Central passage plans: with corner stairs 


These three houses--John Brown House, James Brown House and Danner 
House--are part of the first generation of substantial building in 
Augusta County, dating from the 1780s to the 1820s. Although these ex- 
amples contain central passages, they are quite similar to the asymmetri- 
cal four-room plans (I-A, 3-a). In some respects they resemble the 
three-room double-pile plans with a small room cut off the back of the 
previously large room (I-A, 2-b,1). Two of these three houses are in- 
cluded in the Mutual Assurance Records of 1803, the John Brown House 
(Steinhaus Farm) and the James Brown House (Gray Gables), putting their 
construction dates around the 1790s. 

Like their contemporaries, these are large, two-story stone and 
brick houses which display five-bay symmetrical facades rather than three 
bays. Two of the three houses project the appearance of single, balanced 
end chimneys, although in both cases one end chimney actually serves two 
rooms. The two chimneys in the outside corners of the John Brown House 
are extremely unusual, but they were original and are illustrated on the 
insurance policy. The proportions of these houses are also almost iden- 
tical to other three- and four-room plans. Like the asymmetrical four- 
room plans, these houses contain four rooms of unequal size with the 
three principal rooms heated. Again, an ambiguous fourth space, elimi- 
nated in the three-room plans, remains adjacent to the ен, This 
room is unheated and appears too small for a living or sleeping space. 
Like the other four-room plans, perhaps this served as a storage area. 
Dell Upton has postulated that the lack of a specific use for this fourth 
space in the 18th-century southeastern Virginia house probably led to its 
elimination and the creation of more three-room plans. | 

Although these three examples contained central passages, the stairs 
were not the highlight of this passage as in the popular Georgian model. 
In one case, they were tucked into a recess at the back of the hall, 
barely visible from the front door, while in the other two examples they 
were enclosed and completely hidden from view. In one of these later 


cases, they were accessible only from the small, fourth room. Dell Upton 





“Караш, рр. 232-247. 
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LA 25041 
Double-Pile Four-Room Plan With Central Passage 





(with corner stair) 
Date: 1790s | 
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Figure 27 
07-16, Grey Gables, (James Brown House), Augusta County 


Churchville 
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has found in his research that а similar effort to deemphasize the stair 
was often made in 18th-century Tidewater Virginia. Upton argues that 
these plans stressed the passage as an "entry to the first floor," and 
not to the rooms above, opening up '"the passage as an unencumbered 
usable TRUE In any case, it was not until the 1830s and 1840s that 
double-pile, four-room plans contained more open, formal stairwells, and 
these are found in conjunction with more rationalized plans (I-A, b). 

All three of these examples contain full basements, adding a verti- 
cal dimension of spatial organization that was commonly found among 
houses at this time. Each of these basements contained a large fireplace, 
presumably used for cooking, and the Danner House even displays a bake 
oven in the kitchen fireplace, clearly an unusual local survival. Іп 
the late 19th century, kitchens were brought up to the main floor by 
additions. 

The Danner House displays the least altered interior of this cate- 
gory, retaining several Federal mantels and early 19th-century trim. 
Considerable restoration work has occurred at the James Brown House (Gray 
Gables) but some interior finish survives. The John Brown House has been 


completely gutted with no original interior decoration. 


Evaluation 


None of these houses have been included on the National Register. 
While the forms may be significant in the development of early plans in 
this area, the two Brown houses have been so remodeled inside that they 
have lost much of their architectural integrity. 

Additional research on this first generation of Augusta County 
houses is required to more fully understand both local and statewide de- 
velopments in plans. Dell Upton's research in southeastern Virginia 
architecture provides some questions for such a study and raises many 
issues which might be explored in regard to Augusta County houses. 
Clearly, these houses must be considered wtih other early double-pile, 
three- and four-room plans, because their similarities suggest a strong 


relationship between their designs. 





5 DEG. p. 274. 
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b-2. Central-passage plans: one-story examples 


Augusta County contains only two one-story examples of double-pile 
central-passage plans. Both are located a short distance south of 
Staunton, one on Valley Turnpike and one on the Middlebrook Turnpike. 
Their close physical proximity suggests that they may have been related. 
Folly, clearly the most stylish, Jeffersonian example, dates to 1818, 
and Arbor Hill was built soon afterwards in the 1820s. 

The one-story elevation, pedimented portico, deck on hip roof, and 
center hall tie Folly to other Jeffersonian houses found across the Blue 
Ridge in Albemarle or Nelson Counties. Both its м and interior 
decoration are virtually unparalleled in other local houses of this 
period, revealing the work of a craftsperson from outside this immediate 
area. The only other local houses inspired by Palladian designs are the 
three-part plans with their multi-unit forms (I-A, 4), but none of these 
examples display such careful attention to Palladian detailing as Folly. 

In many ways, Arbor Hill appears to be a local interpretation of 
this novel design. Like Folly, Arbor Hill is a one-story block with a 
full, raised basement, but it has dormers, creating a half-story above. 
The gable roof, two interior chimneys on each end, and the simpler 
Federal mantels relate this particular house to the vernacular building 
tradition of the county. Like Folly, Arbor Hill contains a brick service 
. wing to one side, here connecting the main house to the old have og 


servants' quarters. 


Evaluation 


Folly has been listed on the National and Virginia Registers because 
of its close ties with early l9th-century Jeffersonian architecture in 
Virginia. In addition to being an excellent, well-preserved example of 
this style, it is also the only known example in the county and perhaps 
one of the most stylish, Palladian-inspired dwellings in the central 
Valley. Since it never proved to be a particularly popular design among 


local farmers, further registration in this category would not be espe- 


cially important. 
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b-3.  Central-passage plans: with half-central passage 


By the late 19th century, local builders began to experiment with 
the more symmetrical plans found in the double-pile Georgian models. 
Rather than retaining their strictly balanced forms, they often kept the 
same four spaces and merely rearranged the rooms and halls to create 
plans which proved more convenient and suited local and family needs. 

Two examples from this group have been surveyed, but undoubtedly many 
more exist behind deceivingly symmetrical three-bay facades. Other char- 
acteristics visible from the outside such as the hipped roof and two 
lateral wall chimneys often tie these to the earlier, rationalized plans. 
However, both examples contain only half-passages flanked by living | 
spaces. The kitchen and dining room are located to the back of the main 
block, retaining the concept of the front public rooms and rear service 


rooms. 


Evaluation 


Few 20th-century double-pile houses were surveyed because of the 
time restrictions and survey goals, but additional survey and research 
would probably indicate that there was much more variation in local 
plans during these years. These plans might also be compared to popular 
farmhouse plans for these years. Extension literature advocated double- 
pile, four-room houses which also departed from the Georgian models in 


the 20th century. 
(I - А, 4) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  THREE-PART PALLADIAN PLANS 
Identification 


Several examples of formal three-part houses in Augusta County re- 
flect the spread of Palladian ideas from eastern Virginia into the Valley. 
Plates of "Roman Country Houses" in Robert Morris' Select Architecture of 
1757 inspired a small group of formal, multi-part houses in eastern 
Virginia in the 1760s and 1770s. In the early 19th century, a later and 
larger generation of this multi-unit house was built throughout the State, 
influenced by these late 18th-century Virginia prototypes. These later 


examples were three-part houses characterized by a central gable block 
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with wings to each side. This later generation of Neo-Palladian houses 
is often associated with Thomas Jefferson who, along with his students, 
popularized this form in Albemarle and Nelson Counties. Three of the 
Augusta County examples are located in the southern half of the county, 
across the Blue Ridge from Jefferson's home county. 

Augusta County's four three-part houses display great variations on 
the Palladian form. The two earliest examples from the 1830s, Solitude 
and Barterbrook, were built with this three-part plan; consequently, 
they project the most unified appearance. The other two houses, Rosemont 
and Mt. Ida, were enlarged into three-part forms in the 1840s and 1850s. 
Like their Piedmont prototypes, Barterbrook and Solitude were constructed 
entirely of brick, one completely in Flemish bond and one in Flemish with 
three-course American bond. The other two houses began as rectangular 
log blocks, enlarged by brick wings at Rosemont and by frame wings at 
Mt. Ida. Only Barterbrook displays one-story wings; Solitude and 
Rosemont both have two story wings; Mt. Ida's wings are one and one-half 
story. Mt. Ida is the only house with hipped roofs over the wings.  Sim- 
pler gable designs top the wings at the southern Augusta County examples. 

The exteriors of these houses reveal a blend of both popular and 
local styles. Delicate fanlights embellish the attic level of three of 
the gable blocks, and a full two-story portico highlights the central 
unit at Barterbrook. The molded brick cornices at Barterbrook and 
Solitude and on the wings at Rosemont tie these houses to local masonry 
traditions. A two-story loggia and modillion cornice adorn the central 
block at Mt. Ida. 

Each of these examples exhibits a different plan. The plan at 
Solitude is perhaps the most similar to several Albemarle County examples, 
with a front cross passage backed by a large dining room in the central 
block айй single rooms in each wing. Rosemont also has two rooms in the 
main block, but the lateral partition divides the central block into two 
equal-sized rooms with a corner chimney serving each room. This unusual 
plan reveals that the log section was considerably remodeled and perhaps 
heightened in the 1840s with the addition of the wings, each of which con- 
tains one large room and a back stair hall behind. Barterbrook boasts 
the most complicated main-floor plan. Here the entry leads into the 


large room with a stair hall behind, dividing the front rooms from the 


I-A, 4 | 

Three-Part Palladian Plan 

Date: 1832 

Brick: Flemish & 3-course American bond 
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Figure 29, ji 
07-130, Solitude, Augusta County 
Stuarts Draft | 
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Т-А, 4 

Three-Part Palladian Plans 
Date: 1840-50 

Brick: Flemish bond facade 





Figure 30. 
07-551, Rosemont, Augusta County 
Greenville 
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I- А, 4 
Three-Part Palladian Plans 
Date: 1830s 
Brick: all Flemish bond 
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Figure 31. 
07-22, Barterbrook, Augusta County 
Stuarts Draft 
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integral dining room and kitchen "ell" to the rear. One room remains in 
each wing, but one of these rooms originally lacked interior communica- 
tion to the main block. Solitude and Rosemont both contained large base- 
ments with cooking fireplaces and work areas. Much of the Federal wood- | 
work remains at both Solitude and Rosemont, but Barterbrook has been 
considerably remodeled. 

Mt. Ida, the only example in the northern part of the county, is the 
latest and most unrelated to other Augusta County examples. Although 
the house aspires to this three-part form, the wings have been added to 
the lateral ends of the house. The main block contains a three-room 
plan with an off-balanced entry. The interior woodwork illustrates Greek 
Revival style, firmly establishing a mid-century date. This particular 
example may well have been inspired more by later pattern book designs, 
such as those of Minard LaFever, which illustrated "temple'"-style houses 


with wings than by the earlier Jeffersonian prototypes. 


Evaluation 


These three-part plans never assumed the popularity among wealthy 
farmers in Augusta County that they did across the mountain; indeed, 
local farmers chose other designs to display their prominence. None of 
the Augusta County examples are extremely stylish examples of the 
Jeffersonian styles. If any of these were to be evaluated for the 
Register, perhaps they would be best considered as part of a thematic 
nomination on three-part Palladian houses which would focus on the spread 
and development of these forms throughout the State or in a particular 
region. 

Of the four examples, Solitude is clearly the least altered, but it 
is also the most threatened. In addition, this house clearly displays 
how service functions were brought up to the main floor of the house and 
attached directly to the back; an excellent cluster of service spaces 
still appends this house. When evaluating these examples, the interiors 
should be considered. At Barterbrook much of the original interior fin- 
ish has been removed and reproduction finish added. Rosemont is the 
best example of a house remodeled into this style and makes a clear 


statement as to the aspirations of the owner during those years. 


69 
(Т - А, 5) 


RESOURCE TYPE: .I-HOUSES (Single-pile Central-passage Plans) 
Identification 


The single-pile central-passage plan, more commonly called an 
I-house, first appeared in Augusta County in the early decades of the 
19th century. This plan had gained increasing popularity among the 
large, often urban homes of the colonies throughout the 18th century. 
Dell Upton notes in his study of southeastern Virginia architecture that 
as planters enlarged their homes in the 18th century, they added more 
formal, social spaces, particularly central passages and dining rooms. 
Although cross passages had traditionally been found in vernacular hous- 
ing before that time, the passage was now closed off from the other rooms 
and became more formal. This central passage was a feature which met the 
needs of many of the more wealthy colonists, with their demands for in- 
creased privacy and for a more complete division between formal and fam- 
11у spaces. In Augusta County, several late 18th-century houses with 
three- and four-room double-pile plans had begun to incorporate a central 
passage into the design. As some of the largest houses of their day, 
they no doubt expressed the same concerns for privacy and formality that 
led to the acceptance of the central passage in eastern Virginia. 

I-houses provided a solution to some of the planning problems en- 
countered by 18th- and 19th-century Virginians, particularly amplifying 
the distinctions between public working, private living and working, 
and sleeping areas. The spaces within the I-house could be arranged ас- 
cording to a vertical or horizontal axis to achieve separation between 
these activities. Along the vertical access, the kitchen and work or 
storage rooms could be moved to a full or a partial basement or cellar 
with their own outside entrance. The living and entertaining spaces 
could be concentrated on the main floor and the sleeping spaces above. 
Similarly, the appendage of an ell to the rear could divide the space 
horizontally, pushing the private and work spaces to the back while 
keeping the public rooms to the front. As houses began to be conceived 
with a definite front and back axis by the 17th century, kitchen and ser- 


vice rooms were moved to rear 'outshuts'" or lean-tos. 


боров, рр. 232-240. See also I-A, 2, Three-Room Plans. 
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The surviving I-houses in Augusta County reveal а concern for dis- 
tinguishing between these household spaces. Many of the earlier I-houses 
without any sort of addition contain a large fireplace in an often full 
basement, indicating that this may have been used as a kitchen or at 
least a primary household working space. Quite often the adjacent room, 
frequently partially underground due to the bank sitings commonly found 
in the area, served as a cellar for food storage. Several 19th-century 
I-houses without basements still retain a detached kitchen located 10 to 
30 feet behind the main house. These detached kitchens proved to be 
quite common throughout the first half of the 19th century. 

| Augusta County I-houses reveal a strong local desire to push some 
rooms to the rear of the house. Of more than 160 I-houses surveyed which 
date before the Civil War, at least half contain some sort of integral 
extension, usually to the rear. Thirty-four houses had one-room elis; 
26 had two-room ells, and 17 had a one-room extension off the gable end. 
Most of the houses with an integral room are of brick construction and 
appear to be the more substantial houses of their time. By the Civil 
War period and the late 19th century, ells were increasingly built with 
the house. Approximately half of the Civil War era houses which number 
45 in the survey exhibit some sort of extension--2 with original опе- | 
room ells, 15 with two-room ells, 1 with а lateral extension, апа 4 with 
earlier houses serving as ells. By the late 19th and early 20th century, 
exactly half of the surveyed examples were built with two-room ells, 
while 4 had one-room ells, 2 had lateral extensions, and 10 had earlier 
houses as ells. Only 16 of these post-Civil War houses were built with- 
out any sort of integral extension of household шаны а By the late 
19th century, the two-story ell had clearly become the predominant means 
of extending household space. Houses which previously had no ell or 
perhaps a one-story ell were usually enlarged by the early 20th century 
to include the popular two-room plan ell. Previously detached kitchens 
were often connected to the house at this time, with the connecting room 


helping to create this standard two-room design. 


Бев the lists of ell appendages with this section. 


I- A, 5-а 
I-Houses:  Pre-Civil War 


Date: 1820-30 
Brick: Flemish 4 3-course American bond 
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Figure 33. 
07-588, Patterson-Barger House, Augusta County 
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Because of the popularity of these ells in the Valley throughout the 
19th century, an analysis of the I-house plan must include these often 
integral appendages. Upton has noted that in southeastern Virginia, one- 
room ells from the late 18th and 19th centuries contained a chamber, pro- 
vigin yet one more alternative for the three-room plan so popular during 
those КИРИ With this arrangement, the hall and dining room меге lo- 
cated tothe front of these houses. Yet, the Valley I-house with ell, 
although displaying a similar plan, seems to have come from a different 
direction, with the ell rooms used for other purposes. Unfortunately, no 
research has yet been done on the room usage within these plans, and the 
inventories, по longer in a room-by-room deseription, would provide less 
help in this area than Upton's study of 18th-century southeastern 
Virginia. However, careful studies of Augusta County plans do suggest 
some observations on room usage. Two of the earliest houses with two- 
room ells reveal that these rooms were used more for dining rooms and 
kitchens. At the James Ramsey House, dated 1805-1810 and perhaps the 
earliest example, there was originally no interior communication be- 
tween the two ell rooms except for a small window. The large fireplace 
in the back room suggests its use as a kitchen, and, according to family 
tradition, the window was used to pass food into the adjoining dining 
room. In many ways the lack of interior communication is reminiscent of 
the detached kitchen, which isolated the slaves performing the activities 
there from the remainder of the house. Yet, the physical connection of 
this kitchen to the ell suggests a pattern which would soon become more 
popular. The John Seawright House, built in 1827, similarly had a din- 
ing room located in the front ell room with a smaller kitchen to the back, 
also not connected to the house. Ву the time of the Civil War, kitchens 
were increasingly integrated into back ell rooms. 

One-room ells proved to be most common during the first half of the 
19th century. The presence of built-in cupboards and the proximity of 
these ell rooms to either a basement or detached kitchen suggest their use 
as a dining space. In several of these examples, the kitchen is located 
immediately below the ell room, as at the Lasser House. Occasionally 


both the kitchen and dining room were located in the basement level, as 


ВВ р. 247. 
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Figure 34. 
07-603, Bowers-Bradley House, Augusta County 
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Figure 35. James Ramsey House, 1805 | 
I-house with original two-room ell (I - A, 5) 
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Figure 36. James Ramsey House 
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at Walnut Grove, although these houses often had a second, more formal 
dining room on the main floor. The basement kitchen often provided ас- 
cess to additional service, cellar, or work spaces below the main part 

of the house. For example, Montezuma includes a kitchen, spring room, 
and root cellar below the main three rooms. More statistical analysis 

of the ell and basement rooms in Augusta County is needed to determine 
the use of these spaces. 

By the late 19th century, the I-house with two-room ell had become 

a standard local plan. The desire to move the kitchen to the main floor 
or to connect it to the house reflects social history developments; 
namely, the emancipation of slaves. Without slave labor, more women in 
the household were now performing these activities. As Doug Swaim argued 
for North Carolina I-houses, the ell had become the "heart" of the 

Boden s The kitchen retained its function as the primary work space of 
the house as well as a family area after the disappearance of slaves. 

The dits room became a living room for the family as well as a place 
where the family ate. Indeed, when home demonstration agents initiated 
room improvement campaigns in the 1920s, they discussed the importance 

of remodeling the dining room as a family living space, since that was 
generally how it was used. The large dining table was pushed to the side 
and replaced by comfortable chairs and sofas, since many of the meals ac- 
tually occurred in the ее | In the winter, the use of these two 
rooms as primary living spaces was also encouraged by the heating; it 
proved to be more economical to heat only these ell rooms. Either one or 
two side porches provided additional work and congregating space for the 
family as well as a pantry, located on one end off the kitchen. | 

The use of these I-houses clearly accentuated the concept of fron- 

tality that had come into popularity in the early 19th century. While 
the back of the house contained the kitchen, family, and service rooms, 
the front rooms of the house assumed a more formal character. The most 
standard room was the parlor, used for formal occasions, courting, or 


funerals. Local residents recall that the parlor was seldom used in the 





Doug Swaim, "North Carolina Folk Housing," in Swaim, ed., Towards 


Preservation of Place: In Celebration of the North Carolina мй РЕ Land- 
scape (North Carolina State University, 1978), pp. 43-44. 


АРТЕ Ruth Jamison, Blacksburg, Virginia, January 29, 1981. 
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I-Houses: Mid 19th Century 


Date: (1840s) 
( Brick: Common bond facade 
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Figure 37. 
07-276, Springdale Farm, Augusta County 
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Figure 38. 





Figure 39. 


Kerr-Brandeberg House, ca 1834-1836 
with typical two-room ell 


Ignatius Yount House, ca 1870s 
with integral two-room ell 
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winter because it was unheated. In the 19th and 20th centuries, the par- 
lor was usually located in the room to the far side of the house, away 
from the ell. The use of the other front room remains less clear. To- 
day, many of these are used as a bedroom or sometimes as an additional 
living space. First-floor chambers were quite popular in the 19th and 
20th centuries in this area, and this may have been its primary func- 
сіоп. 8 However, much more research is needed ћете. 

The second floor provided additional sleeping space, especially for 
the children in the family. Augusta County I-houses do display certain 
local characteristics in the second-floor plan. Often there were several 
stairwells up to the second floor, one in the central passage and either 
one or two in the ell. Local I-houses continue a tradition also found in 
Pennsylvania to have a kitchen stairwell, usually an enclosed corner de- 
sign, leading to a servant's room over the kitchen. This room was often 
not connected to other: second-floor rooms. Occasionally, an exterior 
stairwell on the porch replaced this interior stair and led to the ell 
chambers which again were not connected to the main house. In some cases, 
a second ell stair ascended from the dining room to the chamber above. 
Many Valley I-houses have no connection between the front bedrooms in the 
main block and the back bedrooms. Older residents recall the use of 
these back bedrooms for hired hands or servants in their lifetime, cre- 
ating a further division of space within the house. 

Similarly, the vertical division of space within these plans con- 
tinued throughout the 19th century, although it yielded to horizontal 
divisions as the century progressed. The Continental tradition of bank 
siting became quite appropriate for the rolling hills of the Valley and 
seemed to continue to suit the needs of local residents.  Basements in 
older I-houses continued in use well into the 20th century.  Post-Civil 
War houses commonly incorporated at least two basement rooms, either in 
the front block or more often in the ell, into their plans. Older resi- 
dents recall that the large basement fireplaces were fixed up as "summer 
kitchens" and used for canning, butchering, and washing. The root and 


fruit cellars continue in use to this day. Occasionally, well-equipped 





Севана, Mary Settle, Blacksburg, Virginia, January 24, 1981. 
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laundry rooms were created in these basements with wash tubs and access 
to a water supply as at the Sanger-McCune House or the J. Cornelius 
Coiner House. Some houses were originally built over springs, incorpo- 
rating a dairy with trough into the lower level; at other houses, a ram 
pumped water into the basement. Sociological studies indicated that 
women in the Valley often preferred these basement work areas well into 
the 20th century, even though home economists worried about the excessive 
energy consumed in going up and down the stairs many times a dan 

The construction бейи нев used at these I-houses follow the tra- 
‘ditions found in Pennsylvania more than eastern Virginia in the early 
19th century. Augusta County had developed a strong local preference for 
masonry and log construction among substantial houses in the late 18th 
century. By the first decades of the 19th century, when the earliest 
I-houses survive, brick had replaced limestone as the most popular form 
of masonry construction. The majority of the standing pre-Civil War I- 
houses are of brick construction. By the mid 19th century, log and frame 
examples can be found, but it is not until after the Civil War that frame 
I-houses become more common than brick. Still, some of the more wealthy 
farmers continued to build brick I-houses for the first few decades after 
the Civil War, particularly in scattered pockets throughout the southern 
sections of the county. However, by the 1880s and 1890s, the double-pile 
brick Georgian house had replaced. the I-house with two-room ell as the 
symbol of prosperity for local farmers. Other wealthy farmers began to 
experiment with new materials such as concrete block and stuccoed stone. 
Farmers of moderate means continued to build frame I-houses well into the 
20th century. In more mountainous regions, log construction continued in 
use longer. 

The full two-story elevations generally prevailed here, unlike east- 
ern Virginia which favored one-story or one-and-one-half-story houses in 
the early 19th century. Only one unusual example with a low third story, 
the Kenney-Bailey House, remains and a few examples of one-story eleva- 


tion, such as the Jenny P. Wilson House, which was later heightened to 





ее gi B. Potter, Farm Home Planning (Virginia Polytechnic Institute Circu- 
lar 406, June 1946), p. 4. 
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two full stories. The са 1824 W. В. Moomaw House is а rare example of a 
one-story central-passage plan in the county. 

In fenestration, chimney location, and roof type, these Augusta 
County houses followed a fairly standard form. The earliest houses, like 
the most proper models, boasted a full, five-bay facade.  Three-bay fa- 
cades became more popular by the mid 19th century and lasted until the 
20th century. As the century progressed, the fenestration gradually be- 
came more open, with larger windows or often paired or taller windows re- 
placing the earlier 9/9 or 6/6 sash. Before the Civil War, gable roofs 
proved to be an almost standard feature on all I-houses. The trusses 
were occasionally composed of common rafters with collars in the earliest 
examples, but collar beams were abandoned after the 1820s or 1830s. 

Later 19th-century houses often display hip roofs.  Characteristically, 
an I-house has a chimney serving each front room. In the first half of 
the 19th century, these were almost universally located along the end 
walls. In some sections of the county, particularly in the southwestern 
parts, these I-houses would display one projecting end and one interior 
end chimney, but most often they were either both projecting or both en- 
closed in the end. By the late 19th century, the chimneys had often been 
moved to the interior passage walls as in the double-pile I-houses. 

Since this was one of the most popular plans throughout the 19th 
century, the I-houses were embellished with a variety of new styles re- 
flecting the contemporary styles of the day. The earliest I-houses, par- 
ticularly the brick examples, suggest the Federal style with their brick 
jack arches, transom or segmental lighted doorways, and delicate wooden 
window lintels with carved corner blocks. Flemish bond facades with a 
decorative brick cornice of molded, corbeled, or houndstooth designs re- 
mained popular in this area until the time of the Civil War, long after 
they had died out in eastern Virginia. A few early 19th-century houses, 
like the Ramsey House or Allen-Bowling House, display wooden dentiled 
cornices, but even simple wooden cornices were more unusual until after 
the Civil War. Documentary and architectural evidence suggest that 
single-story, single-bay porticos were the most common forms of porches 


found throughout the first half of the 19th century. А few documented 


е I-A, 11, Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plans апа Frag- 
ments From Earlier Houses. 
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Annandale, brick I-house built in 1824 
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examples remain, as at the John Harris House of 1854 near Spottswood. 
Quite often the shadows of these porches remain visible on the facades, 
and later Eastlake porches have been replaced by modern reproductions. 

A handful of antebellum houses boast full two-story porticos, but these 
are located in pockets within the county. Three houses with these рог- 
ticos are located in the Summerdean area--Henry Mish House, Kerr- 
Brandeberg House, and Calésciemnar House--all dating to the 1830s. Three 
other examples ca 1830-1850 in the Churchville area--Bellvue, Idyl Wilde, 
and Walnut Grove--boast stylish Roman porticos framing segmental arched 
doorways. 

Post-Civil War I-houses бастан а variety of more eclectic styles. 
The sidelights and transom framing the central doorway and bracketed, 
wide cornice from the Italianate styles became oopulas local features 
during these years. Occasionally brick label arches adorned the windows, 
as at the H. L. McAllister House or South River Retreat. A number of I- 
houses display characteristics reminiscent of the Gothic Revival. The 
W. H. Peyton House is a wonderful local example of an I-house disguised 
as a Gothic cottage. Perhaps the most common feature extracted from the 
Gothic Revival style was the front cross gable, which was often added to 
earlier houses as well as incorporated into newer designs. The addition 
of a cross gable or an Eastlake porch in the late 19th century or a Neo- 
colonial porch in the 20th century reflected local attempts to update 
their often fairly simple I-house designs. Ms. Carlyn Wise at the 
Plecker-Wise House still remembers when a Newport News carpenter came to 
her parents' house in 1925 and encouraged them to improve the appearance 
of it by adding a shingled cross gable, removing the molded brick cornice 
and replacing it with a wooden cornice, and adding a Neocolonial porch 
which swept around the front and one side and continued to communicate 
with the back ell porch. 

Interior woodwork in these I-houses also followed fairly standard 
local designs; a complete stylistic analysis of local styles could be 
compiled from this data on I-houses alone. The earliest examples again 
displayed the popular Federal forms, with some lingering influence from 
18th-century styles. A few of the earliest houses display the mantels 
with paneled chimney breasts occasionally associated with the earlier, 


turn-of-the-century Augusta County houses, while other early houses, such 
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as the William McClanahan House, reveal simpler designs reminiscent of 
the 18th-century styles. Early 19th-century pattern books with Federal 
styles exerted a stronger influence on local mantel designs. Some houses 
display delicately carved styles similar to those in the pattern books. 

A group of southern Augusta County houses dating to the 1820s provides 
some of the best examples of these styles, including the George Pepperly 
House, the Col. Robert Doak House, the James H. Callison House, and the 
Carson-Walton House, which displays a little more personal creativity 
than the others. However, local craftsmen tended to freely interpret 
these pattern book designs, integrating more traditional, German-inspired 
or local motifs with the popular forms. Augusta County joiners often 
turned and carved these various elements into heavy, bold interpretations 
which proved totally unlike the graceful pattern book designs. These 
heavier mantels, in the "Valley" style, have come to characterize much of 
Augusta County's decoration in the first half of the 19th sen 

Even when the elements were not as three-dimensional as at the Seawright 
House, W. D. Ewing House, or the C. H. Driver House, the mantels were 
often topped with heavier exaggerated cornices. These local designs 
appear to be concentrated more in the northern half of the county, but 
further research is needed in this area. 

Since many of these I-houses were among the most substantial dwell- 
ings of their day, they were often handsomely finished inside. Chair- 
railing, paneled wainscotting, molded trim with carved corner blocks, or 
simpler ovolo or cyma molded trim often finished the interiors. By the 
1830s, these houses often incorporated built-in presses adjoining the 
chimneys. Stairwells continued to exhibit a great deal of variation. 
Some of the earliest houses contain corner stairs similar to the double- 
pile three- or four-room plans. Sometimes these were completely enclosed, 
as at the Robertson House, while others were open and trimmed with turned 
balusters and newels and a molded railing, as at the Huff House and 
William Crawford House. Double- or single-run stairwells had become com- 
mon by the mid 19th century, but the turned balusters were replaced by 
square ones, the carved stair brackets replaced by simpler designs, and 


the molded railing with a round, simpler railing. Some of the earliest 


1 | 
See Т-В, Craftsmanship. 
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houses again display sheathed doors, but these faded out of popularity 
by the 1820s or 1830s. Also found on late l8th-century houses, these 
sheathed doors were quite popular in Pennsylvania and the concept was 
probably brought to the Valley from settlers in this region. 

By the mid 19th century, the Greek Revival styles which had entered 
into the popular builder's vocabulary appeared first in some of these 
stylish I-houses. In the late 19th century, chaste classical mantels 
inspired by this style had become common features along with simpler 
stair designs. Other popular styles, such as the Gothic or Italianate 
styles, only marginally influenced the interior woodwork of this area. 
Valley I-houses remained aie conservative inside throughout the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, just as they did outside; only a few stylish 
features were occasionally incorporated into these designs. | 

For the purposes of this report, the surveyed I-houses шан Deon 
divided into lists based on their dates--pre-Civil War, mid 19th century, 
and post-Civil War. In addition, lists have been compiled regarding the 


plans, specifically delineated according to the type or absence of an ell. 


Evaluation 


I-houses are one of the largest categories of surveyed resources in 
Augusta County. All examples that could be identified as pre-Civil War 
were surveyed as well as a variety of late 19th- and early 20th-century 
examples. Since the form became so popular after the Civil War, only 
representative or significant examples could be documented given the time 
restrictions for the survey. Since I-houses are some of the most common 
resources of the county, they clearly deserve further study. This de- 
scription has outlined only major characteristics of these forms and has 
suggested areas that need further research such as the use of the rooms, 
the vertical and horizontal dimensions of spatial use, and geographic 
distribution of various forms and styles. It is hoped that this data 
from the Augusta County survey can be related to that in other counties 
in the Valley. Although the RP3 report on the Valley region scheduled 
for 1984 will involve only the previously surveyed houses, some general, 
regional variations within the Valley proper may become more apparent. 

Surprisingly few Augusta County I-houses are listed individually on 


the Virginia or National Registers. The registered examples have been 
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evaluated on the basis of their fine interior decoration--the Coiner 
House (7-224) and Chapel Hill (7-12); Intervale (7-18) is currently pend- 
ing. A number of other I-houses, ranging from brick to log and frame, 
are currently located in the Middlebrook Historic District. Middlebrook 
is significant for containing a large number of very typical vernacular 
buildings, and an examination of its l9th-century architectural fabric 


reveals very representative examples of this form. 


I-houses With Original One-room-plan Ells 


Name 


Bellevue 

Intervale 

Walnut Grove 

Prancis Bell House 

Lasser House 
Kenney-Bailey House 

E. Dudley House 
Cochran-Cale House 

J. K. McComb House 

S. B. Brawford House 
Montevista 

David Grimm House 

Cornelia A. Wright House 
Miller-Shuey House 

Old Virginia 

Centerhill 

Joel Sanger House 

Dr. Ausbert Van Lear House 
Major James Crawford House 
R. Sanders House 


Riverside 
South River Retreat 


J. H. Stump House 


George Pepperly House 
Folly Mills Miller's House 


Hidden Valley Farm 


John McClure House 


Bowers-Bradley House 
Col. Robert Doak House 
Boxley House 

Tench House 

Weaver House 

Glade Run Farms 

W. W. Redifer House 
Peaceful Valley Farm 
R. L. Kiracofe House 


Garlan Rainy House 
(Quick House) 


Coffey House 
Cook-Shuey House 


Samuel H. Swisher House 


Date 


1830-50 
1810-30 
1830-50 
1840s | 
1830-50 
1860s 

1865-70 
1830-50 
1830-50 
1840-60 
1830-50 
1840-60 
1830-50 
1830-50 
1830-50 
1820-40 
1870s 

1870 

1830-40 
1810-30 
1840-60 


1860-80 


1830-50 
1818-30 


1830-50 


1820-50s 


1840 


1820-50 
1826-28 
1830-50 
1840-50 
1810-40 


1840-60 


1820-30 
1827 
1800-40 
1840s 


1820-40 


1890-1910 


1876 


Stories 
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Description or Additions 


brick 


brick; kitchen added 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick; kitchen alongside ell 


brick; kitchen extension 


brick kitchen 


brick 

brick 

brick 

brick 

brick 

brick; 

brick; kitchen 

brick; kitchen 

brick; kitchen 

brick; kitchen 

brick 

brick 

brick; log ell 
kitchen 

brick; earlier 
off ell 


added 
alongside ell 
alongside ell 


alongside ell 


burned; modern 


log lateral section 


brick; frame kitchen 


brick; late 19th-century frame 
kitchen 


brick; late 19th-century frame 
kitchen ell 


brick 


brick; earlier log ell; now frame 
kitchen 


brick 
brick; 
brick; 
brick; 
brick; 
brick 
brick; 
brick; 
brick 


brick 


brick 
wooden 


wooden 


frame kitchen 


brick ell (20th C) kitchen 
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enlarged to 2 rooms, 2 stories 


enlarged to 2 rooms, 2 stories 


altered 


to l-story ell 


addition along ell 


I-houses With Original Two-room-plan Ells 


Name 


G. W. Brandeberg House 
Bowman-Payne House’ 
Rennie House 

Addison McCutchan House 
William Fulton House 
Enos Ott House 

John S. Beard 

G. F. Hoover House 

B. T. Trimble House 
Christian Bear Jr. House 
James Ramsey House 

Freid House 

Daniel Yount House 
Barger-Shaver House 
David Dickson House 

H. L. McAllister House 
R. C. Byers House 
Augusta County Poor House 
George (Henry) Mish House 
Berrymore 

John Jacob Shuey House 
Randolph-Rosen House 

W. H. Hawkins House 
Alexander House 
Allen-Bowling House 
Mowry-Link House 

James Jordan House 

S. L. Wenger House 
Alfred B. Ryder House 
 Annandale 

Jonathan Harper House 
Jacob C. Armentrout 

Mrs. J. B. McComb House 
Miss Hannah Forrer House 
John Harris House 
Schultz House 

W. F. Harner House 
Emmanuel Kindig House 
Capt. C. B. Coiner House 
Springdale Farm 

Tory Farm 

Ivy Dell Acres 

Floyd Bailey House 
McClung House 


Wallace House 


Robert Craig House 


James Craig House 


Date 


1834-36 
1830-50 
1850-70 
1850-70 
1865-80 
1865-80 
1845-60 
1865-80 
1880-90 
1852 
1805-10 
1870-90 
1860-80 
1868 
1830-40 
1876 
1840s 
1850-70 
1830s 
1840-60 
1860-80 
1836-40 
1820-40 


1865-80 


1810-30 
1830s 
1857 
1860-80 


mid 19th C 


1824-27 
1870-80 


mid 19th C 


1840-70 
1850-70 
1854 
1830-60 
1860-80 
1832 
1840-50 
1840s 
1850-70 


mid 19th C 


1820-30 
1870-84 
1857-58 


1865-80 
1870-80 


Stories 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
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Description or Additions 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick 


brick; also lateral room 


brick 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick; heightened to 2 stories (1900) 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick; one room from ell gone 


brick; w/DR, l-story kitchen 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick; l-story lateral frame bedroom 


brick 


brick; arranged in different manner 


brick 
brick 
brick 
brick 


wooden 


wooden; replaced by new brick ell; 
2 rooms, 


wooden 


wooden 
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I-houses w/2-rm ells 


Name |. Date Stories Description or Additions 

Ponderosa mid 19th C = wooden 

Ignatius Yount House 2 wooden 

Graham House А 1846-60 2 wooden 

Revercomb House 1865-70s 2 wooden 

Early House 1870s 2 wooden 

Gore House 1860-90 2 wooden 

W. I. Groves House 1870-80 2 wooden 

Willberger House 1880s. 2 wooden 

Kesterson House 1890-1910 2 wooden 

George Fauber House 1870-84 2 wooden 

Rosen-Hemp House 1910-12 2 wooden 
Davis-Bosserman House 1913 2 wooden 

Meadow Dale Farm 1880-1900 2 wooden 

W. Brown Patterson House 1870-85 2 wooden 

Provident Springs 1850-70 2 wooden; ell off lateral end 
D. C. Ramsey House 1870-84 2 wooden 

Brenneman House 1866 = wooden 

G. R. Gilliam House 1880-90 = wooden 

Good-Blair House 1889-91 1 wooden 

William F. Rimel House 2 wooden 

Crawford House 1840-60 1 wooden 

Zaccariah House 1870s 2 wooden 

Baylor House 1870-90 2 stucco/concrete block 
Bob Mish House 1890-1910 2 stucco/concrete block 
Dice House 1908-1910 2 stucco/concrete block 
W. F. Brand's Miller's House late 19th C 2 stucco/concrete block 
Maple Shade 1840-60 2 stone - 

John Seawright House 1827 1 brick 
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I-houses With Original Three-room-plan Ells 


Name Date Stories Description 


Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Parsonage 1860-80 2 wooden 


Long Meadows 1810-30 | 2 brick 


Мате 


Idyl Wilde 

Brown House 
Wheatlands 

Enos Ott House 
Huff House 

Valley Mills 
Daniel Wine House 
Dr. W. D. Ewing House 
Gambel House 

С. К. Zerkel House 
Deep Meadow Farm 


Davis House 


Samuel Kerr House 
Springfield 

W. V. Strough House 
Koiner House 

J. P. Reeves House 
Oakland (#1) 

J. Т. Shields House 


Martin House 


Date 


1830-50 
1830-50 


1813-20s 


1865-80 
1820s 

1860-80 
1830-50 
1830s 

1820-40 
1830-50 
1830-50 
1820-40 


1840-60 
1820-40 
1830-50 
1825 

1810 

1845-58 
1840-42 


1882 


Rooms 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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I-houses With Original Lateral Extensions 


Description 
brick 
brick 
brick 
brick; plus ell 
brick 
brick 


brick; now one room 


brick 


perpendicular lateral addition 
brick 
brick; ca 1930 lateral ell 


brick; frame kitchen now off 
dining room 


brick kitchen off dining room 
brick; recent ell 

brick 

brick; kitchen 

brick 

wooden 


wooden; later 19th century 
stuccoed stone ell, 2 rooms, 
2 stories 


wooden 
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Маше 


Smiley-Duffey House 
Sugar Loaf Farm 


Stickley-Masincupp House 


G. L. Reed House 
James B. McCutchan House 


L. Grove House 


Click House 
Massie House 


Jacob Swartzel House 
James Brooks House 
R. E. Andrews House 


White House 


Pebble Hall Farm 


George M. Ramsey House 


- I-houses With Earlier Ells 


Date 


1860-80 


1850-80 


ca 1900 


1860-90 
1880-1900 


late 
19th C 


late 
19th C 


1880-1920 


1850-70 
1870 
1850-70 
1900 


1870-83 


(Brick) 


Material Rooms 


earlier 2 2 
log 


earlier 2 | 2 
brick 


earlier 2 1 
brick 


(Wooden) 
earlier 1 1 
log 


earlier 2 2 
log 


earlier 3 281 
brick 
house 


earlier 
log 


earlier 
log 


stone 2 & 
log 2 182 
frame 2 1 

2 2 


log 


(Stucco/Block) 
earlier 2 2 
log 


earlier 2 2 
log 


Stories 
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Location 


ell 


ell 


ell 


ell 


ell 


ell 


ell 

earlier 
earlier 
earlier 


earlier 


ell 


ell 


house 
ell 
ell 
ell 


I-houses With Surviving Early Detached Kitchens 


Name Date Description 
Patterson-Barger House 1825 
Rutledge-Mehler House 1790-1820 
Rudolph-Meyers House 1843 


Pilson House 


1828-32 l-room lateral wing; detached kitchen 
off that end 


W. R. Watts House | 1850-70 
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Name 
Locust Grove 
Davis House 


A. Sensabaugh House 


Miller-Stephenson House 
McCray House 


Shiloh 


Green-Harden House 


Driver-Coiner House 
Emory Collins House 
Ramsey-McGay House 


Hackworth House (Site) 


Wunderlich-Weast House 


Koiner House 


Patterson-Barger House 
Leonard-Strole House 
Andes House | 

Samuel Driver House 


Barbara Shuey House 
Jacob F. Miller House 


William Crawford House 


Jacob Garber House 
North Mountain Farm 


Berry-Crist House 


McGiloray-Hanger House 


William Thompson House 
McCorkle-Brown House 
Hailman-Watkins House 


Flowing Springs Farm 
David Greaver House 
Glover House 
Plecker-Wise House 


R. E. Landes House 


I-houses Without Original Ells 


Date 


1810-30 


1850-70 
1850-70 
1830-50 


1860-80 


1830-50 
1830-40 


1840-60 
1850-70 
1830s 

1825-50 


1840-60 
1825 


1820-30 
1860-80 
1830s ' 
1820-40 
1830-50 


1830s 


Additions LÁ 


1800-30s D brick 


1830-44 


1860-80 


1840-60 
1830-50 


1820-40 
1840-60 
1850-70 
1820-40 


1820-50 


1830-60 


1815-18 


1820 


(Brick) 
Rooms 
Per 
Material Date Floor 
brick early 1 
19th C 
frame ca 1900 2 
frame 1880 2 
frame late 2 
19th C 
frame early 2 
20th C | 
brick 1900-20 2 
brick 1947 1 
frame 
frame ca 1900 2 
frame ca 1900 2 
late 
19th C 
frame ca 1910 2 
frame early 1 
20th С 
Етате са 1900 2 
brick ca 1900 
brick mid 19th C 2 
frame late 2 
19th С 
frame late 1 
19th С 
19th C 1 
2 brick late 1 
19th С 
frame late 2 
19th C 
stucco late 2 
19th C 
frame 1877 2 
1) frame mid 19th C 1 
2 frame ca 1900 2 
brick mid 19th C 2 
frame ca 1900 2 
1) frame mid 19th C 1 
2 frame ca 1908 2 
brick 1962 2 
brick late 2 
19th C 
frame late 2 
19th C 
frame 20th C 3 


Stories 


2 
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Location 
ell 
ell 
ell 


built in 2 sections 
ell 


ell 


ell replaced 
earlier frame ell 


ell 
ell 


lateral addition 
and 2-room ell 


ell 


lateral addition 
to kitchen wing 


no additions 

ell 

various additions 
ell 

added off gable end 


lateral ell 


lateral extension 
ell 


ell 


doubling of house 
into double-pile 
plan 


ell 


lateral extension 
long addition along 
back 


ell 
no additions 


ell 


enlarged ell 


a 


ell 


ell added off end 
perpendicular to 
the house 


ell 


added along back 
of house 
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I-houses w/o Orig. Ells 


= 


Мате 


. Spring Farm 
William Wampler House 
Tanner-Landes House 


Burtner House 
Suter House 


А. T. Wenger House 


LaGrange 
Sanger-McCune House 


C. H. Driver House 


Spring Hollow 


Showalter House 


Chapel Hill 


John Imboden House 
Shields House 


‘William McClanahan 


Hottel-Gilkeson House 


Carson-Walton House 


Samuel Lightner House 
W. К. Watts House 
George Coiner House 
John Leonard House 


Mailer House. 
Brydge House 


Ramsey House 


Huml House 


A. J. Palmer House 


Glen Echo Farms 

James B. Mohler House 
В. T. McCutchan House 
W. Paul Landes House 
Walter Switzer House 
Darwin Bashaw House 


Maple Spring Farm 


Neff Tavern 
All Modern Beauty Salon 


Springbrook Farm 


Date 


early 

19th C 
1810-40 
1830-40 


1835 
1830-40 
1830s 


1840s 
1840-60 
1820-40 


1850 
1810-40 


1834 


1850s 
1830s 


1810-30 
1830-50 


1829-40 
1820-40 


1850-70 


1796-1830 


1845 


mid 19th C 


1840-60 


early 
19th С 


1810-55 
1820-40 


1870s 
1810-30 
1820-40 
1840-50 
1830-50 
1840s- 
1800-30 


1830-50 


ca 1840 
1820-40 


Rooms 
Per 
Material Date Floor Stories 
frame late 2 2 
19th С 
Ёташе late 2 2 
19th C 
2 2 
frame 
brick 20th C 1 1 
Етате са 1900 2 2 
brick 1910 3 
frame & 20th C 2 2 
cinderblock 
brick 
frame late - 2 
19th С 
) brick late 2 2 
19th C 
2 brick mid 20th С 1 1 
brick mid to 2 2 
late 19th C 
frame late 2 2 
19th C 
frame 1904 2 2 
Еташе late 1 2 
19Ећ С 
brick 19th C 2 1 
Ёташе late 2 2 
19th C 
stone early 1 1 
20th С 
brick 1830 1 2 
Етате late 2 2 
19th С 
brick 20th C 
frame ca 1900 2 2 
Етате late 2 1 
19th C 
brick 19th C 2 - 
frame late | I 2 
19th C 
2 =. 
Етате later 2 
frame 2 
brick 1973 2 2 
mid 1 2 
19th C 
brick 19th C 1 15 
brick mid 19th C 1 - 


Additions 


Location 


ell 
ell 
ell 


ell 
ell 


ell; replaces 
earlier ell 


ell 
ell 
ell 


modern addition 


ell 


lateral wing 


ell 
ell 


ell 


ell 
ell 


ell 
ell 


lateral addition 


l-story frame 
kitchen 


ell 


lateral addition 
ell 
ell 


lateral extension 


ell 


ell 
flanking room 


ell 


ell 
replaces earlier ell 


lateral extension 


lateral 
no additions 


ell 
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I-houses w/o Orig. Ells 


Name 


Greenwood 
Buchanan-McCutchan House 


McChesney-Craig House 
Snow Spring Farm 
James H. Callison House 


Lange-Steinmetz House 
Dr. Joseph Wilson House 
John L. Koiner House 


Stimson-Morrison House 
Stout-Cline House 

Wolfe House 

Robertson House 

Lawson House 

John Grove House 
Firebaugh-Barnhart House 
Hermitage 


Jacob Hildebrand House 


Ray Cline Tenant House 


Jacob Driver House 


Scrogham House 


D. Bosserman House 


Hyde-Clemmer House 
Steele-Armaroad House 


Dunlap-Sweet House 


Fauver-Rosen House 


White-Hamilton House 


William Swink House 


Baylor-Kniple House 


Wilson-Hanger House 
David Hawkins House 


David Alexander House 


Towle House 


(Wooden) 


Additions 


Hu gc eee ааа еее еи ЕНЕ НИРО ЕЕЕ НН 


Date Material 
1820-40 . log 
1880-1900 frame 
1871 1) frame 

2 frame 
1900-12 frame 
1830-55 frame 
| 1840-60 frame 
1840-60 frame 
1850s frame 
1850-70 1) frame 
2 frame 
1870s frame 
1860s frame 
1800-20 log 
1880s frame 
1860s frame 
1850-70 frame 
1840-60 frame 
& log 
1870s frame 
1850-60 D brick 
2 frame 
1850-80 frame 
1830-60 frame 
1870-79 frame 
1840-70 frame 
1830-50 frame 
1870-90 frame 
1860-80 frame 
1850-80 frame 
late D frame 
2 frame 
1840-60 brick 
1820-40 frame 
1830-60 frame 
1849 frame 
1830-50 frame 


Date 


ca 1900 
20th C 


ca 1900 
20th C 


20th C 


late 
19th C 


ca 1900 
ca 1900 
ca 1900 


1890 


20th C 


early 
19th C 


early 
20th C 


early 
20th C. 


late 
19th C 


ca 1900 


ca 1900 


late 
19th C 
ca 1900 


early 
20th C 


1900-20 


early 
20th C 


1870s 
20th C 
1960s 


Rooms 
Per 
Floor 


mre poe 


э N 


м кък N N ~ 


~ 


9 


> ғо 


Stories 


Me к n 


N н 


N eN N rn Pf 


Location 
STS RET ұзатты пениса 


ell 
ell 


kitchen ell 
extension to ell 
(rear additions) 


ell 
ell 


ell 
lean-to addition 
ell 


ell 
shed addition to ell 


ell added to one end, 
perpendicular to 
house 


ell 
ell 


ell 
ell 
ell 


includes earlier 
detached kitchen 


ell 


lateral extension 

kitchen, foyer, 
pantry ell 

ell 


ell 
ell 


ell 
ell 


lean-to addition along 
back 


ell 
ell 


ells later connected 
by 3rd room in 
middle 


ell 
ell 


ell 


ell 
ell 
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I-houses w/o Orig. Ells 


Additions 
Rooms 
Per 
Name Date Material Date Floor Stories Location 
J. S. Lewis House 1830s brick 20th C 2 2 both rooms added 
veneer along back wall 
Jenny Poage Wilson House 1876 frame 20th C 25 1 lateral additions 
George M. Furr House 1850-70 frame late 1 1 е11 
19th С 
А. С. Althizer 1800-50 frame ell 
Eugene Smith House mid 19th C frame 2 1% е11 
Gabriel Cross House 1858-65 frame late 2 1 е11 
19th С 
Мас & Dick Hyde House 1900 ell 
Joe McCray House 1830-60 1) frame late | 2 lateral addition 
19th C 
2) frame early 1 1 dining room behind 
20th C | kitchen 
John W. Evans 1865-75 frame ca 1900 1 15 connects house to 
kitchen 
Col. Moore House 1870 frame 2 2 ell 
Cox-Brown House | late frame | 2 2 built in 2 stages 
| 19th С 
J. B. McGuffin House 1870-84 frame late 1 2 lateral addition 
19th C 
Lee Way Inn 1830-60 frame late 2 2 created double-pile 
| 19th С plan 
Augusta House mid frame early 2 1 ell 
| А 19th С 20th С 
Shumake House 1840 frame early 2 2 incorporates earlier 
28 log 20th C detached kitchen 
(Stucco) 
E. E. May House 1850-70 frame late _ 2 2 е11 
19th С 
W. А. Landes House 1860-80 frame late 2 2 е11 
| 19th С 
(Stone) 


McCutchan-Dunlap House 1825-50 brick ca 1900 2 2 ell 


I-houses Not Included in Lists 
Because of Insufficient Information 


Prospect Hill 
Gambel House 
Suter House 

_W. Paul Landes House 
Oak Spring Farm 
Elizabeth Suter's House 
Oliver Meiss House 
Cherry Hill Farm | 
M. G. Whitmer House 
Comb House 
Wilson-Vellines House 
R. S. Lam House 
Robert L. Simmons House 
С. A. Landes House 
В. К. Morris Farm 
John Rimel House 
Dudley House 
Garrett House 


Ivan Good House 
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(Т-А, 6) 


RESOURCE TYPE: I-HOUSE VARIATIONS: ENCLOSED STAIR 
Identification 


Although the I-house gained increasing prosperity in Augusta 
County during the 19th century, it was not always accepted in its most 
complete form. Continual experimentation with these new planning con- 
cepts occurred well into the 20th century, as local people selected 
meaningful ideas from this model. Occasionally, these proved to be 
unusual variations with maybe one or two examples in a certain region 
of community. Some variations such as the enclosed central stair 
plan proved to be more common. Since this enclosed stair variation is 
the most popular local variation, it has been discussed separately. 
However, the description of non-standard plans includes a few other 
variations. 

In exterior appearance, examples of this house plan closely resem- 
ble the I-house to which it is related. The two-story, single-pile main 
block has a standard three-bay fenestration, gable roof, and generally 
gable end chimneys. The dimensions are usually very close to those of 
the I-house, but they are sometimes a little less wide. Decoration fol- 
lowed the local styles found on I-houses. All the examples recorded had 
pushed the service or work rooms to the back of the house in an ell 
appendage, as had most I-houses. Five of these ells were original; the 
remainder were added in the late 19th or early 20th century. 

The front door led into a small rectangular or trapezoidal-shaped 
entry with access to the rooms to each side and the central stairwell. 
These plans omitted the central passage which ran through the entire 
depth of the house, but the smaller entry still provided access to the 
same spaces with a less formal character. Beaded board partitions often 
enclosed the stairwell, although stud walls are occasionally found as 
well. The second-floor plan usually matches the first floor with entries 
to the two rooms, and sometimes the ell, at the top of the stairs. Іп 
most cases all four rooms were heated, but two examples contained only 
one original end chimney and one house had a central chimney. In these 
latter three examples, only one downstairs and one upstairs room were 
originally heated. The interior finish resembles that at other contem- 


porary I-houses, ranging from the late Federal to Greek Revival styles. 
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1 - A, 6 | 
I-House Variation: Enclosed Stair 


Date: 1840s-50s 


Log | 
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Figure 41. 
07-317, E. W. Coffey House, Augusta County 
Parnassus 
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The earliest examples of this plan are found in the 1830s and 
1840s, but jg apparently became more popular in the mid to late 19th 
century. The survey documented the pre-Civil War examples as well as 
a few later examples. However, since intensive survey was not com- 
pleted on late 19th-century houses, it is impossible to determine how. 
widespread this plan was. А random sampling of late l9th-century houses 
does suggest, however, that it was a popular variation. Illustrations 
of this plan have been found in all the popular local construction ma- 
terials--brick, log, and frame. The brick and log examples are often, 
but not always, earlier, while frame examples generally tend to date to 
the late 19th century. The list of these surveyed houses reveals that 
the plan is diffused throughout the county. A few communities, such as 
West View, retain a cluster of these houses, but the geographic spread 


does not appear to be particularly localized. 


Evaluation 


No examples of this I-house variation are currently listed on the 
Virginia or National Registers. However, a potential thematic nomina- 
tion on the Bear family of Churchville would include the Christian 
Bear Jr. House and the Harvey Bear House as part of the cluster of 
houses built by the Bears. By focusing on the resulting houses as good 
illustrations of local vernacular architecture, this nomination would 
be an appropriate way to incorporate some of these common local house 
types. То be included as an individual nomination, the house should 


certainly retain much of its original woodwork. 


(I- A, 7a) 
RESOURCE TYPE: DOUBLE-PILE SIDE-PASSACE PLANS 
Identification 


A second, larger wave of substantial building in Augusta County, 
occurring in the 1820s and 1830s, included a wide variety of house plans, 
including these double-pile side-passage plans. This type of plan had 
been popular in urban areas in the second half of the 18th century, par- 
ticularly in townhouses, and in the more rural areas soon after the 


Revolution, lasting from the 1790s to about the 1850s. Тһе earliest 
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Figure 42. Charles Berry House 
| Double-pile side-passage plan (7-a) 
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Figure 43. Charles Berry House 
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rural examples are generally located across the Blue Ridge in eastern 
Virginia. The Augusta County houses with this plan date to the early 
19th century, a period of local experimentation with new and traditional 
planning ideas. 

Like many of the houses from this period, these examples are either 
constructed of brick or log; one house is wooden, but it may have logs 
under the beaded weatherboards. The use of either all Flemish or part 
Flemish and part three-course American bond, sometimes with glazed 
headers, does confirm their early dates. The houses which retain their 
original roofs have gables, and of the six inspected, three had the early 
form of common rafters with collars. А11 of these houses follow the 
popular two-story, three-bay form. Although one has a corner chimney 
serving the EWO rooms, the other eight houses have two end chimneys, one 
for each room. The houses exhibit a wide variety of dimensions, ranging 
from more rectangular forms, 33 feet by 22 feet, to perfectly square 
houses with sides of 26% feet or 30 feet. The Berry House exhibits what 
may be an original, one-story parlor wing off the passage. Upton has 
noted in his research in Tidewater Virginia that this resulting plan 
provided another 18th-century option for integrating the three rooms 


32 the majority of these houses extended the usable 


popular at that time. 
space into the cellar. Two had finished kitchens with fireplaces, while 
several of the others had either full or partial cellars for food 
storage. 

The exterior and interior decoration followed local contemporary 
styles. Frame cornices, often found among the earliest brick houses, еп- 
bellish these brick examples with often elaborate jack arches over the 
windows. Transom-lighted entrances and either 9/9 or 6/9 sash pierce 
the facades. Interior woodwork is all in the Federal style, with formal 
double- or single-run stairwells, mantels, wainscotting, chairrailing, 
raided six-panel doors, and often built-in presses flanking the chimneys. 
The mantels often suggest the creative influences of local joinery in the 


early 19th century. 


3 | ; 
oron; see particularly Chapter 6. For a discussion of Augusta 
County's three-room plans, see I-A, 2--Double-pile Three-room Plans. 
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Eight of these houses were enlarged later in the 19th century. In 
15 of these houses, the addition included a room off the lateral end of 
the passage and then contained rooms behind in ell fashion. Three of 
these additions incorporated three rooms and two had two rooms. Іп one 
example, at the Peck House, the two-room lateral addition created the 
popular double-pile Georgian plan. А two-room ell with a second passage 
was added behind the original hall at Belmont. The late 19th-century 
enlargements at the Stiegel House were the most minor, with only a brick 
kitchen added off the lateral end of the dining room. The Berry House 
remains as the only unenlarged house. 

Since the survey recorded all of the pre-Civil War houses, all ex- 
amples of this plan type have been documented. However, the owners and/ 
or residents did not permit interior inspection at the Waddell or 
Rusmisel Houses. The surviving examples are located throughout the 
county, although a larger number remain in the southern half of the 


county. 


Evaluation 


These houses are significant for several reasons. First, because 
they are some of the oldest houses in the county, they aid in the under- 
standing of the early waves of local building. Much experimentation oc- 
curred in the early 19th century, but this group displays a distinct 
local option. Other types of early houses from these years have been 
included in the non-standard plans category (see A-11). 

Second, many of the houses remain well preserved today, including 
the Berry, Stiegel, Crist, Peck, and Gochenour Yount Houses and Belmont. 
Of this cluster of houses, several have other significant features: the 
Stiegel House with its original second-floor painting, Belmont with a 
painted ceiling and graining by Green Berry Jones, and the Crist House 
with its excellent collection of well-arranged service and work areas. 

The National and Virginia Registers currently contain one example 
of this house type. The D. Rusmisel House in the Middlebrook Historic 


District. The Rusmisel House is one of the two uninspected examples. 
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(I-A, 7b) 


RESOURCE TYPE: SINGLE-PILE PLANS 
Identification 


Identification of single-pile, side-passage plans proved to be far 
less common in Augusta County. The survey located only two such houses 
built with this plan. Both dated to the 1840s or 1850s, placing them 
slightly later than the double-pile plans. Although both are constructed 
of brick, the plans are still different. The H. T. Miller House included 
а one-room ell, actually creating two rooms on the first floor but ina 
different arrangement than the double-pile plans. Posada Del Rey was en- 
larged by a lateral addition soon after it was built to create a central- 
passage plan. Both have subsequently been enlarged, although the frame 
additions have burned at the Miller House. 

Few similarities exist in exterior or interior decoration. The 
Miller House is located out in the country and is less elaborately deco- 
rated than Posada Del Rey, situated in the midst of Mt. Sidney, a flour- 
ishing turnpike town at the mid 19th century. In addition, the Miller 
House is currently abandoned and has been vandalized, so little of its 
original finish remains. Posada Del Rey boasts stylish finish in the 


late Federal and Greek Revival styles. 


Evaluation 


Houses with this plan were never common in Augusta County, as the 
survey has shown they do not appear to have played a significant role in 


the development of local styles or forms. 


(I - A, 7c) 
RESOURCE TYPE: MID TO LATE LOTH-CENTURY SIDE-PASSAGE PLANS 
Identification 


Side-passage plans became popular again in the late 19th century, 
but the plans were in a different context. Occasionally, new houses were 
built with this plan, as at the Williams House. These were now within 
two-story, two-bay blocks with hip roofs, reminiscent of the Italianate 
style, and were further removed from the three-bay, more rectangular 
plans related to the Federal era. However, most side-passage plans were 


added on to earlier houses, usually as a lateral addition to a two-room 
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I - А, 7-b 

Single-Pile Side-Passage Plan 
Date: ca 1840-60 

Brick:  5-course American bond 





Figure 44. 
07-952, H. T. Miller House, Augusta County 


Waynesboro East 
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house. Several examples of these later side-passage plans have been 
documented when found in conjunction with an earlier surveyed house. 
These additions date from the 1850s into the early 20th century. 
These side-passage additions display quite a variety of forms. 
Three are double-pile plans, three are single-room plans, two are single- 
room plans with an integral ell, and one is a three-room addition which 
includes a room to the back of the passage. All are two-stories in ele- 
| vation and usually have two or sometimes three front bays. Four are of 
frame construction, three brick, one stone, and two stucco. Six of these 
additions had gable roofs, while four had the increasingly popular hip 
roof. Other variable features include the chimney placement and basement. 
Chimneys were now generally moved to the interior walls, either the wall 
between the passage and adjoining room or the lateral walls between rooms 
in a double-pile plan. Only a few of these additions have full basements 
with fireplaces. The Samuel Life House boasts a particularly well- 
organized basement with several service rooms. Due to the date range, 
these houses exhibit a variety of late 19th-century interior finish. The 
Greek forms found in the earliest houses last until the late 19th century. 
Large, heavily-turned newels and oak mantels with overmantels, both remi- 
niscent of late 19th-century styles, are found in some of the more 


stylish examples. 


Evaluation . 


These houses, although not particularly significant in themselves, 
help illustrate the development of house plans in Augusta County. As the 
I-house became increasingly popular in the late 19th century, elements of 
this design, such as the side-passage plan, were selected by local resi- 
dents to update their older houses. These particular plans have been 


found throughout the county. 
(I- A, 8) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  ONE-ROOM PLANS 


Identification 


One-room houses were probably one of the most common forms of hous- 
ing in Augusta County, particularly in the 18th and first half of the 


19th centuries. Although many people lived in single-room houses 
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throughout the medieval period, it is not until the late 16th and 17th 
centuries that they began to survive. In certain parts of England, for 
example, these houses were less durable than other regions, leading to 
a checkered survival pattern. Many of the earliest houses in the colo- 
nies also continued this one-room plan; studies of 17th- and 18th- 

century Tidewater and Chesapeake areas reveal that this was indeed one 
of the most common plans. As late as 1860, one-third of the free white 
population in Chesterfield County lived in one-room houses. 

The surviving architectural record is unfortunately very skewed 
towards the larger, more substantial houses, complicating the documenta- 
tion of the more common one-room plan. The Augusta County survey docu- 
mented only 59 such examples. These examples were often very elusive, 
often being remodeled and encased in a variety of additions which mask 
their original identity. Undoubtedly, many more examples exist through- 
out the county, quite possibly in post-Civil War houses, but the original 
one-room structure was not clearly visible from the exterior. Oral his- 
tory accounts often describe the smaller detached kitchens or washhouses 
as the first house on the farm. Although these individual stories are 
difficult to document, it was quite common for local residents to build a 
larger house in the 19th century as finances permitted and social condi- 
tions demanded. Other local stories have suggested that a son or daugh- 
ter set up housekeeping in a one-room "kitchen" on their parents' farm, 
living there for a number of years before building or buying a larger 
house for their family. 

The earliest one-room houses were clearly conceived as discrete 
units and were considered satisfactory little spaces by the residents. 
John Lewis, one of the first and most influential early settlers in 
Augusta County, built a one-story house out of stone. Unfortunately most 
of the 18th-century houses are now gone, but a few substantially built 
one-room houses of masonry construction survive from the early 19th cen- 
tury. The Hannah Miller House and George Fauber House ате: both early 


19th-century, one-room houses. The Fauber House is clearly the most 





33 
Upton, Chapter VI; Jeffrey O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Archi- 
tecture and Historic Sites (Chesterfield County, 1983), pp. 98-100. 
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I - A, 8-b 
One-Room Plan: Rectangular (4 feet longer) 


Date: 1820-40 
Brick: Flemish & 4- to 5-course American bond 





Figure 45. 
07-729, George Fauber House, Augusta County 


Greenville 
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I- А, 8-b 
One-Room Plan: Rectangular (5 feet longer) 
Date: са 1800 


Limestone 
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Figure 46. 
07-315, R. L. Yates House, Augusta County 


Parnassus 
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formal example with interior finish in the popular Federal style. Like 
some of the other one-room houses, the Fauber House extends its space 
vertically with a basement kitchen and second-floor chambers. Occasion- 
ally, it is difficult to determine if a one-room plan енде could have 
been an addition to an older house or was built alone. Perhaps the most 
puzzling in this respect are the two one-cell units at "Rock Castle." 
Their delicate Federal woodwork and fine interior finish suggests the 
awareness of popular styles and the finances to imitate these. 

As the 19th century progressed, one-room houses became increasingly 
associated with people at the lower end of the economic scale. More 
prosperous farmers often enlarged their earlier one-room houses, inte- 
grating them into the popular I-house design or using them as ells for a 
new house. For the less wealthy, one-room houses continued to provide 
adequate housing into the 20th century. Many of these late 19th-century 
dwellings served as tenant houses or for other workers, as at the 
Clemmer-Hutchens Mill. In these situations, these dwellings often housed 
black families. Slave families had lived in single-unit houses before 
the Civil War, and they often built one-room houses after they were freed 
(see A-12--Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses). In many of the small towns 
and villages, black communities evolved on the outskirts in the late l9th 
century. The Hotchkiss maps often describe their houses as "cabins." А 
few of these "cabins" which survive at Greenville began as one-room 
houses in the late 19th century (see Appendix F, Augusta County Towns and 
Villages: Greenville). 

The other major groups of late 19th-century one-room houses are lo- 
cated in the more mountainous regions of the county. Oral history 
sources have suggested that the rate of survival in these areas is quite 
low; many of the houses have either burned, collapsed, or been moved and 
rebuilt in the current log cabin revival. In some areas, very few houses 
survive, as at Sherando or Love. Perhaps the greatest concentration re- 
mains in the mountains in the western portion of the county, particularly 
in the Estaline and Deerfield Valleys. Many of the Deerfield Valley 
cabins have been maintained as hunting camps, aiding in their survival. 
There may be more such structures still standing in the mountains.  Sev- 


eral times, local people provided directions to houses not shown on the 
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I - А, 8-a,2 
One-Room Plan: Nearly Square (within 1 foot) 


Date: ca 1860-84 
Log w/board & batten siding 





FL 


Figure 47. | 
07-668, Green Koagler House, Augusta County 


Greenville 
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USGS maps and alluded to other similar structures but were unable to pro- 
vide more specific directions. 

Previous scholarship has often attributed different ethnic and cul- 
tural influences to square and rectangular forms, but the Augusta County 
survey does not necessarily prove these theories. Henry Glassie has 
argued that the square cabin, generally 16 feet on each side, 1s an 
English form conforming to the traditional 16 feet square English bay, 
while the rectangular cabin drew upon Scotch and Irish а However, 
both square and rectangular forms have been found in the repertoire of 
the different ethnic groups which settled in the Valley, so these two 
forms cannot be so strictly associated with one specific ethnic group. 
The thematic lists divide the Augusta County examples into square and 
rectangular forms to aid in the analysis of these plans. The tabular 
lists further divide the examples in each category by their dimensions, 
such as perfectly square, nearly square, etc. (see Appendix C). 

Despite their differences in shape, both the square and rectangular 
forms display similar characteristics. Most are of log construction, 
with a single gable end chimney of either stone or brick. In all cases, 
the main living area was located on the first floor with a chamber above. 
Sometimes, these houses contained two full floors, but one- and one and 
one-half-story elevations appeared most common. Unlike the half stories 
lighted by dormers in eastern Virginia, Augusta County examples have low 
windows, generally a single six-pane sash, on the facade and sometimes 
the back wall as well. Occasionally, these one-room houses integrated 
service or work spaces into a lower basement level. This level might be 
a full basement with kitchen and fireplace, a spring room, or a cellar 
for food storage. These two forms of one-room houses differ most often 
in their fenestration. Most of the square houses display two-bay 
facades, with the door displaced away from the chimney end. While some 
of the rectangular houses retain a similar fenestration pattern, the 
wider examples usually boast a more symmetrical three-bay facade with 
central doorway. Only a few of the one-room houses have a gable-end 


entry. 





Џ 


E Glassie, "The Types of the Southern Mountain Cabin," in Jan H. 


Brunvand, The Study of American Folklore (New York, 1968). 
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I - А, 8-a,l 

One-Room Plan: Exactly Square 
Date: 19th century 

V-notched log 





ГЕЛЬЛЕ 10 Feet 


Figure 48. 
07-517, Smith House and Tavern, Square Cabin, Augusta County 


Greenville 
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Р А. Bb | 
One-Room Plan: Rectangular (4 feet longer) 


Date: 1860-80 
V-notched log 





Figure 49. | 
07-611, Hawpe House, Augusta County 


Vesuvius 
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Interior finish varied dramatically according to the type of con- 
struction and age and location of the house. The earlier masonry exam- 
ples boast the most elaborate finish with plaster walls and Federal de- 
tailing. The log examples are generally more plain, ranging from 
vertical board paneling or plaster walls to whitewashed walls. Plain, 
almost chaste mantels reminiscent of Greek Revival styles usually frame 
the fireplaces. The majority of houses contain enclosed corner stair- 
wells in the gable end opposite the chimney. Only a few houses still 
display the ladders which provided access to the sleeping room above. 
Many of the interiors of these one-room houses have been completely re- 


modeled with later additions and dressed in the current contemporary 


styles. 


Evaluation 


These more ordinary, one-room houses are seldom represented on the 
National and Virginia Registers. The only Augusta County example cur- 
rently on the Register is the Hannah Miller House, a Germanic bank house 
at Mossy Creek. However, well-preserved representative examples should 
certainly be included to document the diverse life styles of Augusta 
County's residents. 

Perhaps the best way to include some of these resources would be 
through thematic, multiple resource, or historic district nominations. 
For example, a thematic nomination on black housing could include tenant 
houses on individual farms and one-room houses built by black families 
after the Civil War, relating these to the earlier one-unit slave houses. 
A group of one-room and possibly two-room houses in the mountain regions, 
such as Estaline Valley or the Deerfield Valley, would also be a good 
thematic nomination. The Campbell and Sprouse cabins in the Estaline 
Valley display a variety of forms and construction techniques. Future 
historic districts of Augusta County towns should be sure to include any 
one-room houses on the fringe of the town. Greenville, one community 
which has been suggested for a district, contains a nice group of 
black "cabins" and a few other one-room houses. 

When evaluating individual buildings, the criteria should include 
the extent of the alterations, both exterior and interior. Well- 
preserved houses with few interior changes should be considered most 


significant. 
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I- А, 8-а,2 
One-Room Plan: Nearly Square (within 2 feet) 


Date: 1880-1900 
V-notched log 





Figure 50. 
07-504, George Campbell House, Augusta County 


Craigsville 
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I = А, OTD | 
One-Room Plan: Rectangular (3 feet longer) 
Date: 1900-1920 
Half-dovetail sawn logs 


Scale | 5 Feet 


Figure 51. 
07-505, Walter Campbell House, Augusta County 


Craigsville 


LIS 
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Figure 52. Walter Campbell House, ca 1900 
One-room rectangular house (8-b) 
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I - А, 8-а, 2 | 
One-Room Plan: Nearly Square (within 2 feet) 
Date: ca 1840-60 

V-notched log w/weatherboard 





Figure 53. 
07-540, McChesney-Craig House, Augusta County 


Augusta Springs 
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(I-A, 9) 


RESOURCE TYPE: TWO-ROOM PLANS 
Identification 


Two-room plans, along with I-houses, are the most numerous of the 
domestic resources surveyed in Augusta County. Such plans have been 
found in the cultural heritage of the various settlers who came to the 
Valley. Although the Germans were best known for their larger, three- or 
four-room Flurkuchenhaus plans, Samuel Kercheval, writing in the late 
19th century, noted that one- or one-and-a-half-story houses with two- 
room plans containing the characteristic central chimney, housed many 
families of German РРР Unfortunately, these more modest-sized 
houses have disappeared from the rural landscape more rapidly than the 
larger Continental houses. 

Two-unit houses also proved to be an important form of housing for 
people of more modest means throughout England and the British Isles be- 
ginning in the late l6th century. Although three-part houses are tradi- 
tionally regarded as the typical post-Medieval house, many people began 
either to condense or omit the service areas, moving them to separate 
buildings. Upton notes in his study of 17th- and 18th-century Tidewater 
Virginia that two-unit houses were among the first to be described in the 
documents. These generally followed what has come to be called a hall/ 
parlor plan, with the hall serving its traditional function as the "out- 
ward room" and the parlor аз an "inward room" sheltered from the front 
entrance and providing more private space for the family. By the early 
18th century in eastern Virginia, the extra cell for service spaces was 
often broken off, moved down to a lower level, to the back in a lean-to, 
or to a detached kitchen. Sleeping rooms or chambers were moved to the 
second floor. The prototypical house displayed dormers providing the 
half-story above and two exterior chimneys, which heated both first-floor 
rooms. 

Two-room houses proved to be a very acceptable house type in the 


Valley as well. Several appear from the first wave of substantial 


oo samuel Kercheval, A MESH of the == of Virginia (Woodstock, 
Virginia: J. Gatewood, 1850), p. 136. 


"P ea: See Chapter 5. 
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building in the 1790s to 1820s. Like many of these early houses, these 
two-room plans were found in masonry construction, both stone and brick, 
and often display a stylish three-bay facade masking more traditional 
plans. As the century progressed, more of these houses survived in 
wooden construction, predominantly log, but some examples are in frame. 
Two-room houses may also be among the many 18th-century houses which do 
not survive, but only further research could document these early exam- 
ples. These plans remained popular into the late 19th and. early 20th 
century, although they were often enlarged with ell or lateral additions 
as were the I-houses. | 

For the purposes of this discussion, the two-room plans have been 
divided into categories according to characteristics which reflect dif- 
ferences in room usage. The first division occurs between houses with 
one end chimney and, consequently, one heated first-floor room and two 
end chimneys with two heated first-floor rooms. Further subdivisions 
have been based on the location of the front entry; whether it leads into 
the larger, heated room; the smaller room, or if there were two front 
entries, with one into each room. While most of these facades display 
either three or sometimes two piercings, the houses with four-bay facades 
suggest a definite relationship to Pennsylvania vernacular architecture. 
Much more research clearly needs to be done on these two-room plans, and 
these category divisions only suggest differences in room usage which 


need further investigation. 


a-l. One heated room; single end chimney (hall/parlor plan; entry 
into larger room) 


This hall/parlor plan with one exterior chimney and one heated 
first-floor room proves to be one of the most common two-room plans in 
Augusta County. This plan is so popular throughout the southern 
Appalachians that Henry Glassie has called this the "typical Southern 
Mountain cabin." His typology outlines characteristics of this plan-- 
one or one-and-a-half stories, one to two rooms, a rectangular form, 
single gable end chimney, cross passage, an enclosed corner stairwell, 
often log construction, and dimensions in the range of 16 feet by 22 feet 
and 16 feet by 24 feet. Glassie concludes that this rectangular form was 


brought by the Scotch-Irish settlers into the mountains, in contrast to 
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10 Feet 





Figure 54.  Thomas-Beam House - hall-parlor plan (9-а,1) 





Figure 55. Thomas-Beam House 
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the square cabin, which he associates with the ЛЕК d Ed Chappell, 
in his study of Augusta County housing, suggests that the two-story ele- 
vation found in the Valley may well be a German or Anglo influence on 
this Scotch-Irish sem s 

Although ethnic differences in house planning and design have at- 
tracted many scholars to the study of Valley architecture, the assignment 
of specific forms to certain ethnic groups can often pose clear problems 
in evaluating these resources. For example, Dell Upton has argued that 
this two-room plan, which Glassie describes as a remnant of Scotch-Irish 
culture, is actually another form of hall/parlor house found all over 
England, not just Ireland. Studies of vernacular architecture in England 
clearly confirm the presence of this d The "diffusion" studies of 
these two-room houses in Virginia appear to be attempts to explain the 
differences in these plans in the eastern part of the State and across 
the mountains in the Valley. Eighteenth-century Virginia houses often 
display two end chimneys, a story-and-a-half elevation, and frame con- 
struction, all сЁ which were not particularly common in the Valley in the 
antebellum period. However, Upton has documented examples of single- 
chimney houses in eastern Virginia, but apparently the two-chimney form 
became more popular, perhaps better suited to the local planters' needs. 
In Augusta County, the hall/parlor plan simply assumed a different char- 
acter, with only one chimney being most popular.  Two-chimney examples 
survive here as well, although they are not as common. Unfortunately, 
little documentation remains from the 18th century to determine the forms 
present during those years. In any case, the arrangement of the rooms is 
quite similar--a larger, heated room off the entry and a second room to 
one side, ranging from half to the same size as the adjoining room.  Fur- 
ther research into these varieties of two-room plans throughout Virginia 
is clearly needed, especially since these were such common house types 


in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


"assis. "The Types of the Southern Mountain Cabin," pp. 338-370. 


е Т "Cultural Change in the Shenandoah Valley: Northern Augusta 


Houses Before 1861," p. 43. 


а W. Brunskill, Illustrated Handbook of Vernacular Architecture, 


(London, 1978) and M. W. Barley, The English Farmhouse and Cottage, (London, 
1961). 
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In Augusta County this plan has been found in all types of construc- 
tion materials, although most of the surveyed, pre-Civil War examples are 
of log construction. The two stone examples date to the period when 
stone construction was most popular, from the 1790s to 1840, while both 
of the brick examples date to the mid 19th century. Frame hall/parlor 
plans are occasionally found before the Civil War, but become more com- 
mon after the War with the general popularity of frame construction dur- 
ing those years. Several of the earliest houses are of log construction-- 
the Frederick Cline House, William Smith House, and Kerr House--but the 
. use of log remains widespread throughout the 19th century, lasting longer 
in the mountainous regions. The survey recorded 123 log examples and 18 
frame examples of this plan. 

In elevation, the two-story houses appear most common. Of the 
masonry examples, three are one story and only one is two stories.  How- 
ever, among the wooden houses, the proportions are.considerably different. 
Eighty-seven of the log and 11 of the frame examples are two stories; 23 
log and 4 frame houses are one and one-half stories, and only 12 log and 
2 frame are one story. Occasionally these houses with lower elevations 
were later heightened. However, the Valley does display a clear prefer- 
ence towards two-story houses in this plan as well as others. Those with 
the half story above do not have the dormers often associated with half 
stories in eastern Virginia; instead, narrow, six-pane sash usually 
pierce the low, second-story facade. 

The other exterior characteristics of these plans are quite similar 
to those described by Glassie. These are usually three-bay houses with a 
central entry leading into the larger room. The chimneys are constructed 
of both stone and brick, but brick clearly became more popular by the end 
of the 19th century. Gable roofs almost always finish these houses. In 
most of the cases, particularly in the wooden houses, the exterior deco- 
ration is fairly restrained with the occasional appearance of a transom 
over the central doorway. 

Inside, an off-center partition, usually of beaded board construction 
in the wooden houses, divides the space into two unequal-sized rooms. An 
enclosed corner stairwell is most often located along the central parti- 
tion, with access from the larger room, and projects into the smaller 


room. As with the exterior, interior decoration often remains quite 
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Figure 56. Frederick Cline House 
Original hall-parlor plan (9-а,1) 





Figure 57. Frederick Cline House 
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Figure 58. H. J. Griner House 
Mid 19th-century hall-parlor plan (9-a,1) 
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Figure 59. Taylor-Childress House 
A frame example of a hall-parlor plan from late 19th 


century (9-а,1) 
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plain, with whitewashed log walls and beaded, exposed floor joists and 
floorboards. However, some houses from the early 19th century display 
Federal mantels, molded trim with cymas or ovolos, chairrailing, and 
occasional wainscotting. By the mid to late 19th century, Greek or 
simpler board mantels and plain board trim had become more common. The 
walls were increasingly coated with plaster, covering earlier whitewash. 
The doors ranged from board and batten designs to six- or later four- 
panel forms. The second floor often contained an additional fireplace, 
providing a heated room on the upper floor. 

As with other Valley houses, space was often extended on a vertical 
dimension to include a basement or cellar, particularly in the early ex- 
amples of this plan. Several houses exhibit the bank siting so popular 
in this area with the resulting basement kitchen having ground-level 
access. The R. E. Andrews House, Elk Run Log House, and W. W. Redifer 
House display a full basement level with kitchen and service rooms. More 
commonly, a half-basement was excavated. Sometimes, as at the Taylor- 
Childress House, this served as a kitchen as late as the late 19th cen- 
tury, but more often this lower level contained merely a cellar for food 
storage. Many of these two-room houses still retain a detached kitchen 
which served these work functions in the 19th century. 

As the 19th and 20th centuries progressed and the owner's economic 
needs or family demands changed, these houses were commonly enlarged. 
Perhaps the first desire was to attach a kitchen to the main floor and 
remove any cooking functions from a separate building or from the main 
room itself. This often took the form of a shed addition to the back or 
sometimes to the side. Occasionally a previously detached kitchen was 
connected to the house, as at the J. M. McCutchan House. Sometimes this 
rear kitchen addition took the form of an ell, either one or two rooms 
long and one or two stories in elevation. These ell appendages had be- 
come quite standard features on I-houses by the late 19th century (see 
I-A, 5). Sometimes the older, two-room house was used as the ell, as- 
suming the same functions as the two-room ell plan, and a newer, more 
"modern" house was built to the front. 


Lateral additions proved to be quite popular on these two-room 


plans, more common than on other larger houses. In many cases, this in- 


volved the addition of a single room onto the "parlor" end and the 
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remodeling of the former "parlor" into a stair passage, creating in es- 
sence the popular I-house design. The earliest example of such a re- 
modeling occurred at the Robert Tate House, a two-story stone house, by 
1803. The Eugene Montgomery House, which has been stripped of its 
weatherboarding from the log section, clearly reveals this additive 
form. In most of these examples, a second end chimney was added to cre- 
ate a balanced facade. Occasionally rooms were added in a saddlebag 
fashion, utilizing the chimney on the hall end of the house to heat an 
additional first-floor room. Lateral additions often provided an appro- 
priate means of enlarging taverns. While creating the elongated forms so 
characteristic of these building types, sometimes two-room lateral addi- 
tions assumed the traditional ell functions of the kitchen and dining 
room with the appendage added to the side instead of to the rear. More 
often, however, these lateral extensions contained additional public 
Spaces. 

. These two-room, hall-parlor houses provided an acceptable form of 
housing for many Augusta County residents throughout the 19th century. 
The earliest surviving examples from the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury suggest that these houses were quite substantial for their day, such 
as the Frederick Cline House and the Tate House. Many farmers throughout 
the antebellum years built two-room farm houses. They also proved to be 
popular in many of the emerging towns, such as Steele's Tavern and 
Middlebrook, where they were often constructed of logs covered with 
weatherboards. By the late 19th century, they had become the homes of 
people of more modest means. Small farmers often built these, but they 
increasingly used frame construction as at the Gosnell House.  Two-room 
log houses remained popular longer in the more mountainous regions of 
the county. In many areas, especially around Middlebrook and in the 
southern part of the county, houses with this plan were built as tenant 
houses, usually still in log construction. This plan also proved popular 
for many free blacks as they began to construct houses in the emerging 
black communities scattered throughout the county and in the small towns 
and villages (see Appendix F, Augusta County Towns and Villages).  Two- 
room, hall-parlor plans remained popular well into the 20th century, and 


some of them have never been enlarged beyond their original size. 


I - А, 9-а,1 

Two-Room Plans 

One heated room; single end chimney 

(Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into larger room) 

Date: early 19th century 

V-notched log; frame addition covered w/weatherboard 
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Figure 60. 


07-463, Thomas Montgomery House, Augusta County 


Deerfield 
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Figure 61. Thomas Montgomery House 
Began as a hall-parlor log house (9-а,1). This was 
later enlarged in the 19th century to create the 
popular I-house model, and the entire house was 
covered with weatherboards to disguise its log 
origins. 
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In its basic form, this plan also displays similarities to other 
houses which contain different plans. Many of the one-room rectangular 
houses (I-A, 8b) and the three-room rectangular houses (I-A, 10) boast 
similar facades. In addition, log kitchens or washhouses (I-C, 2a) often 
assumed this rectangular, end chimney form, sometimes with a two-room 
plan, but these outbuildings are usually smaller than the two-room houses. 
The relationship between this hall-parlor plan and these other building 


types also merits further investigation. 


a-2. One heated room; single end chimney (hall/parlor plan; entry 
into smaller room) | 


In a considerably smaller group of these two-room houses with one 
end chimney and one heated room, the major front entrance leads into the 


"parlor." However, this change in 


smaller room, previously known as the 
the entrance suggests a definite change in room usage, since the earlier 
parlor or "inward room" received its name from its location away from the 
front door and its use for more private, family activities. In many of 
these examples, this smaller entry room also contains the access to the 
stairwell, suggesting that these particular plans may be more reminiscent 
in room usage to the side-passage plans (I-A, 7). Тһе two-bay facades 
also provide evidence for this relationship. Further research is needed 
on these houses to determine the room usages, but they are clearly very 
different from the previously described hall/parlor arrangement. 

The survey located six log and two frame examples of this plan, dating 
from 1800 to about 1870. One of these houses is a frame example that was 
dated before 1803 through the Mutual Assurance Records. All are two- 
story houses with a similar plan on the second floor. Of these examples, 
some of the log houses may have been smaller houses on a farm, like the 
N. A. Michael House, and may have served work or service functions. 
Others were clearly built as houses and were later enlarged to keep pace 


with changing social and economic means. 


a-3. Interiors not inspected or heavily altered; houses which have 
been reconstructed. жы | 


This resource category contains additional examples of three-bay 
rectangular houses with single end chimneys, but, in all cases, the origi- 


nal interior plans were not known. In several cases, the exteriors 


I - А, 9-a,2 
Two-Room Plans 


One heated room; single end chimney 


(Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into smaller room) 


Date: 


early 19th century 


V-notched log w/weatherboard 
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Figure 62. 


07-321, Margaret Miller House, Augusta County 


Briery Branch 
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suggested the familiar hall/parlor plan, but the owner would not permit 
interior inspection and any description of the plan was not sufficient to 
place it in a more precise category. Several of the log houses surveyed 
had been moved from their original sites and reconstructed in what might 
be considered a current revival of log cabins. Most of these reconstruc- 
ted examples now contain one large room, but they may have originally 
been two rooms. In many cases, no attempt was made to restore the origi- 
nal woodwork and only the shell was actually moved, complicating dating 


and evaluating these structures. 


b-1. Two heated rooms; two end chimneys (Two- or three-bay houses; 
entry into larger room) 


This resource category contains a group of two-room houses which 
display a hall/parlor plan similar to those described earlier (9, a-1), 
but with two heated first-floor rooms instead of one. Іп addition to 
this preliminary distinction, these houses display other characteristics 
which distinguish them from the single-chimney designs. Most of these 
appear to be larger in dimension, with the length often 13 to 16 feet 
greater than the depth. The larger number of masonry examples--32 brick 
and 4 stone--suggest that these were also more substantial houses for 
their day. Опју 6 frame and 11 log examples were surveyed. In many 
cases, these houses also boast more stylish facades and a full two-story 
elevation. | 

As a group, these particular houses also date slightly earlier than 
the single-chimney designs. The brick and stone examples range from = 
1810-1850; the frame and log from 1810-1860. These date to the same pe- 
riod as the development and local acceptance of the I-house in Augusta 
County. These two-chimney houses seem to suggest local attempts at inte- 
grating some of the popular I-house ideals with more traditional plans. 
The symmetrical shells display three-bay facades with a central entrance 
and are further balanced by a chimney on each end. In proportions, these 
houses also resemble the I-house plans. Exterior decoration also exhib- 
its decorative brick or frame cornices, transom or segmental arched tran- 
soms, brick jack arches or molded wooden lintels, and 9/6 or 6/6 sash 


commonly adorning contemporary I-houses. 
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Eugene Crosby House 


Figure 63. 


Hall-parlor plan with two heated rooms (9-b,1) 





Eugene Crosby House 


Figure 64 
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The interior plan lacks the formality afforded by the central раз- 
sage. The main entry usually leads into the largest room, with a smaller 
room to one side. Occasionally the rooms are close to being equal, as at 
the McClung or Gilkeson Houses near Spottswood, and this necessitates a 
slightly asymmetrical facade. The stairs are located most commonly along 
the central partition as with other hall/parlor plans, although in a few 
cases, these are situated in a corner alongside the fireplace. The 
larger proportions of these houses, compared to the smaller hall/parlor 
plans, have often permitted the later creation of a central passage, cre- 
ating a semblance of the plan to which the facade aspired. Sometimes 
this is merely a narrow passage without a stairwell; at other times, an 
enclosed central stairwell variation has been created. 

Since these houses appeared to be more substantial dwellings, they 
displayed popular ways of extending household space, either vertically 
or horizontally, similar to I-houses of their day. Three of these 
houses boast original one-room ells which served as dining rooms. One 
house contained a lateral kitchen wing, while a second exhibited two 
wings, one to each side, resembling the three-part plans (I-A, 4). Many 
of the examples utilize the popular bank siting to provide a full base- 
ment with kitchen or service facilities. Like other two-room plans and 
I-houses, these have often been considerably enlarged in the late 19th 
or 20th centuries with a kitchen shed addition, one- or two-room ell, or 
a lateral extension; sometimes this two-room structure was used as an ell 
for a larger, later house. 

These larger, hall/parlor plans display more richly embellished in- 
teriors than the smaller two-room plans. Elaborate Federal woodwork 
often survives, ranging from mantels, chairrailing, wainscotting, and peg 
boards to molded trim with carved corner blocks or ovolo or cyma archi- 
trave trim. Although most of the ceilings have been plastered, a few 
display beaded floor joists and ceiling boards. If the interior parti- 
tions are composed of boards rather than stud construction, these are 
always finely beaded. The mantels often prove to be quite decorative in 
these houses and reveal richly adorned Valley interpretations as well as 


other unusual local designs. 
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Two-Room Plan 

Two heated rooms; two end chimneys 

(Two- or three-bay houses; entry into larger room) 
Date: 1837-50 

Brick: Flemish & 5-course American bond 





Figure 65. | 
07-610, David Gilkeson House, Augusta County 
Vesuvius 
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Figure 66. 
John R. Berry House 


Two-room house; two heated 
rooms, two end chimneys; 
2- or 3-bay house w/entry 
into larger room. Later 


ell (9-b,1) 





Figure 67. 


John R. Berry House 
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b-2. Two heated rooms; two end chimneys (Four-bay houses; entry 


into one or both rooms) 


These resources are similar in many ways to those in the previous 
category (I-A, 9-b,1) besides the mere presence of a second chimney. 
These houses date to the first half of the 19th century and appear to 
be some of the more substantial of the two-room plans. Ten display brick 
construction, 3 log, and 2 frame. Like the previous category, these 
houses have the added convenience of a second heated room on the first 
floor and often two heated rooms on a full second floor. In plan, the 
rooms are sometimes of equal size, but more likely, the central partition 
is slightly off center. 

However, one major difference distinguishes these two-room plans 
from the former designs. Whereas houses in the former category display 
three-bay facades reminiscent of the popular I-house, these House exhibit 
оос Бау facades. Even though the bays are balanced and the facades are 
fairly symmetrical, the exterior does not suggest the central passage 
associated with Georgian designs. These four-bay plans are found through- 
out the Valley, with more examples documented thus far in Rockingham 
County than in Augusta. Henry Classie has suggested that this facade 

reflects planning ideas of the early German settlers, who often had two 

or four bays with an entry into each room. Little further research has 
been completed on this particular design, but examples can be found 
throughout Pennsylvania. Glassie dates the popularity of this plan in 
Pennsylvania to the recent two-thirds of the 1800s, у but many Augusta 
County examples date to the first half of the century. То this date, 
survey work in the Valley suggests that examples with this plan were 
built well into the 20th century, although increasingly in frame. Eleven 
of the documented Augusta County houses display two front doors, a form 
more commonly found in Pennsylvania, but, in four cases, these houses ex- 
hibited only one door. The use of the rooms within these two-front-door 
examples deserves further research. Hopefully, the Valley RP3 Regional 
Report will provide more information on the distribution of this form. 

In other characteristics, these houses are again remarkably similar 


to early l9th-century two-room and I-house plans. Exterior decoration 


Ваве, Pattern in the Material Folk Culture of the Eastern United 
States, p. 49. 
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Two-Room Plan 

Two heated rooms; two end chimneys 

(Four-bay houses; entry into one or both rooms) 
Date: 1820-40 | 

Brick: Flemish bond facade 
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Figure 68. 
07-794, Brown-Sandy House, Augusta County 
Churchville 
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ЈЕ Да Ва 
Two-Room Plan 
Two heated rooms; two end chimneys 
(Four-bay Houses; entry into one or both rooms ) 
Date: ca 1820-50 | 
Brick: Flemish & 4- to 6-course American bond w/glazed headers 





Figure 69. 
07-731, Jacob Price House, Augusta County 
Greenville 
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and interior decoration is often quite elaborate in these houses, sug- 

gesting the affluence of their original owners. Only two of these houses 
had one-room integral extensions, one to the side and one in the form of 
an ell. However, four other houses displayed a vertical distribution of 


space with full basements and kitchens. 


b-3. Interiors not inspected or heavily altered; houses which have 
been reconstructed 


Only one house in the "9b" category, with two end chimneys, could 
not be classified because of later alterations. The Fretwell-Garber 
House appears to be a brick hall/parlor which was remodeled into an 
I-house in the late 19th century. Because the fenestration has been 
covered with stucco, it is difficult to determine the original piercings. 
However, the door may simply have been moved from the present central bay 


to the end bay, and the present three bays may well be original. 


c. Central flue (dating from late 19th through 20th centuries) 


Two-room plans continued to be quite popular among people of more 
modest means well into the 20th century in various parts of the county. 
Descriptions in this section have revealed the continuation of these 
hall/parlor plans with the characteristic end chimneys. However, by the 
turn of the century, flues for wood stoves began to replace chimneys with 
fireplaces as a popular heating provision. When this transition occurred, 
the smaller flue was usually moved into the center of the house and had 
the potential to heat all four front rooms. Several examples of this 
later plan variation have been documented in the survey to reveal the 
changes occurring within this common plan type. The surveyed examples 
illustrate the three-bay facades that were most common. The plans were 
still somewhat asymmetrical inside, with the central entry leading into 
the larger room. Elevations ranged from one and one-half to two full 


stories, revealing the popularity of second-floor chambers. 


Evaluation 


Although these two-room plans are some of the most common resources 
throughout the county at this time, they have received surprisingly 


little research. Areas for further research are suggested throughout the 
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Figure 70. Davis Tenant House 
Hall-parlor plan from late 19th century (9-c) 
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Figure 71. Davis Tenant House 
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report, but the two major АБ. аге (1) the room usage of these plans, 
including any differences between the 9a and 9: catesorics, and (2) the 
relationship of these Augusta County plans to those two-room plans in 
eastern Virginia and perhaps to other parts of the State as well. Such 
research might also determine more appropriate means of dividing these 
plans into categories which may prove more helpful than those found in 
this report. These categories have only been suggested as a means for 
preliminary organization and analysis. 

The survey documented all the two-room plans that could clearly be 
dated to the pre-Civil War period. As with one-room houses, earlier two- 
room houses may well be enclosed within later additions, or they may have 
been remodeled and integrated into an ell for a later house. Other ex- 
amples will certainly be uncovered. Similarly, since these plans proved 
so common, only typical or representative examples of later houses have 
been documented. More information about the later distributions of these 
plans throughout the county has been included with the descriptions of 
the various plans. 

Individual registration of these resources is limited to one ехаш- 


' which was substantially remodeled 


ple, the Tate House or "Clover Mount, 
by 1803. The Middlebrook Historic District includes many examples of 

this form, which proved quite popular in 19th-century Augusta County vil- 
lages. However, because these are often smaller, more modest houses, 

they have received little attention on the Register. In the future, 
examples of two-room plans could be integrated into thematic or multiple 
resource nominations. For example, proposed multiple resource nomina- 
tions of smaller log houses in the mountain regions such as Estaline 
Valley or Deerfield could include examples of these houses along with 
other one-room and small log houses. Another proposed thematic nomina- 
tion might deal with black housing in the county, utilizing slave housing, 
tenant housing, and free black housing in both towns and villages. This 
might include houses such as the Mary and Jackson Minnis House, the 
Martha Washington House, and the Clarence Hall House, all log two-room 


houses. Future historic districts, such as Greenville, would involve 


more registration of these resources. In any case, since these resources 


were so common for Augusta County, they deserve more serious consideration. 
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(I - A, 10) 


RESOURCE TYPE: RECTANGULAR THREE-ROOM PLANS 
Identification 


Three-room houses appeared quite common in 19th-century Augusta 
County, arranged in a variety of plans from the Flurkuchenhaus and 
double-pile, three-room plans to the I-house with integral one-room ell 
and several non-standard plans. This small group of three-room rectan- 
gular houses displays a plan unlike the others that have been documented 
so far. The exteriors of these houses suggest the single-pile, three- 
bay, hall/parlor plans, but they actually incorporate three rather than 
two first-floor rooms. The central entry leads into the largest room, 
heated by an exterior gable-end chimney, as in the hall/parlor plan. 

The space to the other end has been divided into two small, equal-sized 
rooms, both with access from the large room through the central parti- 
tion. In all examples, the central cross passage 15 opened up to the 
larger room. | 

The origins of this particular form are unclear. In his study of 
North River District housing, Edward Chappell relates these plans to the 
Flurkuchenhaus model, suggesting that the three-room concept survived in 
smaller-scale log houses as well. Although the three-room plan may have 
survived, Chappell argues that the rooms had clearly assumed functions 
different from the traditional m However, these plans cannot be 
so easily and quickly tied to the Rhenish prototypes. Peter Smith has 
found in his study of Welsh housing that an identical three-room plan was 

one of the most common of all traditional Welsh plans. Smith labels this 
a Welsh Type A plan, or an "inside cross passage." In Wales, the larger 
room continued to serve as the hall, with a small service room and cold 
parlor to the other end. Smith argues that this plan actually incorpo- 
rated the three essential components of traditional planning--public, 
private, and working spaces--into a two-unit siege < Further research 
is needed on this plan in Virginia to understand its presence here in 
Augusta County. 


ата Chappell, "Cultural Change in the Shenandoah Valley: Northern 


Augusta Houses Before 1861," (Master Thesis, University of Virginia School of 
Architecture, April 4, 1977), pp. 65-68. 


^?peter Smith, Houses of the Welsh Countryside (London, 1975), pp. 157- 
158, 174. 
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Figure 72. 
07-45, Arehart House, Augusta County 


Augusta Springs 
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Augusta County contains nine examples of this plan. Eight of the 
houses date from the first half of the 19th century; only one dates to 
the post-Civil War period. All of these examples are located in the 
western half of the county, either on the east or west sides of North 
Mountain. Two are in the North River District, three in the Churchville 
area, one near Elliots Knob, two near Augusta Springs, and one is in 
Deerfield. | | | 

These nine houses display a number of characteristics reminiscent 
of the rectangular hall/parlor plans. First, all are constructed of 
v-notched logs. In dimension, the length is generally five to seven feet 
more than the width. Elevations range from one and one-half to two sto- 
ries with a three-bay facade containing a central entry. Seven have a 
single gable-end chimney; two have an additional chimney on the other 
end, creating a second heated room on the first floor. Gable roofs top 
all of the houses. 

Several of the houses have extended the work space vertically into 
a basement or cellar. Two boast a full raised basement with grade-level 
entry. Oral history accounts indicate that banked siting was actually 
quite common in the 19th century, although now many examples are gone. 
Both the Hull-Wagner House and Frank Kennedy House contained kitchens 
with fireplaces on this lower level. One other house has a partial cel- 
lar, used for 2951 storage, 

Inside, the houses again share characteristics with their contempo- 
rary log neighbors. Vertical board partitions, usually beaded, divide 
the rooms on both the first and second floors. The stairs are most com- 
monly located along the central partition, with access from the main 
room, and project into one of the smaller rooms. Walls were either 
plastered, whitewashed, or finished with horizontal board panelling. 

The mantels often display simplified Federal forms. Other trim includes 
cyma or ovolo architrave molding and chairrailing. In several cases, 
the beaded floor joists and second-floor boards are still exposed. The 
second floors usually contain either a two- or three-room plan with 


similar finish. 
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Evaluation 


Currently no resources from this category have been listed on the 
Virginia or National Registers. Since most of these are located in the 
mountainous areas, they would not be included in a historic district 
nomination. Perhaps the best way to represent these resources on the 
Register would be to compile a thematic nomination on representative 
small house plans, of either log or frame, in a certain portion of the 
county. This might also include one-room houses, two-room houses, and 
perhaps some of the non-standard plans. 

The majority of these houses have been altered very little. Archi- 
tectural integrity should thus be one of the primary criteria for evalu- 
ating these resources. The two examples with raised, grade-level 
basements also exhibit a common house siting, but these are also the 
only two houses with a second end chimney. The McCutchan-Sprouse House 
in the Estaline Valley is one of a good grouping of log houses, dating 
to the late 19th and early 20th century in that area. 

Additional research, particularly into the use of the rooms, is 
needed on these various three-room plans throughout the county. Perhaps 
further connections can be drawn between these different plans. When 
writing this report, little research was available on the presence of 
this particular plan in other regions of Virginia. It is hoped that 
future regional study units will help answer some questions regarding 


the development of this plan in Augusta County. 


(I-A, 11) 


RESOURCE TYPE: NON-STANDARD EARLY- TO MID-19TH-CENTURY PLANS AND FRAGMENTS 
FROM EARLIER HOUSES 


Identification 


This category includes a variety of domestic resources which do not 
fit into the other plan categories. Many of these buildings date to the 
early 19th century, which was a period of. great experimentation in house 
planning. Further research into these houses, including more precise 
dating, may help one to understand these houses. 

The largest group of these plans displays variations on the popular 
I-house model. The James Crawford House, which has been heavily remod- 


eled, containsthe components of the I-house plan--two rooms with end 
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chimney and a stair passage--but the passage has been removed from the 
main block and added to the front. In its present location, its func- 
tions have also changed, since it no longer monitors traffic into both 
first-floor rooms. Three other houses--the Ivan Smith House, W. B. 
Moomaw House, and Bellefont--display one-story variations reminiscent 
of eastern Virginia central-passage plans. All three examples are of 
brick construction and date to the 1810 to 1830 period. Both the Smith 
House and Bellefont rest on full basements, with the bank siting at the 
Smith House suggesting the Continental planning traditions. The Моотам 
House was sited on relatively flat ground and had a partial dirt cellar. 
Although both Bellefont and the Moomaw House have stairs to the garrett, 
there is no indication in either case that the upper level rooms were 
originally finished. 

Three examples of log houses with variations on the I-house plan re- 
main from ca 1820 to 1860. The Sheets-Wright House is a full two-story 
house with central passage, but the stairs are enclosed along one side of 
the partition and project into one adjoining room. The M. P. Coode and 
Fleek Houses display central passages and two exterior end chimneys. | 
However, both houses have been so remodeled that the original plans re- 
main unclear. All three of these two-story log houses reveal similar 
dimensions--32 feet by 24 feet, 33 feet by 23 feet, and 34 feet by 25 
feet. 

|. Three other resources listed here contain unusual three-room plans. 
Several of the resource categories revealed that three-room plans were 
quite common at the turn of the 19th century and throughout the antebel- 
lum years--the Continental Flurkuchenhaus (I-A, 1), double-pile three- 
room plans (I-A, 2), I-houses with one-room ells (I-A, 5), and rectangu- 
lar three-room plans (I-A, 10). The examples listed here reflect the 
creative designs of local builders. All are brick houses, dating ca 
1810 to 1840. The Miller-Greiner House arranges its three rooms in a 
long single-pile block with two rooms in a two-story elevation and one 
in a one-story wing. The main block projects a two-bay facade with a 
door leading into each room. The Toll House is another unusual single- 
story house reminiscent of eastern Virginia in elevation. The rooms are 
arranged in a partial double-pile plan, but this is totally unlike the 


double-pile three-room plans described earlier (see I-B, 2). The open 
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Т-А, 11 
Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plan 
Date: 1829 


Brick: Flemish & 3- to 4-course American bond 
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> Figure 73. 


07-650, W. B. Moomaw House, Augusta County 
Greenville 
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Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plan 
Date: ca 1820-40 
Brick: Flemish facade 
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Figure 74. 
07-277, Ivan Smith House, Augusta County 
Parnassus 
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Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plan 
Date: 1820-40 


Brick: Flemish & 3-course American bond 
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Figure 75. 


07-920, Miller-Greiner House, Augusta County 
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stair is located in the long room which runs the depth of the house. The 
Wunderlich House currently contains three rooms, but it apparently also 
had a partition which created a narrow passage to one side. While the 
exterior clearly suggests a single-pile I-house with two-story elevation 
and three-bay facade, the third, central chimney visible from the ex- 
terior alludes to its unusual plan. The central entry leads into a 
heated living space which contains an enclosed corner stairwell. A bed- 
room was located to one side and a deeper room with large fireplace to 
the other side. The small passage located in the front part of this room 
had served as a dining room more recently. | 

Two of these houses are quite unusual. Sunnybrook Farm is a square, 
two-story brick house with asymmetrical two-bay facade and two-room plan, 
virtually unparalled in the county. The origins of the single-pile, 
three-room brick building at the W. R. Dunlap House are unclear. With 
its single-story elevation and three front doors, each leading into a 
heated room, the building resembles the double-house form found for slave 
housing but with three rooms instead of two. It may have also served as 
an outbuilding with some rooms for servants or slaves incorporated into 
the building. However, older residents recall that this served as a 
tenant house or caretaker's house in the 20th century. The building has 
been substantially remodeled in the 20th century, making any determina- 
tion of its original function more difficult. 

When interior inspection of a house was not possible and the plan 
was difficult to determine from the owner's description, the houses were 
included in this category. The J. H. Sheets House, Bailey House, and 
Keller-Brown House fall into this dilemma. The Bailey House suggests a 
two-room rectangular plan, and the owner stated that part of the house 
was log. A previous survey indicated that one chimney was older than 
the other, so this may have begun as а hall/parlor plan and a second 
chimney was added later to create two heated rooms. The Keller-Brown 
House displays the four-bay facade often found in the Valley. Most of 
the surveyed examples contained two-room plans, but the owner reported 
that this has three rooms. Without a more detailed inspection, it cannot 
be determined whether this plan is original; hence, it has not been in- 


cluded in any more specific category. 
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Non-Standard Early- to Mid- 19th Century Plans 
1820-50 | 
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Figure 76. 
`07-727 , Sheets-Wright House, Augusta County 
Greenville 
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Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plan 


Date: ca 1810-30 
Brick: -Flemish & 4-course American bond 
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Figure 77. | 
07-198, John Daniel Wunderlich House, Augusta County 
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The second part of this category includes buildings which appear to 
be fragments from earlier houses. Two-room ells remain at the R. W. 
Moffett House, the Davis-Painter House, and the Stickley-Masincupp 
House. In two of these cases, the older occupants of the house remember 
having heard that the front part of the house was removed and replaced 
by a more modern house, but the ell was retained for the kitchen and work 
spaces. The other houses listed here are single-cell structures--two 
brick cells at "Rock Castle" and one brick cell at Steele's Tavern. 
Early 20th-century. descriptions of both of these houses indicate that a 
portion of the older house had been removed and replaced. These three 
brick cells are quite old, suggesting that the previous house may have 
been late 18th century in date. These were perhaps log houses that had 
deteriorated before the more substantial brick additions. The original 
portion of the Davis-Bosserman House contains a hall and room to one side 
in what might be called a side-passage plan. The present owner does not 
know much about the previous plan, but the structural evidence suggests 
that a room may have been torn down to one side. Unfortunately, inspec- 


tion of the second floor of this house was not permitted. 


Evaluation 


These houses deserve further research, since it is often in the ex- 
ceptional or unusual plans that the traditional planning concepts become 
more apparent. Since many of these date to the early 19th century, they 
could help illuminate the period of experimentation occurring in house 
planning during those years. None of these resources are currently 
listed on either the Virginia or National Register. Hopefully, further 


research might lead to more criteria for evaluating these structures. 
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(I - А, 12) 


RESOURCE TYPE: SLAVE, SERVANT, AND TENANT HOUSES 
Identification 


Slave, servant, and tenant housing are perhaps the most difficult 
domestic resources to document. Since they were clearly less substan- 
tial houses than the owners' houses, these resources have a much lower 
survival rate. Those that do survive are probably not the most repre- 
sentative of these resources, particularly with the slave houses. In 
addition, much of our knowledge about slave and tenant housing comes 
through oral history and is quite difficult to prove through the histori- 
cal documents. Local stories have often evolved about certain buildings 
or spaces being used for slave housing. Sometimes the age of the build- | 
ing warrants such an assumption, whereas other times the building clearly 
dates to the post-Civil War period. Oftentimes local residents speculate 
that a building used as a tenant house in their lifetime had previously 
been a slave house. Although some scholarship has begun to delve into 
this field in the last two decades, much more work needs to be done 
throughout the South to establish a general framework for evaluating 
these resources. | 

The earliest surviving buildings in Augusta County which can be tied 
to slave cultures are clearly some of the most exceptional slave housing 
forms. These are mainly two-unit houses, assuming a double-house form 
with the two rooms side by side. Studies of slave housing have suggested 
that each room was used for a single eine Augusta County examples 
most commonly have two front doors, each leading into rooms of relatively 
equal size. Chimneys are located either оп each gable end or in the cen- 
ter, serving both rooms. Most of these buildings are one story in Бена 
tion with а loft above, although several examples display either a low or 
full second story. Most are of brick construction, although one example 


remains in log and one in frame. Gable roofs top all of these houses. 


3 George W. McDaniel Hearth & Home: Preserving A People's Culture 
(Philadelphia, 1982) is perhaps the most helpful work on slave and tenant 
housing. | 


рана, рр. 94-101. 
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LA. 12 

Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses 
Date: mid 19th century 

Brick 
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Slave House 


Figure 78. 
07-75, Kasper-Coiner House, Augusta County 


Waynesboro West 
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Local plans differ in certain characteristics from the double house 
often described in recent scholarship. Whereas in many of the eastern 
Virginia and Maryland examples the two rooms are separate, the Augusta 
County houses have interior communication between the two rooms. Because 
the two rooms are usually connected, only a few have two stairwells, one 
in each room; most have a single stairwell which must have served both 
rooms. Most of the Augusta County houses have sleeping space on the sec- 
ond floor, but the Kasper Coiner House has no access to the garrett 
above. The present residents recall seeing a bed hung from wooden posts 
from the ceiling, so the first floor must have been an all-purpose living 
and sleeping space. 

Older residents often indicate that these slave houses sometimes 
served a second function as a kitchen or work room for the main house. 

At Walnut Grove, the slave house was connected to the dining room ell by 
an extended porch, and the room closest to the main house was reportedly 
used as the kitchen. Oral histories have suggested that the slave house 
at Greenwood was also used for this purpose along with housing the domes- 
tic slaves. These stories complicate the otherwise simple, single-family- 
per-room theory and indicate that the uses of the spaces in these houses 
could well be different than one might imagine. George McDaniel has also 
suggested that slave houses in Maryland were often found in conjunction 
with other work spaces. | 

Most of these slave houses are located in the yard of the main 
house and often incorporate some of the features of contemporary houses. 
Several boast decorative molded, corbeled, or houndstooth brick cornices, 
or rowlock window arches. Most display Flemish bond facades, sometimes 
with glazed headers, but the remainder of the building is of American 
bond, either four or five course. The presence of these buildings so 
near the house suggests their use as the residence of house or domestic 
slaves or servants, and because of their location they were more formally 
finished. | 

Many of these buildings have been abandoned for much of the 20th 


century and have been altered very little. Plaster with whitewash 
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Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses 
Date: mid 19th century 
Brick: 5-course American bond 
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Slave House 


Figure 79. 
07-980, Harriston, Augusta County 
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Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses 

Date: mid 19th century 

Brick: Flemish facade & 5-course American bond 
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usually covered the walls which were occasionally finished with a simple 
chairrailing and in one house, a peg board. Plain board trim usually 
encased the windows and doors. If a mantel remained, it was generally a 
fairly simple design with no moldings or decoration. The floor joists 
and ceiling boards were left exposed. Stairwells were generally enclosed 
or open corner stairs and were seldom elaborated, and they were located 
along the central partition. Although brick partitions proved most com- 
mon, several houses had plain board partitions between rooms. 

Two of these slave houses were connected to the main house. А: 
Arbor Hill, a later frame lateral kitchen extension connected a frame 
two-story slave house to the main house. The slave house was actually 
built on to an earlier ell at the William Smith House. Mrs. Crum, ап 
88-year-old descendent of the Smith family who recently died, recalled 
that these rooms were built for slave housing and for the kitchen, and 
that black families who worked here in the late 19th and 20th century 
continued to live in this wing of the house. 
| Historical studies of slave housing indicate that these larger, two- 
unit houses were more rare in the 19th century and that the majority of 
slaves lived in smaller, one-room wooden houses. George McDaniel de- 
scribes these single-cell structures as being one-story in elevation 
with a loft for sleeping and having a single end chimney which heated the 
first floor aal Undoubtedly, these types of houses were common in 
Augusta County as well; older residents often recall buildings known as 
slave houses fitting this description on their farms, but many have been | 
torn down. At Greenwood the brick slave house served as a centerpiece 
for a large group of log slave houses located behind. Unfortunately, it 
is difficult to prove the use of any standing one-room dependencies as 
slave houses. The Works Progress Administration survey of La Grange re- 
ports that a one-story, one-room log building on the farm served as a 
kitchen with a room for slaves and servants above. Throughout the course 
of the survey, Augusta County residents would suggest that a log wash- 
house or kitchen was used as the "old slave house," but again these 
assumptions are difficult to document. McDaniel states that on some 


Maryland farms, if there was a small number of slaves, they might have 





ИЕН, р. 47. 
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indeed slept in ара" The presence of fireplaces in these 
buildings does lend some evidence to their use in this respect. At one 
house, a woman recalled that a black man who worked on the farm when she 
bought it was living on the second floor of a detached brick kitchen and 
that he continued to live there until his death. Occasionally, a second- 
floor room of a later washhouse had been plastered and had a fireplace, 
suggesting its use for hired hands. | 

Tenant houses often followed forms similar to earlier slave houses. 
A number of one-room houses, usually of log construction, were documented 
as tenant houses in the late 19th or early 20th century. McDaniel notes 
that one-room tenant houses were found well into the 20th century in his 
Maryland study т. The Augusta County examples have often been еп- 
larged by kitchen and bedroom additions. Oral histories have indicated 
that several continued to be the homes of black families or farm workers 
until well into the mid 20th century, such as those at Deep Meadow Farm 
and the J. M. Bare House. | | 

Perhaps more common among the surviving record are two-room tenant 
houses. Rectangular, two-room plans were commonly built in Augusta 
County throughout the late 19th century, particularly among people of 
less affluent economic means. These were generally two stories in ele- 
vation and proved to be adequate in housing space and needs well into 
the 20th century. Many followed the more standard hall-parlor plan and 
were of log construction. These have been most often enlarged by a 
single-story kitchen. 

Hired hands and cooks may also have lived within the main house. 
Older residents recall that the room over the kitchen was often used for 
this purpose. The kitchen was usually located in an ell by the late 19th 
century, and quite often this was the back room of a two-room ell. A 
separate stairwell, usually enclosed, led to the kitchen chamber. Many 
of these kitchen chambers were totally unconnected to the other ell 
rooms; one had to come back down through the kitchen and go to a front 


stairwell to enter the other ell rooms. The use of these second-floor 
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rooms for hired hands may also account for the presence of stairwells on 
the ell porch which provided a more direct access to these rooms from 


the outside. 


Evaluation 


Black housing deserves more serious study throughout the State. The 
Augusta County survey has located a group of slave houses, tenant houses, 
and freeholders' houses which could and should be more carefully studied 
in conjunction with the historical documents. Further information on 
tenant houses and freeholders' houses can be found under one-room plans 
(I-A, 8) and two-room plans (I-A, 9), since the majority of the surveyed 
examples fall into those categories. The relationships between these 
black housing forms should be studied. Further information on surveyed 
houses and buildings in black communities can be found under Appendix F, 
Augusta County Towns and Villages. 

This survey of black housing is not all inclusive, however. All the 
known slave houses have been documented, but there may be other buildings 
that were used for this purpose. The discussion of various outbuildings, 
particularly kitchens and washhouses, sheds some additional light on this 
subject, although much of the information comes from oral histories which 
may or may not be accurate. Some of the oldest houses in the black com- 
munities throughout the county were surveyed, but many 20th-century 
houses, which probably form the largest portion of these communities, 
were not inventoried at this time. Further survey could well be done in 
these black communities. Much of the information obtained on these com- 
munities came from the Hotchkiss Atlas, which indicates when the house 
owner or resident was "colored." This would be a valuable source for 
students of black history. 

Resources related to black culture in Augusta County have received 
little attention on the National or Virginia Registers. The only regis- 
tered buildings are a black church and a few houses and house sites lo- 
cated in the Middlebrook Historic District. Perhaps the best way to 
include these resources would be through a thematic or multiple resource 
nomination on black housing and communities in Augusta County. Such a 
nomination might include the best preserved examples of slave housing, 
tenant housing, and freeholders' housing and possibly a black church and/ 


or a rural black community. 
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RESOURCE TYPE: LATE 19TH-CENTURY ТО 20TH-CENTURY PLANS 


Identification 


a. Eclectic and Revival Styles 


Few Augusta County houses from the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies attempted to directly copy the popular pattern book designs of 
their day. Carpenters would occasionally dress up the more traditional 
I-houses or double-pile Georgian plans with stylistic features reminis- 
cent of these designs. Cross gables and sawn or carved trim often sug- 
gested the Gothic styles on I-houses, and one example in Augusta Springs 
displays a shingle-style cross gable and porch. By the early 20th cen- 
tury, shingled gables and Neocolonial features were occasionally found 
as well. However, most farm houses tended to remain very conservative 
in plan and decoration throughout these years. 

Occasionally, local houses aspired more to the pattern book designs, 
at least in the exteriors. The survey documented five examples of Gothic 
Revival architecture in the county. The earliest and most unusual, Stony 
Point, displays an irregular plan and facade unlike other houses of its 
day. The use of stone construction and Gothic decoration from hood mold- 
ings to the diamond pane windows reveals pattern book sources. Inside, 
pointed arches embellish the mantels and two-panel doors. The original 
owner of this house, a minister at Tinkling Springs Church, was appar- 
ently well acquainted with popular styles; he was also influential in the 
rebuilding of Tinkling Springs Church in its present stylish form. 

The other Gothic houses bear more resemblance to the symmetrical 
local I-house model. Rosemont, built soon after the Civil War, harkens 
back to the А. J. Downing "country cottage" with its cross gables, 
carved barge boards and brackets, projecting conservatories on each end, 
and jigsawn porch. The one-story elevation also suggests its relation- 
ship to pattern book designs. The Robert Page House displays some fea- 
tures from the Gothic styles, but it is not quite as elaborate. This 
one-story house displays a very elaborate porch, probably added after the 
house was built, carved barge boards, and tall windows. The other two 
houses incorporate more traditional plans dressed in Gothic trim. The 
Peyton House exhibits a front cross gable, Gothic arch windows with 


tracery, bracketed cornice, window hoods, and one-bay porch with sawn 
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balustrade, but the plan is actually the common I-house with ell and 
attached kitchen. Bear Wallow is a larger, brick double-pile Georgian 
house displaying a Gothic cross gable, one-bay porch, and decorative 
cornice. Interior woodwork in all of these houses, except Rosemont 
where inspection was not permitted, reveals the more conservative Greek 
Revival style with little hint of the Gothic style so proudly suggested 
by the exterior. 

By the late 19th century, the Queen Anne style began to replace the 
Gothic Revival in popularity. Three examples of this style have been in- 
cluded in the survey. Perhaps the most stylish example is the Walt 
Weller House, an irregular Queen Anne design constructed of textured 
concrete block. Now sitting on a hill overlooking Verona, this house 
looks somewhat out of place. It was moved to its present site from 
Staunton, and it clearly reflects the rich Queen Anne styles popular in 
the city during the turn of the century. The neighboring Berry House is 
a more unusual example of a late 19th-century eclectic house in the 
country. Again, the exterior suggests a rather irregular design, with a 
large shingled turret to one side, a stick-style porch to the other, and 
sawn gable screens. Yet, the interior plan is still somewhat reminiscent 
of the more common I-house with ell pattern, and the woodwork is fairly 
restrained. The Taylor House or "Alto Vista" near Deerfield also dis- 
plays a knowledge of the Queen Anne styles. The facade is symmetrical, 
but irregular, with one-room projecting out in the center of the facade. 
Shingled gables, bay windows, and carved screens and porches embellish 
the exterior. А fairly unusual feature is the "living hall" with a fire- 
place, a space suggested in the pattern book literature of the day. 

Only a few examples of 20th-century Revival styles were found in 
the county. The J. С. Fulton House near Mt. Meridian is a superb local 
example of Neocolonial architecture built in 1914-1915. Family history 
Sources suggest that the design came from Stanford White, but it may have 
been a plan which came out of a popular magazine or pattern book. The 
second example, Cobble Hill near Staunton, was actually built as a 
"suburban retreat" right outside the city limits. This fine Tudor-style 
house of stone and cinderblock with half-timbered dormers was designed 
by the firm of T. J. Collins and Sons, prominent Staunton architects, in 
1936. The interior is as stylish as the exterior, with hand-carved man- 


tels made expressly for this house by Robert Robbins. 
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Some of the most distinctive local examples of these popular eclec- 
tic styles are the work of the Eutsler Brothers, a construction firm 
which was located in Grottoes in the late 19th and 20th centuries. Тһе 
Eutsler Brothers began their business when Queen Anne architecture was 
popular in the 1880s and 1890s, and they gradually moved into Neocolonial 
and Bungalow styles in the 20th century. A niece of these brothers re- 
calls that several of the children of this rather large family were in- 
volved with the business, but they had little college or professional 
training in architecture. Marcellus was the first brother to start in 
the construction business, but he was soon joined by his brother George. 
Sam Eutsler had skills in stone masonry and graining which he added to 
the family enterprise. А fourth brother, Bob, later became a minister, 
but he was active with the company in its earlier days and may have done 
some of the architectural drawings. The company built its shop first in 
Mt. Meridian near their home, but they later moved to the booming town 
of Shendun or Grottoes” Local residents recall that most of the wood- 
work for the houses was actually done in the Grottoes shop and then 
taken to the house site and constructed. One oral history source esti- 
mated that the Eutsler Brothers employed approximately 270 people at one 
time; judging from the large number of houses they built at the turn of 
the century, the company must have been quite busy during those years. 

The Eutsler Brothers houses in Augusta County are dispersed through- 
out the county, but the majority are located in the northern, and par- 
ticularly the northeastern, sections closest to Grottoes. The company 
had gained a very strong reputation by the turn of the century and was 
locally recognized as the best contractor in the area. Many farmers, 
basking in the prosperity of these years, had their older brick I-houses 
or farmhouses replaced by these stylish designs. The stretch of South 
River from Waynesboro to Port Republic boasts a large number of Eutsler 
Brothers' houses. As one farmer had a Eutsler Brothers' house built, 
others in the community would soon follow. Harry Moffett recalls that 
his parents were so impressed by the neighboring R. Francis Wallace 


house that they had a house built immediately afterwards. Residents of 


Ива. Sally Shaver, interview, March 1982. 
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towns and communities, such as МЕ. Meridian or Hermitage, commissioned 
these designs as well. А large number of Eutsler Brothers' houses re- 
main in the towns of Weyers Cave and Grottoes, both of which were boom- 
ing with the railroad trade in the 1890s. 

One of the hallmarks of the Eutsler Brothers' houses were the ir- 
regular plans which broke from the traditional I-house with ell pattern. 
Rooms projected out to the front or sides of the house in a more asym- 
metrical arrangement, highlighted by porches which wrapped around one to 
two sides or corners of the house. Although the appearance was often 
quite different from the traditional plans, there were still many simi- 
larities. The Eutsler Brothers included the same spaces as other local 
I-houses--a formal hall, a parlor, living room, dining room, and kitchen. 
Sometimes the living room was replaced by a bedroom in keeping with local 
tradition. If a fifth room was added to the plan, this was usually a 
first-floor becroom. Again following local tradition, the formal rooms-- 
parlor and living room--were pushed up to the front of the house and the 
work and family rooms--the kitchen and dining room--were moved to the 
back. Quite often the kitchen and dining room formed the popular two- 
room ell as in the I-house plans. А side porch with pantry, another 
popular local foin. alwave ran along one side of the kitchen. 

Although the arrangement of spaces often revealed more an asymmetri- 
cal shuffling of the traditional spaces, some of the plans were actually 
quite similar to the local designs. Several surveyed examples display 
the familiar I-house with ell plan dressed up in stylish garb. At other 
times, the Eutsler Brothers drew on the double-pile Georgian model that 
had become so popular by the end of the 19th century. Harry Moffett re- 
calls that his parents had given a rough plan to the Eutsler Brothers, 
and that they took the plan and adapted it. The result here was a 
double-pile plan with a second side entry with formal hallway. 

In addition to experimenting with new plans, the Eutsler Brothers 
also incorporated some of the modern convenience features being advo- 
cated for farm houses during these years. Built-in cupboards were now 
found in the kitchens, dining rooms, and bedrooms, adding the storage 
Space desperately needed in farm homes. The small serving doors located 
between the kitchen and dining room eliminated unnecessary steps between 


these two rooms during meal time. The Eutsler Brothers also incorporated 
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improved water systems into several of their houses. One house was built 
directly over a well, with access from the kitchen stairwell. Several 
were equipped with rams, providing water to the kitchen and in one case 
to an early bathroom as well. Acetylene plants, one of the earliest 
forms of electricity available to farmers, generated power for lights in 
the house in the years before electric lines were put up. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of these houses is 
the elaborate exterior decoration. While late 19th-century farm houses 
had occasional touches of gingerbread trim in the front cross or side 
gables, the Eutsler Brothers lavishly finished their houses, taking ad- 
vantage of every projecting room or bay created by their irregular 
designs. Carved, sawn, and turned trim highlighted the wrap-around 
porches, gable screens, and bay windows. The intersecting gable roofs 
often created multi-gabled facades, with patterns of decorative shingles 
applied to the gables. Other richly embellished features included pro- 
jecting roofs creating inglenooks over the front doors and entrance 
towers and turrets.  Cornices and window lintels were seldom left un- 
adorned by brackets or carved trim. By 1909, the time of the Lloyd 
Coiner House, the Eutsler Brothers had begun to move towards Neocolonial 
designs and to abandon some of the stylish decoration for which they were 
known, creating more restrained, classical exteriors. 

The interior decoration was similarly some of the most elaborate in 
the county for its time. The front hallway with its main central stair- 
well received considerable attention. The stair newel was usually а 
square, paneled design with carved decoration; the stair balusters were 
heavily turned; and the spandrels fashionably paneled. Delicate, floral 
carvings embellished many of the mantels throughout the house, particu- 
larly on the frieze and sometimes the end blocks. The Eutsler Brothers 
created a number of different mantel designs, including fireplaces with 
decorative overmantels, and often added marble or black soapstone mantels 
in the more formal parlors. Molded trim with corner blocks framed the 
door and window openings in most of the rooms. At many houses, the cor- 
ner blocks in each room were carved with a different pattern, again 
utilizing many of the delicate floral designs. Woodgraining further em- 
bellished the interior woodwork throughout most of the house. The 


Eutsler Brothers often employed a low wainscotting in the dining room, 
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distinguishing this room from the others. An 1914-1920 addition at one 
house included a dining room with a plate rail and tall paneling reminis- 
cent of the Chinese influences popularized by McKim, Mead, and White in 
the late 19th century. | 

The Eutsler Brothers' work was not limited to houses, but addi- 
tional research is needed to determine the extent of their work. A 
daughter of Charles Dalhouse retains a bill for the construction of 
their house in 1889, and the itemization includes a house, barn, smoke- 
house, washhousé, and yard fence. Research on this firm is currently in 
progress and will, it is hoped, shed some light on their business opera- 
tions. Аз the older brothers died, two of the children stayed in busi- 
ness, but they dealt in lumber and building supplies rather than the 
construction process. 

A number of Eutsler Brothers' houses have been surveyed, but many 
others are still scattered throughout the county. Additional survey work 
on these houses could easily be accomplished and should concentrate in 
the northeastern section of the county. They also built a considerable 
number of houses in Rockingham County which is currently being surveyed. 
After a study of these surveyed houses, other examples can be easily de- 
tected because of their distinctive form and decoration. Occasionally, 
the decorative gingerbread trim has been removed, but the massing still 


suggests the work of the Eutsler Brothers. 


Evaluation 


Little National or Virginia Register work has been done on late 
19th-century buildings in Augusta County, but many buildings from this 
period in Staunton have been nominated, either individually or in dis- 
‘tricts. The work of the Eutsler Brothers, because it is so extensive 
and well documented, might make a good thematic nomination focusing on 
local interpretations of popular styles at the turn of the century. 

Many of these buildings are in very good condition. Such a thematic 
nomination might also include streets in both Weyers Cave and Grottoes 
which are lined with these houses. Since the Eutsler Brothers construc- 
ted a number of houses in Rockingham County as well, selected examples 


from both counties should be incorporated into the nomination. 
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b. Irregular and/or Complex Plans 


Occasionally, late 19th- and early 20th-century houses in Augusta 
County displayed more irregular or complex plans without alluding to 
any particular style. The survey documented several examples of these 
houses, although many more still remain throughout the county. As with 
all buildings from this time period, only limited survey work was con- 
ducted in this area. 

The surveyed examples exhibit a variety of plans, both typical and 
significant, that are found throughout the county. Two houses are com- 
posed of double-pile, four-room blocks which are deeper than they are 
wide, distinguishing these from the popular double-pile Georgian plans 
which are considerably wider. Others reflect the influence of Queen Anne 
irregular planning, such as the Melton House. The "L'"-shaped plan ap- 
peared at the turn of the century and was often used among larger farm- 
houses. The Shibley House displays a late example of the three-part 
Palladian form popular in the early Oth catur. displaying a central 
block with one-story wings. Sometimes the rooms found in the traditional 
I-house with ell were merely shuffled around to create a different plan, 
as at the Simmons-Harris House. Perhaps the most unusual documented 
plan is the "H" plan at the Irvin-Thomas House. This six-room house 
actually creates a triple-pile plan with central passage, accessible 
from recessed entries on each side. 

While these houses suggest a period of experimentation with plan- 
ning, they do not display an exuberance of popular stylistic features. 
Hints at popular style are found in the garret windows, sometimes in a 
rounded or a Palladian design; sidelights or transom around the door; 


in the elaborate Eastlake porches; and in the cornices. 


Evaluation 


_ Additional survey work in this period would clearly lead to better 
criteria for evaluating these resources. Although helpful in understand- 
ing the development of local architecture, none of these surveyed exam- 
ples appear significant enough in themselves to merit National or 


Virginia Register status. 
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C. Early 20th-Century Rural Vernacular 


This category includes several resources which do not fit into 
some of the other categories but represent common local forms in the 
early 20th century. Augusta County architecture remained fairly con- 
servative for the first several decades of the 20th century before 
turning more to the popular bungalow, small cottage, and ranch-style 
houses. The Frank Bear House is an excellent local example of a bunga- 
low, but it is probably more stylish than many of the other local ex- 
amples. This house is one of a cluster of buildings constructed by the 
Bear family in Churchville and represents their awareness of popular 
architectural styles (see I-B, 3). 

The other examples reveal the continuation of traditional planning 
ideas into the 20th century. The J. R. Cover House and Sensabaugh 
House display the three-bay facade and central passage of the I-house, 
but they have only one original exterior chimney. In both cases, flues 
were later added to the other end to heat the remaining two rooms. This 
variation on the I-house form continued to be a popular house type in 
Augusta County, particularly in the mountainous areas of the county; 
these two examples are from the Augusta Springs area. | 

The Taylor-Brown House displays a different variation on the I-house 
plan. This is a one-story version which incorporates the same plan, two 
front rooms and passage and an integral two-room ell with side porch. 
The chimneys have been more conveniently rearranged, however, placing a 
chimney between one front room and the ell room, thus eliminating the 
cost of an additional chimney. This particular house is located in the 
black community of Cedar Green outside Staunton and illustrates a house 
type that was becoming increasingly popular among black residents in the 
early 20th century. This plan is larger than other contemporary two-room 
houses owned by blacks in this community and the examples were probably 
built by blacks with better economic means. As the 20th century pro- 
gressed, residents of this community must have been improving financially, 
for more substantial houses were gradually built, often with this plan 


or a bungalow design. 
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Evaluation 


Since the survey goals did not include extensive documentation of 
20th-century houses, only representative or significant examples from 
this period were recorded. In addition to those recorded in this cate- 
gory, others remain under I-houses (V), I-house Variations (VI), One- 
room Plans (VIII), Two-room Plans (IX), Eclectic and Revival Styles 
(XIII-a), and Irregular and Complex Plans (XIII-b). Survey work in 
20th-century domestic structures has barely scratched the surface. 
This would be an appropriate topic for a later survey or perhaps an 
intensive survey in one portion of the county. The Maryland Historical 
Trust has embarked on such surveys of 20th-century buildings in various 
counties such as Washington County in western Maryland. These might 


provide some framework for analyzing these resources. 


Continental Plans 


a. Flurkuchenhaus 


Quad # Name 
GR 7-398 Sleepy Hollow Farm 


GR 7-700 Lewis Shuey House 


ES 


b. Acculturated Flurkuchenhaus 


Quad + Name 
CR 7=223 Henry Koiner House 


PA 7-70 Henry Miller House 


c. Bank Houses 


Quad ў Мате 


РА 7-269 Hannah Miller House 


Date 
1780-1800 


1795-1810 


Date 


1790-1820 


late 18th C 
1784 


Date 


1814 
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Material 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/weatherboard 


Material 


log w/beaded 
weatherboard 


ashlar limestone 


Material 


limestone 





2. Double-Pile Three-Room Plans 


Without Central Passage 


Name 


Locust Grove 


Henry Miller House 


Angleberger House 


Old Stone House 


With Central Passage 


Date 


1820-1840 


late 18th C 
1784 


late 18th C 


ca 1800-1830 


l. Two chimneys; one corner chimney; three heated rooms 


a. 

Quad # 
CI 7-197 
PA 7-70 
PA 7-253 
Waynes- 

boro 136-4 

b. 

Quad # 
FD ИЕ 
GR 7-138 
PA 7-322 
PA 7-345 
SV 7-439 
SD 7-846 
VE 7-606 
FD 7-93 
FD 7-146 
GR 7-649 
GO 7-204 


Name 
Homestretch Farm 
Hessian House Hotel 
White House 
Limestone Farm 
Stone Ridge 
James Moffett House 
Stonehouse Farm 


Peter Wine House 


Michael A. Coiner House 


Catalpa 


John E. Miller House 


Date 
1800-1820 
1790-1820 

ca 1790-1800 
ca 1800 
1785-1797 
1790-1820 

by 1803 


1810-1820 


1810-1830 


1820-1840 . 


1800-1830 
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Material 
Flemish & 4-course 
American bond; 
frame extension 
w/3-course American 
bond foundation 


ashlar limestone 


stone 


limestone 


Material 
stone w/stucco 
stone 
stone stuccoed 
stone 
stone 
stone 
stone 
All Flemish 
w/glazed headers 


in diamond patterns 


Flemish; 3-course 
American bond 


All Flemish bond; 
glazed diapering 
pattern 


All Flemish; herring- 
bone pattern on one 
gable end 


ST 


ST 


SD 


WE 


GR 


MS 


MS 


MS 


MS 


ST 


GO 


GO 


MS 


PA 


SD 


7-86 


7-898 


1-942 
7-200 


75219 


. Маше 





Floyd Bailey House 


Shutterle-Frank House 


Abraham Sillings House 


John Coalter House 


John Jacob Harner House 
Patrick-Coiner House 


S. C. Coiner House (Gorsuch 
House) 


two heated rooms 
Name 


McCorkle-Brown House 


Ira Swartzel House 


Middon Manor 
Seawright House (Wise House) 
Hessianbrook 


Hugh D. Lynn House 
(Oak Manor Farm) 


Aspen Hill 


Three chimneys; three heated rooms 


7-991 


72995 


7-419 


7-364 


7-888 


Name 


Wunderlich-Weast House 


B. Byerly House 


D. Landis House 


Driver House 


M. C. Switzer House 


Guthrie-Patterson House 


Date 


1820-1830 


1810-1822 


1800-1830 


1790-1803 


1800-1830 
1810-1830 


1810-1830 


Date 


ca 1830-1860 


ca 1830-1850 


1848 


1827 


1790-1820 


1847-1848 


1820-1840 


Date 


ca 1850-1870 


1820-1840 


1820-1840 


1844 


1868 


1820-1840 


Material 


Flemish & American 
bond 


Flemish & 2- to. 
3-course American 
bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond; 
glazed headers 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Material 


Flemish & 6-course 
American w/Flemish 
variant 


Flemish 4 5-course. 


American bond 
brick 

Flemish 

stone 

Flemish 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Material 


Brick: 3- to 
5-course American 
bond 


Flemish & 5-course | 


American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Mixture of mortar 
& small stones 


poured into form 


Flemish bond 
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ЗА 


Double-Pile Four-Room Plans 


a. Asymmetrical Plans Without Central Passage 


Quad 


AS * 


CH 


GR 


PA 


PA 


ST 
ST 


VE 





CI 


FD 


FD 


GR 


MS 


ST 


С) 


Маше 


Thomas Martin House 


Michael Bear House 


Argenbright-Craig House 


O. H. Sponagle House 


Warren Rawley House 


John Poage House 
Crawford-Kegley House 


James Alexander House 
(Hasler-Bradley House) 


entral Passage Plans 


779 


14992 


74125710 


7-425 


pres 


(Pre-Civil War) 


Name 


Effy Grady House 
Patrick House 
Belvedere 
Floramont 

Bethel Green 


Roller-Wampler House 


Merrifield 


Date 


ca 1810-1830 


ca 1818-1830 


1820-1840 


1840-1850 


1840-1860 


1790-1820 
1800-1830 


1827 


Date 


ca 1840s-1850s 
ca 1830-1850 
1850-1853 

ca 1840s-1850s 
1854-1856 


ca 1859 


1830-1850 


Material 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish facade; 
4-course American 


bond 


Flemish bond 


staggered Flemish 


bond & American 
bond w/Flemish 
variant 


Flemish facade; 
American bond 


stone 
all Flemish bond 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Material 


staggered Flemish 
facade 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish а 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish w/7-course 
American bond 


American bond 
w/Flemish variant 


frame 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 
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CH 


FD 


FD 


GR 


GR 


MS 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


(720/127 


7-556 


Name 
Wood House 


Maj. A. Koiner House 


(Mid 19th Century) 


Name 


Don Martin House 


Fairmont 


Bonny Doon 


Col. David Bell House 


Oak Hall 


W. K. Clemmer House 


George Rubush House 


Erastus Houff House 


С. Р. Landes House 


Paul Huffman House 


Crone House 


Lone Beech Farm 
Stanley Wise House 
W. H. Myers House 
Maple Lawn Farm 


Mary Buck House 


Date 
ca 1851-1852 


1840-1860 


Date 


1850-1880 


1854-1866 


1850-1880 


1850-1870 


1856-1870 


1860-1870 


1858-1870 


ca 1850-1870 


1865 


1840-1860 


1850-1870 


mid 19th C 
1850 

1850-1860 
1850-1870 


1850s 
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Material 
brick 


all Flemish bond 


Material 


Flemish & 6-course 
American bond 
w/Flemish variant 


&- to 6-course 
American bond 


w/Flemish variant 


Flemish & 6-course 
American bond 


5-course American 
bond w/Flemish 
variant 

Flemish facade; 
5- to 6-course 
American bond 
w/Flemish variant 
staggered Flemish; 
6-course American 
bond w/Flemish 
variant 


brick 


staggered Flemish 
facade 


frame 


Flemish & American 
bond 


brick: staggered 
Flemish facade 


brick 

Flemish facade 
stuccoed (stone ?) 
stuccoed brick 


common bond facade 


WW 





AS 


AS 


CH 


CI 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


7-150 


7-534 


7-549 


1-816 


71-980 


7-17 


[9197 


7-350 


7-1061 


19155 


Name 


Patterson-Cline House 


Redifer House 
Lone Beech Farm 


J. M. Bare's House 


Kasper Coiner House 


Spring Valley 


(Post-Civil War) 


Name 


Steele-Coyner House 
(also Coyner House) 


Snead-Mohr House 


Hutchens House 


Loch Willow Manse 


 "Harriston" 


Stormy Hill 


Samuel Humbert House 


Mt. Airey 


Finley-Cline House 


Eakle House 


Date 


1850-1880 


mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


Date 


1870 


1860-1880s 


1860-1880 


1876-1877 


1830s; addi- 
tion 1869 


1868 


1866 


1874 


1860-1880 


late 19th C 


Material 
staggered Flemish; 
6-course American 
bond 
staggered Flemish 


brick 


5-course American 


w/ Flemish variant 


5-course American 
w/some Flemish 
variant 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Material 


staggered Flemish 
facade; 7-course 
American w/Flemish 
variant 


Flemish facade; 
6-course American 
bond w/Flemish 
variant 


7-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


frame w/weather- 
boards (to brick 
hall/parlor) 
Flemish & 5- to 
6-course American 


bond 


5- to 6-course 
American bond 


brick 


6-course American 
bond w/Flemish 


frame 
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Quad 


GR 


GR 


MS 


MS 


MS 
SD 


ST 


SD 


SD 





SD 


# Name 
7-638 A. J. Miller House 
7-644 D. F. Armstrong House 
7-421 George Rubush House 
7-432 Erastus Houff House 
7-433 C. P. Landes 
7-892 Dr. W. B. Dodge House 
7-1003 Bear Wallow 
7-857 Luther L. Greimer House 


With Corner Stairs 


+ Name 
7-16 Gray Gables 
(James Brown House) . 
7-106 John Brown House 
7-919 M. R. Danner House 


One-Story Examples 
+ Name 


=? Arbor Hill 


7-15 Folly 


With Half Central Passage 


# Мате 
7-851 William Glenn House 


7-857 Luther L. Greimer House 


Date 


1884 


ca 1875-1890 


1858-1870 


са 1850-1870 


1865 
1870-1880 


1869 


1913 


Date 


1790s 


1790s 


1800-1820 


Date 


ca 1820-1840 


1818 


Date 
1860-1880 


1915 


Material 


5-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


7- to 8-course 
American bond w/ 
Flemish variant 


brick 


brick: staggered 
Flemish facade 


frame 
frame 
stretcher facade; 
6-course American 


bond 


stretcher bond 


Material 


stone 


stone 


all Flemish bond 


Material 
Flemish facade & 
4á-course American 


bond 


brick: Flemsih 
facade 


' Material 
frame 


stretcher bond 
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4. 


Three-Part Palladian Plans 


Quad 
GR 


PA 


SD 


SD 


Name 


Rosemont 


Mt. Ida 


Barterbrook 


Solitude 


Date 





1840-1850 


1840-1850 


1830s 


1832 
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Material 
Flemish facade 


log main block; 
wooden wings 


all Flemish bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


5. 


I-Houses 


a. Pre-Civil War 


Quad 
AS 


AS 


AS 


AS 


AS 
BR 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CR 
CR 
CR 
CI 
CI 
CI 
CI 
CI 


DF 


(Brick) 
Name 
Locust Grove 


G. W. Brandenberg House 
(Kerr House) 


Cale-Clemmer House 


Bowman-Payne House 
"Paynecrest' 


Miller-Stephenson House 


John S. Beard House 
Bellevue 

Idyl Wilde 

Intervale 

Walnut Grove 

Brown House 

Wheatlands 

Huff House 

Shiloh 

Green-Harden House 
Francis Bell House 
Lasser House 

James Ramsey House 
Ramsey-McGay House 
Darwin Bashaw House 
Hackworth House Site 
Wunderlick-Weast House 
Coiner House 
Patterson-Barger House 
Strough House 


Calhoun House 


Date 


/1810s-1830s 


1834-1836 


1837 


1830-1850 


ca 1830-1850 


1845-1860 


1830-1850 


1830-1850 


1810-1830 


1830-1850 


1830-1850 


1813-1820s 


1820s 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1830-1840s 


1840s 


1830-1850 


1805 


1830s 


1840s 


ca 1825-1850 


1830-1850 


. 1925 


1820-1830 


. 1830-1850 


1842-1850 
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Мапе 
Dudley House 
Andes House 
Samuel Driver House 
Barbara Shuey House 
Daniel Wine House 
David Dickson House 
Rut ledge-Mehler House 
Rudolph Myers House 
Jacob F. Miller House 
William Crawford House 
Jacob Garber House 
R. C. Byers House 
Cochran-Cale House 
George (Henry) Mish House 
J. K. McComb House 
Montevista 
MeGiloray-Hanger House 
Randolph-Rosen House 
William Thompson House 
Miller-Shuey House 
Cornelia A. Wright House 
Flowing Springs Farm 
David Greaver House 
Plecker-Wise House . 
К. Е. Landes House 
W. H. Hawkins House 
John Seawright House 
Spring Farm 


Maple Spring Farm 
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Date 
1830s-1840s 
1830s 
1820s-1830s 
1830-1850 
1830-1850 
ca 1830-1840 
ca 1790-1830 
ca 1843 
ca 1830s 
1800-1830 
1830s-1844 
1840s 
18305-18405 
18305 
са 1830-1850 
са 1830-1850 
са 1830-1850 
1836-1840 
1820-1840 
1830-1850 - 
1830-1850 
ca 1820-1840 
ca 1820-1850 
1815-1818 
1870 
ca 1820-1840 
1827 
early 19th C 


ca 1800-1830 


$5952 


7-28/360. 


7-5379 
7-407 
7-418 


7-424 


7-90 
7491 


7-1001 


Name 
Neff Tavern 


Garlan Rainy House 
(W. A. Quick House) 


All Modern Beauty Salon 
Dr. W. D. Ewing House 
William Wampler House 
Tanner-Landes House 
Crone House 

R. L. Kirakofe House 
J. P. Reeves House 
James В. Mohler House 
R. T. McCutcheon House 
W. W. Redifer House 
Coffey House 

W. Paul Landes House 
Peaceful Valley Farm 
Springfield 
Springbrook Farm 
Walter R. Switzer House 
Prospect Hill 

Old Virginia 
Allen-Bowling House 
Burtner House 

Gambel House 
Mowry-Link House 

James Jordan House 
Suter House 

А. T. Wenger House 


C. K. Zerkel House 


Date 
1830-1850 


1840s 


1840 

ca 1830s 

ca 1810-1840 
ca 1830-1840 
1840s-1850s 
1800-1840 
1810 

ca 1810-1830 
1820-1840 
1820-1830 
1820-1840 
1840-1850 
1827 
1820-1840 
1820-1840 
1830-1850 

ca 1835 
1830-1850 
1810-1830 
1835 
1820-1840 
1830s 

ca 1857 

ca 1830-1840 
ca 1830s 


ca 1830-1855 
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7-147 


75-199 


Хапе 
Ма}. James Crawford House 
La Grange 
С. Н. Driver House 
House (Showalter ?) 
R. Sanders House 
Annandale 
Chapel Hill 
John Imboden House 
Pilson House 
Shields House 
William McClanahan House 
Hottel-Gilkeson House 
J. H. Stump House 
George Pepperly House 
Folly Mills Miller's House 
Hidden Valley Farm 
Carson-Walton House 
McCormick-Wallace House 
John McClure House 
Bowers-Bradley House 
W. F. Smith House 
Col. Robert Doak House 
Sam Lightner House 
Deep Meadow Farm 
George Coiner House 
John eee House 
Long Meadows 


Davis House 


Date 
ca 1830-1840 
1840s 

ca 1820-1840 
ca 1810-1840 
ca 1810-1830 
1824-1827 

ca 1810s ? 
ca 1830-1850 
1828-1832 
1830s 
1810-1830 
1830-1850 
1830-1850 
1818-1830 
1830-1850 
1820s-1850 
1829-1840 

ca 1830-1860 
1840 
1820-1850 
1830-1850 
1826-1828 
1820-1840 
1830-1850 
1796-1830 
1845 
1810-1830 


1820-1840 | 
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Ax Шашын Pr A IO mentee c =>. + 


РА 





Мате 
Emmanuel Kindig House 
Boxley House 
Tench House 


Ramsey House 


J. Cornelius Coiner House 


Capt. C. B. Coiner House 
Weaver House 


A. J. Palmer House 


(Stone) 
Name 


McCutchan-Dunlap House 
('Stonecrest," Dunlap House) 


Maple Shade 


(Frame or Log) 
Name 
Greenwood 
James Harris Callison House 
Oakland #1 
Robertson House 
Wilson Hanger House 


David Hawkens House #2 


Oliver Meiss House 
Shumake House 
Towle House 


Wilson Vellines House 


Date 
ca 1832 
1830-1850 
1840-1850 
early 19th C 
1820-1840 
1840-1850 
1810-1840 


1820-1840 


Date 


ca 1825-1850 


1840-1850 


Date 


ca 1820-1840 


са 1830-1855 


1845-1848 
1800-1820 
ca 1820-1840 


ca 1830-1860 


ca 1840s 
ca 1840 
ca 1830-1850 


1840-1850 
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SV 


SD 


MS 


PA 


# Name 
7-311 Crawford House 
7-400 Dudley House 
75251 A. G. Altizer House 
7-921 J. T. Shields House 
7-628 Lee Way Inn 
19th Century (Brick) 

4 Name 
[951 Davis House 
7-63 А. Sensabaugh House 
7-69 Rennie House (Still Meadow) 
7-566 Addison-McCutchan House 
7-754 Driver-Coiner House 
7-800 Emory Collins House 
7-802 Christian Bear, Te, House 
72153 Kenney-Bailey House 
7-32 Sugar Loaf Farm 
7-121 Augusta County Poor House 
17136 Berrymor Farm 
7-636 Berry-Crist House 
7-647 S. B. Brawford House 
7-684 David Grimm House 
7-704 McCorkle-Brown House 
7-722 Hailman-Watkins House 
17725 Gibson Brothers Farm 
7-758 Glover House 
7-341 Ivy Dell Acres 
7-87 Springdale Farm 


Date 
ca 1840s-1850s 
ca 1900 

lst half 19th С 
ca 1840-1842 


1830-1860 


Date 
ca 1850-1870 
1850-1870s 
1850-1870s 
ca 1850-1870 
ca 1840-1860. 
1850-1870 
1852 

1860s 
1850-1880 
1850-1870 
1840-1860 

ca 1840-1860 
ca 1840-1860 
ca 1840-1860 
1830-1860 
1850-1870 

ca 1840-1860 


ca 1830-1860 


1850-1860 


mid 19th С (1840s) 
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3601 


CI 


Name 
Glade Run Farms 
Tory Farm 
Alfred 8. Ryder House 
Quick House 
Sanger-McCune House 
Spring Hollow 
Riverside 
John Samel Wallace House 
Jacob C. Armentrout House 
Mrs. J. B. McComb House 
Miss Hannah Forrer House 
John Harris House 
Schultz House 
W. R. Watts House 
Mailer House 
Nash House 
Brydge House 
Нит] House (P. D. Coiner House) 


Samuel Kerr House 


(Frame or Log) 
Name 
Ponderosa 
McClung House 
Dr. Joseph Wilson House 
Wallace House 
John L. Koiner House 


Stimson-Morrison House 
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Date 
1840-1860 
1850-1870 
mid 19th C 
ca 1850 
ca 1840-1860 
ca 1850 
1840-1860 
ca 1840-1860 
mid 19th C 
1840-1870 
1850-1870 
1854 | 
1830-1860 
1850-1870 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
1840-1860 
1840-1855 


1840-1860 


Date 
mid 19th C 
1870-1884 
ca 1840-1860 
ca 1857-1858 
1850s 


1850-1870 





SD 


WW 


Name 


Graham House 


Wolfe House 


Firebaugh-Barnhart House 


Hermitage 

Ray Cline Tenant House 
L. Grove House 
Scrogham House 
Elizabeth Suter's House 
Hyde-Clemmer House 
Steele-Armaroad House 
William Swink House 
Baylor-Kniple House 
David Alexander House 
Click House 

R. S. Lam House 

Robert L. Simmons House 
John Rimel House 

J. S. Lewis House 
George M. Furr.House 
M. G. Whitmer House 

R. E. Andrews House 
Eugene Smith House 
Gabriel Cross House 
Joe McCray House 
Provident Springs 
Jacob Swartzel House 


Brenneman House 


Date 


1846-1860 


ca 1860s 

ca 1850-1870 
ca 1840-1860 
ca 1850-1860 
late 19th C 
1830-1860 
mid 19th C 
ca 1840-1870 
ca 1830-1850 
late 19th C 


ca 1840-1860 


mid 19th С (са 1849) 


late 19th C 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
ca 1850-1870 
ca 1850-1870 
1850-1875 
mid 19th C 
1858-1865 

ca 1830-1860 
ca 1850-1870 
ca 1850-1870 


ca 1866 
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aor 


Post-Civil War о 


Quad # 
AS 7-550 
AS 7-552 
BR 7-578 
BR 7-580 
CH 7-744 
CH 7-775 
CH 7-780 
CI 7-194 
CI 7-967 
CI 7-975 
CI 7-978 
FD 7-184 
FD 7-348 
GR 7-120 
GR 7-682 
MS 7-228 
PA 7-263 
ST 7-74 
ST 7-89 
ST 7-92 
ST 7-1013 
ST 7-1029 
SD 7-233 
SD 7-837 

8р 7-878 
SD 7-918 
WE 7-948 


(Brick) 


Name 


McCray House 


Smiley-Duffy House 


William Fulton House 


Enos Ott House 


G. F. Hoover House 
В. Т. Trimble House 


Valley Mills House 


Leonard-Strole House 
Daniel Yount House 


Barger-Shaver House 


_ Freid House 


E. Dudley House 


H. L. McAllister House 
North Mountain Farm 


John Jacob Shuey House 


Alexander House 


Glen Echo Farms 


Centerhill 


Joel Sanger House 


B» 


Dr. 


Stickley-Masincupp House 


Jno. 


Andrew McComb House 
J. R. Paris House, "Red Gables" 


W. F. Harner House 


L. Wenger House 


Ausbert Van Lear 


Harper House 


South River Retreat 


Date 
1860-1880 
1860-1880 
ca 1865-1880 
1865-1880 
ca 1865-1880 
ca 1880-1890 
1860-1880 
1870-1890 
1860-1880 
1860-1880 
1868 
ca 1865-1870 
1876 
1860-1880 
ca 1860-1880 
ca 1865-1880 
1870s 
1880-1895 
1870s 
ca, 1860-1880 
ca 1870 
1918 
ca 1870-1880 
ca 1860-1880 
ca 1865-1875 
1880s 


1860-1880 
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07-49 


07:535 


07-540 


07-541 


07-565 


07-295 


07-764 


07-783 


027-512 


07-515 


07-1064 


07-103 


07-140 


Oy cae Ба! 


07-157 


07-167 


07-168 


07-195 


07-1038 


07-1089 


07-1085 


07-651 


07-669 


07-696 


07-697 


07-7102 


07-729 


(Frame or Log) 
‘Name 

Buchanon-McCutchan House 
G. L. Reed House 
McChesney-Craig House 
Snow Spring Farm 
James B. McCutchan House 
Oak Spring Farm 
Cook-Shuey House 
McClung House 
Robert Craig House 
James Craig dou 
Ignatius Yount House 
Revercomb House 
Early House 
Stout-Cline House x 
Gore House 
Lawson House 
John Grove House 
Jacob Hildebrand House 
Jacob Driver House 
W. I. Groves House 
Wilberger Funeral Home & House 
D. Bosserman House 
Kesterson House 
Dunlap-Sweet House 
Fauver-Rosen House 
White-Hamilton House 


George Fauber House 


Date 
ca 1880-1900 
ca 1860-1890 
ca 1871 

ca 1900-1912 
ca 1880-1900 
1873 
1890-1910 
1870-1884 

ca 1865-1880 
1870-1880 
1870 
1865-1870s 
1870s 

1870s 

ca 1860-1900 
1880s 
1860s-1870s 
ca 1870s 

ca 1850-1880 
ca 1870-1880 
1880s 
1870-1890 
1890-1910 

ca 1870-1890 
ca 1860-1880 
ca 1850-1880 


ca 1870-1884 
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Name 
Rosen-Hemp House 


Davis-Bosserman House 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Parsonage 


Jenny Poage Wilson House 
Cherry Hill Farm 

Combs House 

Meadow Dale Farm 

Massie House 

Mac & Dick Hyde House 

W. Brown Patterson House 
John W. Evans House 

Col. Moore House 
Cox-Brown House 

J. B. McGuffin House 


D. C. Ramsey House 


Brenneman House 


James Brooks House 

G. R. Gilliam House 

С. A. Landes House 

B. R. Morris Farm 

Samuel H. Swisher House 
Good-Blair House 

William F. Rimel House 

White House 

James George or Martin House 


Zaccaria House 


Date 
191051912 
1913 
1860-1880 
ca 1876 
ca 1860-1880 
late 19th C 
1880-1900 
1880-1920 
ca 1900 
ca 1870-1885 
ca 1865-1875 


ca 1870 


late 19th C 


1870-1884 
1870-1884 
ca 1866 
1870 
1880-1890 
1865-1900 
late 19th C 
1876 
1889-1891 
1901 

1900 

1882 


1870s 
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MS 


(Stucco/Concrete) 


Name 
E. E. May House 
Garrett House 
Ivan Good House 
W. A. Landes House 
W. На Perton House 


М. С. Switzer House 


Pebble Hall Parm 

Baylor House 

George M. Ramsey House 

W. F. Brand Miller's House 


Bob Mish House 


Dice House 


Date 
1850-1875 
1850-1875 
1850-1875 
1860-1880 
1865-1880 


1868 


1870-1883 
1870-1890 
ca 1880-1900 
late 19th C 


1890-1910 


1908-1910 


Material 
stuccoed 


stucco 


stucco 


stuccoed stone 
stuccoed stone 
mixture of mortar 
& small stone 
poured into form 
stucco 

stuccoed stone 
stucco 


stucco 


concrete blocks 
w/plaster 


textured concrete 
blocks 
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6. 


I-House Variation: 





Quad # 
CH 7-823 
CI 7-977 
PA 7-317 
CH 7-810 
FD 185192 

Quad # 
MS 7-412 
CH 7-777 
GR 7-825 
MS 7-230 
ST 7-1025 
CI 7-974 
CH 7-778 

Quad + 
SD 7-843 
FD 7-81 
CH 7-790 
CH 7-820 
WW c 7-217 
МЕ 7-953 
М5 7-427 
РА 7-330 
PA 7-399 


Enclosed Stair 
(Pre-Civil War) 


Name 


Christian Bear Jr. House 


S. N. Patterson House 


E. W. Coffey House 
Loch Willow 


Jim Coiner House 


(Mid 19th Century) 


Name 
Peter Fitch House 


Edna Coffman House 


Argenbright Arehart House 


Moore House 


Stewart-Bolling House 
Hanger-Spitzer House 


Wilson-Whisman House 


(Post-Civil War) 


Name 





F. C. V. Brown House 
Swartz-Gochenour House 


Althizer-Snead House 


Mrs. Harvey Bear House 


D. E. Leonard House 


Martin Coyner House 


Houff-Bailey House 
L. K. Cramer House 


Harlow То ћочзе: 


Date 


1830-1840 
ca 1830-1850 


1840s-1850s 
ca 1840-1850s 


ca 1830-1860 


Date 
mid 19th C 


1840-1860 


ca 1840-1860 


ca 1840-1860 


ca 1840-1870 


ca 1850-1860 


ca 1850-1870 


Date 





ca 1850-1870 
1860-1880 


1860-1880 


1868-1869 


1870s 


1870-1880 


1870-1890 
1900 


late 19th C 


Material 


Flemish & 6-course 
American bond 


frame w/aluminum 
siding 


log 
frame 


Flemish bond 


Material 
frame 


frame w/asbestos 
shingle 


log w/aluminum 


siding 


Flemish & 7-course 
American bond 


frame 
log w/weatherboard 


7-course American 
bond 


Material 
frame 
frame 


exposed V-notched 
log; wtbds removed 


staggered Flemish 
facade; Flemish & 


6-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


frame 


6-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


frame 
frame 


frame; board & 
batten 
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ја 


Side-Passage Plans 


a. 
Quad 


AS 


FD 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 
FD 


ST 


SD 


MS 


c. Mid to Late 19th-Century Side-Passage Plans (often added to earlier 


Quad 


CI 


BR 


MS 


. GR 


BR 


FD 
VE 
ST 
FD 
AS 


MS 


Double-Pile 


jt 
г 


[996 


77133 


77637 


7-906 


(Pre-Civil War) 


Name 


Charles Berry House 
(Groves-Berry House) 


Stiegel House 
Waddell House 
Crist House 

Henry Apple House 


D. Rusmisel House 
Belmont 


Gochenour-Yount House 


Jacob Peck House 


Name 


H. T. Miller House 


Posada Del Rey 


Name 


Patterson-Cook House 


The Cedars 


Jacob Kersh House 


H. J. Williams House 


Rock-Castle 
(B. F. McNutt House) 


Forrer-Allison House 
James McClung House 
O'Rourke House 
Samuel Life House 

А. 5. Craig House 


Christian House 


Date 


1800-1820 
1820-1830s 
1820-1850 
1822 
1820-1840 


1830-1850 
1820-1830 


ca 1810-1830 


1814 


Date 


ca 1840-1860 


ca 1840 


Date 


1850s-1860s 


ca 1859 (-1880) 


ca 1860-1890 


1865-1880 


ca 1870-1890 


ca 1880-1910. 
ca 1880 

late 19th C 
ca 1890s 

ca 1910 


1927 
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Material 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


frame w/beaded 
weatherboards 


all Flemish w/glazed 
headers 


log covered w/beaded 
weatherboards 


log w/weatherboards 
log w/weatherboards 
Flemish & 3-course 
American bond; some 


glazed headers 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Material 


5-course American 
bond 


Flemish & American 
bond 
houses ) 

Material 


6- to 9-course 
American bond 


frame 


frame w/brick 
nogging 


Flemish facade; 5- 
course American 


side walls 


5-course American 
bond 


frame 
stuccoed 
brick 
stone. 
frame 


stuccoed 


` 8. One-Room Plans 


a. Square or Nearly Square 


1. Exactly Square 


Quad # Name 
PA 7-269 Hannah Miller House 
CH 7-749 | Shiloh 
SD 7-840 John S. Wallace House 
GR 7-517 Smith House 
ST 7-82 Burnt Cabin Farm 
EK 7-481 Kale House 
GR 7-46 Cochran-Cale Tenant House 
BR 7-577 Clemmer-Hutchens House 


2. Nearly Square (within 1 foot) 


Quad # Мате 
А5 7-54 Greenwood 
GR 7-663 Fanny Thompson House . 


AS 7-49 Buchanon-McCutchan House 

FD 7-142 E. Aldhizer House 

GR 7-668 Green Koagler House 

CR 7-506 Alfred Campbell House 
(within 2 feet) 

FD 17596 Benjamin Hildebrand House 

MS 7-429 Byers House 

VE 7-624 Steele's Tavern 

AS 7-541 Snow Spring Farm 

BL 7-874 Mountain Blue Gifts 

AS 19519 Zachariah Sprouse House 

AS 422. John Sprouse House 

DF 7-495 Fox House 

CH 7-788 McGarack-Simon House 

CR 7-504 George Campbell House 


Date 
1814 


1820-1840 


1840-1860 
19th century 
19th century 
late 19th C 
late 19th C 


1905 


Date 


ca 1790-1820 


ca 1850-1880 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


ca 1860-1884 


late 19th C 


ca 1800-1830 


1830-1850 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1840-1860 
19th century 


ca 1850-1880 
ca 1860-1890 
late 19th C 


1880-1900 


1880-1900 
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Material 
stone 


Flemish & 4- to 
5-course American 


log 

v-notched log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 


log w/weatherboards; 
plain 2-bay porch 


Material 


log covered w/beaded 
weatherboards 


v-notched logs w/ 
some beaded 


weatherboards 


log covered 
w/weatherboards 


v-notched log 


log w/board & batten 
siding 


v-notched log 


v-notched logs; 
later weatherboards 


v-notched log 


á-course American 
bond 


log w/weatherboards 
v-notched logs 
v-notched log w/ 
weatherboards & 
bricktex 

v-notched logs w/ 
weatherboards & 
bricktex 

v-notched log 


v-notched log 


v-notched log 


3. Relatively Square (unmeasured) 


Quad + Name 

BL 7-861 Love's Run Cabin 

SD 7-834 J. M. Bare's Tenant House 
GR 7-734 Wilson-Hanger House 

BR 7-579 "Rock Castle" 

(B. F. McNutt House) 

5Т 7-1027 La Grange Tenant House 

ST 7-999 H. A. Palmer's House 

VE 7-602 Robertson House 

SD 7-901 George Bateman House 

SH 7-872 Humpback Rocks Visitor Center 
VE 7-610 David Gilkeson Tenant House 


b. Rectangular (3 feet longer) 


Quad + Name 

GR 7-642 McCutchan-Meek House 
MS 7-428 David Wine House 

WW 7-938 Gardner-Etter House 
SD 7-842 Porterfield Cabin 

CR 7-48 Cauley Cabin 

DF 7-497 Ferris House 

CR 172505 Walter Campbell House 


(4 feet longer) 


Quad # Мате 
GR 7-729 George Fauber House 


GR | 7-688 Engleman-Clemmer House 
CH 7-797 Langston Williams House 
VE 7-625 Troxel House 
VE 7-611 Hawpe House 


Date 


early 20th C 


early 20th C 
1820-1850 


1830-1850 


19th century 
ca 1850-1880 
ca 1850-1880 
ca 1860-1880 
late 19th C 


late 19th C 


Date 


ca 1800-1820 
1820-1860 


ca 1840-1870 
1850-1880 
1860-1900 
late 19th C 


1900-1920 


Date 


1820-1840 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1840-1880 
1850-1880 


1860-1880 
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Material 


circle-sawn 
square-notched logs 


frame. 
log 


Flemish bond 


v-notched log 

log ? 

log 

log 

half dove-tailed logs 


log w/weatherboards 


Material 


v-notched log w/ 
some beaded wtbds 


v-notched 105; 
covered later 


v-notched log 


v-notched log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
half dove-tail 
sawn logs (like 


ell of George 
Campbell House) 


Material 
Flemish & 4- to 
5-course American 


bond 


log w/asbestos 
shingles 


log w/weatherboard 
log 


v-notched log 


ЕК 


GR 





AS 


791010 


7-770 


(5 feet longer) 


(over 


Name 
R. L. Yates House 
Reed House 
Cox-Brown House 
Cason House 


Baylor Tenant House 


5 feet longer) 

Name 
Thompson-Lightner House #1 
Thompson-Lightner House #2 
James Brooks House 
McCormick-Wallace Tenant House 


Press Ellinger House 


(unmeasured) 


Name 
Shumake House 
Harold Berry House 


John F. Baylor House 


Date 
ca 1800 
ca 1850-1860 
mid 19th C 
late 19th C 


late 19th C 


Date 
1820-1830 
1830-1850 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 


ca 1860-1880 


Date 
early 19th C 
ca 1860 


ca 1860-1880 


Material 
limestone 
v-notched log 
log 
v-notched log 


v-notched log 


Material 


log w/weatherboard 


log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 


log 


log w/aluminum 


siding 


Material 
log 
log 


v-notched log 
(exposed) 
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9 


Two-Room Plans 


а. 


Quad 


One heated room; single end chimney 


1 





VE 


SD 


GR 


ST 


ST 


DF 
ST 
ST 
PA 


МА 


CH 
MS 
SH 
FD 
FD 
FD 
GR 
SH 
FD 


BL 


 Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into larger room 


(Brick/Stone) 


Name 


Robert Tate House 
(Stonehouse Farm) 


Jacob Swartzel House 


Jacob Bowman Miller's House 


S. H. Hunt House 
(Frame) 
R. E. Andrews House 


Abraham Cline House 


Mrs. M. A. Pollock House 


Oakland #2 
Moneymaker-Lickfold House 
Simmons-Marshall House 
Leon Daggy House 


Jake Long House 


Taylor-Childress Cabin 
J. D. Balsley's House 
Hydens House 

James Bunch House 
James White House 


Gosnell House 


 Bosserman (Tenant) House 


Jesse Bridge House 
Sheets House 


Gertie Lowrey House 


Date 


1790s 


1820-1840 


1830-1840 


ca 1850-1870 


1810-1830 


1830-1840 


1830-1850 


1840-1860 


ca 1850-1870 


1850-1880 
mid 19th C 


mid to late 
19th C 


ca 1860-1880 
1860-1880 
1860-1880 
1860-1880 
1860s 

1870s 
1870-1900 
1880-1900 
1890s 


1900-1930 


Material 


stone 


stone 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


5-course American 
bond 
frame 


frame w/brick 
nogging 


heavy mortise & 
tenon frame; beaded 
weatherboard 

frame 

frame 

frame 


frame 


frame w/board & 
batten siding 


frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame w/bricktex 
frame 

frame 

frame 

frame w/board & 


batten siding & 
weatherboard 
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CR 


PA 


DF 


DF 


FD 


FD 


FD 


(Pre-Civil War - Log) 


Name 
Beard-Tolley House 


Thomas-Beam House 
Wootzell House 


Charlie Curry House 


Eugene Montgomery House 


Summers House 
Kerr House 


B. F. Garber House 


Kerr House Site 


Dickenson Tavern 


Kerr-Sites House 


William Smith House 


Charles Palmer House 
A. E. Peck House 
Jacob Arehart Tavern 


Randolph-Buchanon House 


Helms-Jones House 
Hogshead-Rusmisel House 
W. W. Cale House 


J. W. Mish's Tenant House 


Baylor-Kniple House 


Baylor-Rowe House 


D. H. Bailey House 
Miller-Spitler House 
Poole-Rowe House 

Hahn House 

David Hawkins House #1 
Atkins House 

Jacob Kersh House 
Pebble Hall Farm 


John Rubush House 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Date 
1820-1850 


1820-1860 
ca 1830-1860 


early 19th C 


early 19th C 


1830-1850 
ca 1790-1820 
ca 1810-1830 
1830-1850 
1860-1870 
early 19th C 


ca 1820-1840 


ca 1840-1850 


late 18th C 


ca 1820-1860 
ca 1850-1860 
ca 1820-1860 


ca 1830-1860 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1820-1860 


ca 1820-1860 


ca 1800-1850 


ca 1820-1840 
ca 1830-1860 
о 
са 1840-1860 
са 1820-1860 
са 1820-1850 
early 19th С 
ca 1840-1860 
ca 1820-1850 
1830-1850 


early to mid 
19th С 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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Material 
log w/weatherboard 


full dovetail notch; 
asbestos shingles 


log w/board & batten 
siding 


v-notched 

v-notched log (frame 
addition; all covered 
w/weatherboard) 

log 


v-notched ? log 


log 
heavy mortise & tenon 


log w/asbestos 


log w/some beaded 
weatherboarding 


log w/weatherboard 
log 

frame 

brick 

brick 

v-notched 

log w/weatherboards 


log w/weatherboards 


log w/asbestos 
shingles 


log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/asbestos 
shingles 


log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 
v-notched 
v-notched 
v-notched 
v-notched 
v-notched 

log 

log w/weatherboard 
log 


log 


MS 


PA 


PA 


AS 


AS 


# 
7-1017 
7-422 
7-423 
7-434 
7-329 
7-338 
7-356 
7-912 
7-435 
7-340 
7-436 
7-144 


7-835 


7-118 
7-158 
[9295 
4197320 
7-325 
7-336 


17-257 


27-201 


7-738 


77273 


7-280 


7-290 


4/9319 


7-304 


1929295 


755221 


7-936 


7-449 


Мате 
Е. М. Anderson House 
Roller-Wampler Tenant House 
Shreckhise House 
Siple House 
Fletcher Collins House 
George Hulvey's House 
Lee Pense House 
George M. Ramsey House 
Gilkeson-Cash House 
I. Е, Hess House 
John Wine House 


Augusta Expo House 


Massie House 


Caldwell House 
Hildebrand House 

Rufus Kindig House 

A. B. Redifer House 
Sadie Hanna House 
Franklin R. Harlow House 
Freemason Run House 
White House 

William Fauver House 
бат Dudley House 
Vergil Simmons House 
Hazel Puffenberger House 
W. W. Redifer Log House 
T. O. Michael House 
Capt. H. W. Smith House 
Samuel Miller House 

Е. Bateman House 


Anthony House 


Naomi Cupp House 


Frederick Cline House 


Date 

ca 1810-1830 
1830-1860 

ca 1830-1850 
early 19th C 
ca 1840s 

ca 1820-1840 
ca 1840-1850 
1830-1850 
1820-1860 
1820-1860 
1820-1860 


ca 1800-1830 


ca 1840-1860 


ca 1800-1820 
1830-1860 
early 19th C 
1810-1840 
1830s 
1820-1860 
1810-1840 
early 19th C 
1840-1860 
1820-1840 
1840-1850 

ca 1830 
1820-1830 
1826-1840 
1810-1840 
1810-1840 
1830-1860 


1840-1860 


1820-1860 


1790-1810 


(Mid 19th Century - Log) 


Arehart-Rosen House 
Arehart-Buchanon House 
Smiley-Duffey House 


Hattie Ellinger House 


ca 1850-1870 


1850-1870 


mid 19th C 


1850-1880 
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Material 
log 
log 
log 
log w/bricktex 
v-notched | 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/beaded siding 


· v-notched 


log 

v-notched log 
v-notched. 8" logs 
log 


log w/asbestos 
shingle 


log 

log 

log 

log 

log 
v-notched 
log 

log 

log w/weatherboard 
log 

log 

log 

log 

log 

log 

log 

log 


v-notched w/some 
weatherboards 


log 


full dovetail log 


v-notched 
log 
log w/shingles 


v-notched log w/siding 


А5 


А5 


BR 
BR 
CH 


CH 
CH 
DF 


DF 
DF 


EK 


FD 
FD 
FD 
WE 
GR 


GR 


GR 
GR 


GR 
GR 


GR 
GR 
MS 
ST 
SV 
ST 
SD 
SD 
SD 
SD 


SD 


Name 


Riley-Buchanon House 
A. S. Craig House 


Silverbrook Tenant House 


Thompson House 
Thompson-McClure House 
Reid House 


Clifton-Harris House 
Dull-Shaver House 
Bartley House 


Dula House 
Reynolds House 


Bosserman House 


George Wills House 
Walter Coffman House 
Sallie Sanger House 
Deep Meadow Farm 


J. M. McCutchan House 


J. S. Garrison Tenant House 


D. E. Beard House 
William Shelton House 


Helms-Smith House 


James Bumgardner Tenant House 


Swartzel-Fifer House 
H. J. Griner House 
Click House 

Minnie Gilpin House 
Elk Run House 


Wine House 


Mary & Jackson Minnis House 


Mac & Dick Hyde House 
Samuel Gochenour House 
Р. Р. Harris House 


Cecil Log Cabin 


Date 


1850-1880 
1850-1870 


1850-1890 


1850-1870 
1840-1860 
mid to late 
19th С 

ca 1860-1890 
1840-1860 
1840-1860 
mid 19th C 
mid to late 


19th C 


mid to late 
19th C 


mid 19th C 
1860-1880 

ca 1840-1860 
1850-1890 

ca 1840-1870 


ca 1860-1890 


ca 1850-1870 
ca 1850-1870 


ca 1850-1870 


mid 19th C 


са 1850-1880 


ca 1850-1880 


mid 19th C 


ca 1850-1870 


1850-1870 


ca 1850-1880 


I9th C 


1830-1870 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


19th € 
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Material 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboards 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboards 


log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboards 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboards 


v-notched log 


v-notched log 
log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/aluminum siding 
v-notched log 


v-notched log 


log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/asbestos 
shingle 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
v-notched log 


log 


log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 

log w/weatherboard 
v-notched log 

log 

log 

log 


v-notched log 


МЕ 


МЕ 


SD 


2. 


ВВ 


5Т 


РА 


ВВ 


SD 


AS 


15319 
7-1083 
19122 
7-846 


19962 


7-645 
7-691 


("721 


7-878 


Hall/Parlor Plan; entry into smaller room 


Name 
Hoyt Log House 


Gordon House 


McChesney-Wilson House 


Carson-Walton Tenant House 


John Lotts House 
Jacob A. Lotts House 
Arehart-Brooks House 
Mt. Carmel Manse 

5. W. Curry House 
John Sheets House 

E. E. May House 
Lebanon Springs 


Hunter Mountain Farm 


(Post Civil War - Log) 


Jim Wiseman House 


Andes Tenant House 


George Mish Tenant House 


James Moffett Tenant House 


Miller Log House 


Roaring Run Log House 


Ward-Bowman House 


Dull-Hanger House #2 


Andrew McComb House 


(Frame) 


Name 
Over the River Farm 


Maj. W. M. Tate House 


(Log) 


Margaret Miller House 


Benjamin Houff House 
John S. Senger House 


М. А. Michael House 


Cochran-Mill Miller's House 


James B. McCutchan House 


Date 
1860-1880 
mid 19th C 
ca 1850-1880 
1850-1880 
1850-1880 
1850-1880 
ca 1850-1880 
1840-1880 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


1870-1890 

ca 1885-1900 
late 19th C 
ca 1900 


late 19th C 


1870-1910 
ca 1870-1890 


ca 1870-1890 


1865-1875 


Date 
ca 1800 


1850-1870 


early 19th C 


1810-1830 
1820-1840 
19th С 

1850-1880 


1868 
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Material 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 


log 


‘log 


log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
log 


v-notched log 


log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard 
log 

log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


log w/bricktex 
v-notched w/bricktex 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 


Material 
frame 


frame 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 

log 

v-notched 

log w/weatherboard 


log w/board & batten 
siding 


MS 


MS 


PA 


GR 


AS 


WA 


CH 


3. 


Interiors not 
reconstructed 


7-805 
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inspected or heavily altered; houses which have been 


Name 


J. М. Wilson House 


Jacob Mohler House 
Hottel-Sterrett House 
Ted Riddle House 
William Swink House 
The Cedars 

B. E. Jordan House 

B. M. Pemberton House 
Crummett House 
Evans-Wright House > 
Hillside Acres 


Stephenson House 


Richard Wright House 


Hillside Acres 

Mille Rouse House 
Weaver-Wiseman House 
Sensabaugh-Doyle House 


Thomas-Cross House 


Shenandale Gun Club 


Date 


1810-1830 


1820-1850 
1820-1860 
1830-1860 

ca 1830-1860 
ca 1840-1860 
1840-1890 
19th С 

19th C 

19th C 

19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 
mid 19th C 
ca 1850-1870 
1850-1900 


mid to late 
19th C 


reconstructed 
1940 


Material 
log w/beaded 
weatherboarding 
over original & 
first addition 
log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
log 
frame 
log w/weatherboard 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 
v-notched log 


frame 


log w/weatherboard 
& aluminum siding 


log w/asbestos 


shingle 

v-notched log 

frame 

v-notched log 

log covered w/frame 


v-notched log 


v-notched log 


b. 


Quad 


BB 


CH 


FD 


FD 


CH 


FD 


SD 


PA 


GR 


CI 


FD 


CH 


CI 


AS 


FD 


GR 


ST 


VE 


Two heated rooms; two end chimneys 


1. Тчо- or three-bay houses; entry into larger room 


[5753 


7-149 


7-281 


17236 


7-112 


7-648 


191023 


1-598 


[5973 


Name 


Anna Fultz House 
Walnut Grove 


James Brown House 


Coffman-Diehl House 


Coffman-Diehl House 


William Lange House 


Ramsey House 
Thistle Hill 
Coiner-Slaybach House 
Michael Coiner House 


Shenvalara 


Middlebrook Tavern 
Harriston 
L. Grove House 


David Wampler House 


C. À. Bear House 


Patterson-Cook House 


Greenwood Tenant House 
Crickenberger House 
Brubeck-Lightner House 
O'Rourke House 

James McClung House 


Enoch Brower House 


Date 





early 19th C 
1810-1830 


1810-1840 


ca 1818 


ca 1820-1830 


ca 1820-1840 


ca 1820-1840 
1820-1840 
1820-1840 
1820-1840 


1820-1840 


1825-1835 
1830s 
1830s 


1830s 


ca 1830-1840 
1830s-1840s | 
ca 1830-1850 
1830-1850 

ca 1830-1850 
ca 1830-1850 
1830-1850 


1830-1850 
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Material 


5-course American 
bond facade 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


brick w/stucco 
Flemish w/fine 
patterns of glazed 
headers; 3-course 


American bond 


Flemish w/3-course 
American bond 


Flemish facade; 
4- to 5-course 


American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


brick covered 
w/stucco 


Flemish & 3- to 
4-course American bond 


Flemish; 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish facade 


Flemish а 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


brick 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


3-course American bond 


SD 


AS 


SD 
VE 
e 
са 


CH 


AS 


5Т 


РА 


5Т 


РА 


FD 


77137 


7-67 


7-854 


7-610 


7-145 


7-708 


7-827 


7-57 


Мате 


Shinaberry House 
George Engleman House 


Silverbrook 


W. L. Van Lear Неа 
David Gilkeson House 
Eutsler House 

John Baylor House 


Livick-Allen House 


John R. Berry House 


(Groves-Berry-Long House) 


(Stone) 


Eugene Crosby House 


Randolph-Kerr House 


Old Stone Fort 


Mount Pleasant 


(Frame) 


Roof House 
Plumb Farm 
Golf-Sandwich House 
Samuel F. Wise House 


Deffenbaugh House 


Irvine House 


(Log) 


Mt. Ida 

James Thompson House 
Huffer House 

Samuel Life House 
Irving Reed House 


Reiffe House 


Date 


1834-1836 


1835 


ca 1835 


(rebuilt 1924) 


1837 
1837-1850 
ca 1840s 
1840-1850 


ca 1840-1860 


1842 


1790-1820 


ca 1800 


1800-1820 


1800-1830 


ca 1810-1830 
1810-1830 
1840-1860 
1840-1860 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


lst half 19th С 


early 19th C 
1800-1840 

ca 1820-1840 
ca 1820-1860 


ca 1830-1844 
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Material 


Flemish facade; 5- 
course American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 


American bond 


staggered Flemish; 
5-course American 
bond w/Flemish 
variant 


Flemish 4 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


7-course American 
bond 


Flemish & American 
bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond w/ 


Flemish variant 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


stone covered 
w/stucco 


stone 


stone covered 
w/stucco 


stone covered 
w/stucco 


frame 

frame w/brick nogging 
frame 

frame or log 


frame w/brick nogging 
& beaded weatherboard 


frame 


log 

log w/metal siding 
v-notched log 

log w/aluminum siding 
log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log w/ 
weatherboard 





GR 


GR 
FD 
MS 
GR 


SD 


WW 


FD 


FD 





2% 


3. 


7-%16 


7-400 


72721 


Four-bay houses; entry into one or both rooms 


7-689 


7-1088 


7-376 


Interiors not 
reconstructed 


Name 
Snyder-Miller House 


Mathias Fix House 


Robert Brooks House 
Dudley House 


Dull-Hanger House 


Name 
D. W. Sensabaugh House 
Brown-Sandy House 


Henry Kirakofe House 


Breckinridge-Vines House 


Jacob Price House 


Rosen-Lewis House 
Miller-Wagner House 
John Roach House 
Sugar Loaf Farm 
Over the River Farm 


(Wooden) 
Dr. S. H. Dodd House 
Hildebrand House 
J. А. McClure House 


Fisher House 


Wills House 


Date 
ca 1830-1850 


1830-1860 


1840-1860 
mid 19th C 


ca 1870-1890 


Date 
1820-1840 
1820-1840 
ca 1820-1840 


1820-1840 


ca 1820-1850 


1830 


ca 1830s-1840s 


1830-1850 


1830-1850 


1830-1850 


1810-1840 
1830-1850 
1850-1860 


1850-1870 


mid to late 
19th century 
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Material 
log w/stucco 


dovetail notched log; 
frame ell w/brick 


nogging 
log 
log w/weatherboard 


log w/stucco 


Material 
Flemish facade 
Flemish facade 
Flemish facade 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish 8 4- to 
6-course American 


w/glazed headers 


Flemish 8 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


Flemish & American 
bonds 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


log 

log 

v-notched log 
frame 


frame 


inspected or heavily altered; houses which have been 


Name 


Fretwell-Garber House 


Date 


1830-1850 


Material 


brick covered 
w/stucco 


с. 


Очаа 





М5 


FD 


MS 


PA 


SV 


AS 


SH 


AS 


WE 


FD 


FD 


SH 


CI 


EK 


Central Flue (dating from late 19th through 20th centuries) 


Name 


David House 
Forrer-Allison House 
Jacob Ritchie House 


Nancy Jackson House | 


Bottenfield-Reese House 


Jim Wade House 

Jesse Bridge House 
Davis Tenant House 
Lionel Fisher Cabin 
Martha Washington House 


Clarence Hall House 


John Loving House 
Eugene Johnson House 


Bright House 


Date 


early to mid 
19th century 


mid to late 
19th century 


mid to late 
19th century 


1850-1900. 


late 19th C 


1880-1900 
1880-1900 
1880-1910 
1880-1910 
1890-1900 


1890-1920 


ca 1900 
1916 


early 20th C 
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Material 


log 

log w/weatherboard 
log w/aluminum 
siding 

log 


square notched & 
pegged log 


v-notched log 

frame 

log covered w/bricktex 
square notched log 
v-notched log 


v-notched log; some 
weatherboard 


frame 
v-notched log 


frame 


10. 


Rectangular Three-Room Plans 


Quad 
PA 
SV 


AS 


CH 


DF 


DF 


CH 


EK 


AS 


7-472 


7-518 


Name 
Peter & Sarah Zimmerman House 
Richard K. Swope House 


Arehart House 


Hull-Wagner House 


McLain House 


Hickory Dale 


Frank Kennedy House 


Cross Keys 


McCutchan-Sprouse House 


Date 
early 19th C 
early 19th C 


1820-1840 


ca 1820-1840 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1830-1860 


ca 1840-1870 


ca 1860-1890 


Material 
log w/weatherboard 
v-notched log 


log w/beaded 
weatherboard 


 v-notched log w/ 


beaded boards & 
weatherboards 


v-notched log 

log w/weatherboard 
log w/weatherboard; 
some beaded horizon- 


tal board siding 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


frame 
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гы 


11. Non-Standard Early- to Mid-19th-Century Plans and Fragments From Earlier Houses 


MS 


ST 


CI 


CH 


FD 


SD 


PA 


GR 


GR 


GR 


CH 


SV 


MS 


GR 


SD 


BR 


GR 


VE 


VE 


ST 


7-413 


7-705 


7-855 


7-579 


7-741 


7-624 | 


7-620 


7-1029 


(Non-Standard Plans) 


Name 


Bailey House 


Sunnybrook Farm 


Bellefont 


John D. Wunderlich House 


Keller-Brown House 


Toll House 


Miller-Greiner House 


Ivan Smith House 


Sheets-Wright House 


M. P. Goode House 


W. B. Moomaw House 


Crawford House 


J. H. Sheets House 


Fleek House 


W. R. Dunlap House Out- 


building 


(Fragments) 


R. W. Moffett House 


"Rock Castle," B. F. McNutt 


House 


Davis-Bosserman House 


Steele's Tavern 


Davis-Painter House 


Stickley-Masincup House 


Date 


early 19th C 


1800-1840 


1810-1830 


ca 1810-1830 


1816 


1820s-1830s 


1820-1840 


ca 1820-1840 


1820-1850 


ca 1820-1850 


1829 


1830-1860 


mid 19th C 


ca 1830-1860 


1840-1870 


early 19th C 


1830-1850 


ca 1830-1850 


ca 1830-1850 


1830-1860 


mid 19th C 


Material 


log & frame w/beaded 
weatherboard 


brick w/chevron 
patterns оп facade 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish & 3- to 4- 
course American bond 


Flemish facade; 5- 
to 6-course American 


bond 


Flemish & 3-course 
American bond 


Flemish facade 


log w/asbestos 
siding 


log 


Flemish & 3- to 4- 
course American bond 


stuccoed later over 
brick (American bond 
below) 


cobblestones & 
mortar stuccoed 


log w/weatherboard 


American bond w/ 
Flemish variant 


3- to 4-course 
American bond 


Flemish bond 
Flemish & American 
bond 


á-course American 
bond 


Flemish bond pre- 
viously; now 
aluminum siding 


7-course American 
bond 


12. Slave, Servant and Tenant Houses 


AS 


ST 


AS 


CH 


CI 


GR 


GR 


GR 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


ST 


VS 


GR 


SD 


VE 


GR 


7-887 


7-882 


(Slave Houses: 


Name 


Hottel-Gilkeson House 
Cale-Clemmer House 

С. К. Zerkel House 
Greenwood 


Walnut Grove 


"Harriston' 


Arbor Hill 


William Smith House 


Shields Brothers House Site 
Over the River Farm 
Kasper Coiner House 


J. T. Shields House 


W. Brown Patterson 


Guthrie-Ott Servant House 


early 19th C 


Two-room & two-unit examples) 


Date 


1820s 


1830-1850 


mid 19th C 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 


mid 19th C 


1850-1870 


(One-Room Tenant Houses) 


LaGrange Tenant House 


McCormick-Wallace Tenant House mid 19th С 


Cochran-Cale Tenant House 
J. M. Bare's Tenant House 
David Gilkeson Tenant House 


Baylor Tenant House 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th 


19th C 


late 19th C 


20th C 


late 19th C 


late 19th C 
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Material 


4-course American 
w/glazed bricks 


Flemish facade; 4- 
course American bond 


5-course American 
bond 


Flemish facade; 5- 
course American bond 


American bond 


5-course American 
bond 


frame 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


log 
brick 


5-course American 
bond 


American bond 


5-course American 
bond 


v-notched log 

log 

v-notched log 
frame 

log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 


GR 


GR 


VE 


GR 


SD 


AS 


AS 


WE 


(Two-Room Tenant Houses) 


Name 
Bosserman Tenant House 


J. W. Mish's Tenant House 


Roller-Wampler Tenant House 
Silverbrook Tenant House 


J. S. Garrison Tenant House 
James Bumgardner Tenant House 


Carson-Walton Tenant House 
George Mish Tenant House 
James Moffett Tenant House 


Greenwood Tenant House 


Davis Tenant House 


Deep Meadow Farm Tenant 
House 


| Date 
1870-1900 


1800-1850 


1830-1860 
1850-1890 


1860-1890 
mid 19th C 


1850-1880 
late 19th C 
ca 1900 


ca 1830-1850 


1880-1910 


1850-1890 


Material 
frame 


log w/asbestos 
shingle 


log 
log w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
w/weatherboard 


v-notched log 
log 
log w/weatherboard 


Flemish & 5-course 
American bond 


log w/bricktex 


log w/weatherboard 
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Late 19th-Century to 20th-Century Plans 





a. 
1. Gothic Revival 
Quad # 
GR 7-31 
Ер 7-1048 
СЕ 7-659 
GR 7-829 
ST 7-1003 
Quad 4 
Ер 7-371 
DF 7-487 
ST 7-828 
GR 7-994 
ST 7-1022 
Quad + 
CI 77976 
SD 758395 
WW 7-1097 
CI 7-963 
FD 7-1051 
FD 7-1076 
GO 7-987 
GO 7-990 


Eclectic and Revival Styles 


Name 
Stony Point 
Robert Page House 
Rosemont 

Peyton House 


Bear Wallow 


2. Other Eclectic and Revival Styles 


Name 
Berry House 


Taylor House 
("Alto Vista") 


Walt Weller House 


J. G. Fulton House 


Cobble Hill 


3. Eutsler Brothers' Houses 


Name 


Samuel Yount House 


R. W. Moffett House 
John Dalhouse House 
J. B. Yount House 

Dr. R. R. Davis House 
John Brower House 


Cosby House 


Groves-Long House 


Date 


1852 


1860-1870 


1860-1880 


1865-1880 


1869 


Date 


1890-1910 


ca 1900 


1903-1909 


1915 


1936 


Date 


ca 1880s 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1890s 
1890s 

ca 1390s 


ca 1890s 


Material 
stone 
frame 
frame 
stuccoed stone 
stretcher facade; 


6-course American 
bond 


Material 
frame 


frame 


textured concrete 
block 


frame 


cinderblock & stone 


Material 


frame w/brick 
nogging 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 
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b. 


Quad 
VE 
CI 


FD 


_ AS 
GR 


DF 


CR 


AS 


CH 


# 
13839 
7-1078 
7-893 
7-944 
7-943 
7-405 


1296.) 


7-962 
7-965 


72978 


7-757 
19993 
7=992 
7-1075 
7-1044 
7-1020 
7-966 


74205 


Name 
R. Francis Wallace House 
Charles Crawford House 
C. H. Cohron House 
John Nicholas Coiner House 
D. J. Brower House 
J. S. Sellers House 


Leonard-Strole House 


DeRundeau House 
Cyrus J. Barger House 


Barger-Shaver House 


H. M. Clemmer House 

Sarah Ruebush House 
George W. Wonderley House 
John Will Carpenter House 
James E. Wine House 

Glass House 

Lloyd Coiner House 


Wunderlich Weast House 


Irregular and/or Complex Plans 


Name 
Col. John Lilly House 
J. G. Patterson House 


Simmons-Harris House 


Shibley House 
Melton House 


Irvin-Thomas House 


Ramsey-Kipp House 


20th-Century Rural Vernacular 


Name 
Taylor-Brown House 


J. К. Cover House 


Willow Creek Farm 


Sensabaugh-Doyle House 


Frank Bear House 


Date 
1890s 
1892 
1892=1893 
1895 
1896-1898 
1897 


са 1899 
(remodeled) 


1880-1900 
1900 


ca 1900 
(addition) 


1900 

ca 1900 
1900-1910 
1900-1910 
1902 

1908 

1909 


ca 1914-1920 


Date 
1865-1880 
1870s 


1880-1900 


1881 


1884-1910 


late 19th С 


ca 1910 
(remodeled) 


Date 
ca 1880-1900 


ca 1890-1910 


early 20th C 


1919 


1925 
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Material 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


ll-course American 
bond 


frame 


frame 


Material 
frame 
frame 


5-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


frame 
frame 


rubble w/mortar 
covered w/stucco 


Flemish bond, main 


house; American bond 
additions 


Material 
frame 


frame w/asbestos 
shingles 


brick 


frame (w/earlier 
2-rm log hse as ell) 


frame 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The category of craftsmanship encompasses a wide variety of topics relat- 
ing to building techniques and styles. Because this study unit utilizes a 
framework for categorizing buildings according to building type rather than 
style, craftsmanship has not been expressly treated in the text. However, 
many of the topics related to this theme have been discussed under the appro- 
priate resource types throughout the report. The purpose of this particular 
section on craftsmanship is to treat a few topics that are not as clearly 
delineated in the bulk of the report and to allude to other topics which de- 
serve further investigation and analysis. 

At its most basic level, the study of craftsmanship begins with an exami- 
nation of building techniques. The first topic of this section involves a 
discussion of typical and significant log construction and unusual brick con- 
struction. Other sections examine the building techniques associated with 
those particular building types. Much more research needs to be done in this 
area, however, particularly in the study of frame and stone construction. 

The style of the exterior and interior decoration is of paramount importance 
to art historians, but a complete analysis of the chronology of local styles 
could merit a complete report in itself. Such a study should focus on the 
influence of pattern book ideas, the development of local styles, and the 
regional variations found throughout the county. The styles of woodwork 
associated with different resource types have been explored throughout this 
report with further notations available in the tabular lists (see Appendix 3). 
However, since interior painting falls under many of these categories, a sepa- 
rate discussion has been included here to highlight the major trends. The 
third section in this theme lists the craftspeople identified during the 
course of this survey, from joiners and masons to painters and carpenters. 
These names may provide a basis for further investigation into local crafts- 
people and the development of local styles. 

Much of the interest in craftsmanship in the Valley in general and in 
Augusta County in particular has focused on the ethnic forms associated with 
the German, Scotch-Irish, and English settlers. Scholars have searched for 
examples of the early ethnic forms which might have been transplanted into 
this area. As has also been discovered with the analysis of house plans, many 


of the earliest Augusta County buildings reflect a blend of different ethnic 
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characteristics in what might be called acculturated styles rather than the 
more distinct ethnic forms. Considerable interaction between these ethnic 
groups had occurred in Pennsylvania in the 18th century before the settlers 
came to the Valley, so the forms that they brought with them often reflect 
this previous period of interaction. Further communication between these 
groups once they settled in the Valley often led to the development of re- 
gional styles which characterized local architecture in the early 19th cen- 
tury. Quite often these styles appeared different from both the Old World 
forms and from those in Pennsylvania. 

German traditions clearly played an important role in the development of 
regional styles in the early 19th century, although the influences remained 
more subtle than direct. Certain elements from the rich German folk art tra- 
ditions have been found in the styles of woodwork and interior painting. But 
even more importantly, the German influence seemed to lead to a local tendency 
towards more creativity in decoration than was generally found across the Blue 
Ridge. Even though Germans may have accepted the popular Anglo forms such as 
the brick I-house by the early 19th century, these houses often masked an in- 
terior reminiscent of the Old World traditions. 

Several examples may help to illustrate this German influence. In the 
early 19th century, builders' pattern books provided models of the popular 
Federal styles for country builders. Augusta County woodwork often displays 
a tendency among local joiners to freely interpret these pattern book designs, 
rather than feeling restricted by the published prototypes. When the basic 
designs were used, the popular motifs inspired by Roman archeology were oc- 
casionally replaced by designs derived from European folk art. Christian Bear, 
a local joiner from Churchville, incorporated a variety of folk art designs 
including hearts and floral and vegetation forms with popular motifs, such as 
eagles, into very creative, personal mantel compositions. Several other 
houses throughout the county display various floral designs, from tulips on 
the Coiner-Slaybach House mantel to pinwheels on the Coiner House newel.  Al- 
though these German motifs are uncommon, these examples illustrate the persis- 
tence of traditional ideas. | 

Perhaps a more common reflection of the creative energies of local 
craftspeople can be found in the mantelpieces from the early 19th century 
where joiners lavished much of their attention. Local craftsmen tended to 


take popular motifs, such as urns and sunbursts, and carve or turn them into 
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first floor, northwest room; 


Figure 83.  Intervale Mantel, 
| attributed to Christian Bear, Jr. House 
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Mantel from Christian Bear, Sr. House, destroyed; 
now in Christian Bear, Jr. House; attributed to 


Figure 84, 
Christian Bear, Sr. 
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Figure 85. 

Coiner-Slaybach House Mantel 
first floor, south room; 
tulips on mantel 





Figure 86. 


Intervale 


Hearts carved on stair brackets of central 


attributed to Christian Bear, Sr. 


stairwell; 
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rich, threcedincuatonal forms, or to arrange them in compositions totally un- 
like the more reserved, proper examples found in pattern books.  Exaggerated 
layered cornices contributed to these bold designs. These heavily turned and 
carved interpretations became more popular in the northern half of the county, 
where German settlement was most strong, while the more delicate, graceful 
Federal mantels were popular in the southern regions of the county. While 
historians have traditionally associated these unusual local mantels with the 
Germans, one recently documented example proved to be the work of a Scotch- 
Irish joiner, James Rankin, for an English client, John Seawright. By the 
1820s, this had clearly become a popular local style which would characterize 
local woodwork until the 1840s. The process of acculturation must be seen as 
a symbiotic relationship, with Germans influencing as well as adopting popu- 
lar Anglo styles. 

The Augusta County inventory provides a wealth of material on craftsman- 
ship which clearly deserves further investigation and analysis. These obser- 
vations on the interaction of ethnic forms in creating a regional style raise 
more questions. What were the geographic limits of this style? What other 
styles similar to this might have developed in the Valley region? When were 
these ethnic influences most clearly felt? Some scholars have attempted to 
define "Scotch-Irish" forms in the Valley, but can specific characteristics 
be associated with these settlers? A comparison of Valley architecture with 
that of Pennsylvania in the same period might provide some further leads into 
this investigation. Many of these same questions can be asked relating to 
building techniques. While some scholarly attention has been directed to 
German techniques, what do we know, if anything, about "Scotch-Irish" in- 
fluences? Research on building construction by English settlers in eastern 
Virginia should be integrated into such a study. Were there any special 
regional characteristics that persisted in the 19th century in the Valley? 

It is hoped that the RP3 study unit on the Valley region, planned for 1984, 
will help address some of these issues and perhaps raise more questions for 


further research. 
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Figure 87.  Carson-Walton House Mantel 
First floor, north room; typical of early 19th-century 
Federal mantels in southern Augusta County 





Figure 88. Dr. W. D. Ewing House Mantel 
First floor, south room; Valley interpretation of 
pattern book designs 
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RESOURCE TYPE: CRAFTSMANSHIP: UNUSUAL OR SIGNIFICANT CONSTRUCTION 


Identification 


а. Log Notching 


Log proved to be one of the most popular construction materials in 
the Valley of Virginia, as in Pennsylvania. Cultural geographers have 
been debating about the European origins and spread of this building ma- 
terial for the past several decades. Studies have analyzed all aspects 
of log construction including the shape, corner notching, and the 
spacing of the logs. 

In the Valley, as in Augusta County, the use of two-sided planked 
logs with chinking characterizes the majority of log dwellings from the 
late 18th through the 20th century. While half- and full-dovetail notch- 
ing is often found on late 18th-century houses in the northern Valley, 
"ү" corner notching clearly predominates throughout the Valley in the 
19th century. In Augusta County, only three houses with full-dovetailed 
log воа е were found--the Thomas Beam House (CH-774), the Mathias Fix 
House (AS-561), and the Frederick Cline House (FD-1071). Surprisingly, 
these examples are diffused throughout the county. The fact that few 
wooden buildings survive from the late 18th century in Augusta County 
complicates the dating of dovetailed notching. The Frederick Cline 
House, which may be one of the few surviving log buildings from that pe- 
riod, has full-dovetailed notching, while the other two houses date from 
the early 19th century. Although we do not know how commonly it was used 
in the 18th century, the few Augusta County examples suggest that it was 
not as popular as in the northern Valley. The fact that few other ехаш- 
ples have been found further south in Rockbridge county confirms this 
observation. 

However, two neighboring log houses in southwestern Augusta County, 
the George and Walter Campbell Houses in the Estaline Valley, provide 
very unusual 20th-century examples of half-dovetailed log notching. They 
are unlike any other log buildings in the county. Both are constructed 
of sawn, four-sided planked logs with little or no chinking. At the 
Walter Campbell House, the corner notching ranges from half dovetailing 
to full dovetailing. In both cases, the logs are carefully fitted to- 


gether with a sense of craftsmanship seldom found in early 20th-century 
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log building. Both houses were built by the Campbell family, who came 
from Piney Ridge in Nelson County to these hollows in Estaline Valley in 
the late 19th century. Their unusual forms may well be attributed to 
family building traditions. 

The other type of log construction found in Augusta County which 
differs from the popular shined: V-notched form is the square notch. 
Four examples were discovered--two on houses and two on outbuildings. In 
three of these examples, the notches were pegged. This form of log con- 
struction with four-sided planked logs also involved very little or no 
chinking. These examples date from the late 19th through 20th centuries; 
one example is even constructed of circle-sawn logs. Although this type 
of notching and log spacing was found in Germany and Switzerland, it does 
not appear in Augusta County until after the Civil ieee 

At least half of these log buildings are abandoned or slowly deteri- 
orating. Because many are in the mountainous regions, they have fallen 
into disuse. One example, the Frederick Cline House, has almost com- 


pletely collapsed. 


Evaluation 


Examples of more unusual forms of log notching certainly deserve 
nomination to the Virginia or National Register because of their value 
in illustrating building diversity and context. However common these 
construction forms may have once been, examples are now rare. The two 
Campbell houses, along with the neighboring Alfred Campbell House, might 
make a good thematic nomination illustrating mountain culture in the 
Valley. The Thomas-Beam House is one of the best examples of dovetailed 
notching and displays a very standard vernacular house form with a common 


two-room ell. 


b. Brick Work 


Eighteenth-century brick construction often displayed decorative 
brick patterns which revealed the brick mason's careful craftsmanship 


during these years. Since brick construction proved to be so popular 


Terry Jordan, "Alpine, Allemannic and American Log Architecture." 


Annals of the Association of American Geographers 70 (1980), pp. 156-162. 
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among larger, more substantial houses in Augusta County in the early 19th 
century, brick decoration continued to flourish in the Valley well after 
it had died out in eastern Virginia. This is also due to the settlement 
of German and Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania where this decoration had 
remained very popular. 

Perhaps the most common facade decoration in both eastern Virginia 
and Pennsylvania was the use of glazed headers to highlight the checkered 
effect of Flemish bond. Many Augusta County houses illustrate this fa- 
cade pattern from the first several decades of the 19th century. Quite 
often a molded, mousetooth, ог corbeled brick cornice completed the fa- 
cade. In a few cases, in the New Hope area as at the Coffman-Diehl 
House, alternating red, glazed, and white painted brick created an un- 
usual striped cornice. Early 19th-century frame houses occasionally 
boast chimneys with this glazed Flemish bond pattern; one of the best 
examples is at the Benjamin Hildebrand House and dates to the 1830s. 

Masons also employed these glazed bricks to create larger designs. 
In Augusta County, herringbone and diapering designs appear on early 19th- 
century buildings. The diaper pattern is most common, appearing most on 
facades (Catalpa), chimneys (Benjamin Hildebrand House), smokehouses, and 
even barns (Henry Mish brick barn). Some smokehouses and the brick barn 
display a diaper pattern created by omitting the headers, thus providing 
much-needed ventilation at the same time. Brick patterning remained 
popular in Pennsylvania and other German-settled areas of Maryland and 
Virginia into the 1830s and 1840s. 

The list of significant examples of early brick work contains only 
select examples; many more examples can be found throughout the county. 
Additional information can be found in the tabular building lists, with 


notations under exterior decoration or construction columns. 


Evaluation 


Examples of decoratively patterned brick work display a distinctive 
characteristic of Augusta County, as well as Valley, architecture. The 
only registered example is the Henry Mish brick barn with pierced diaper 
patterns, but the Plumb House has been determined to be eligible for the · 
Register. Whereas many Augusta County houses display a glazed Flemish 


bond facade, fewer boast the glazed diaper and herringbone patterns. 
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Since all these examples date to the early 19th century, an example which 
also displays a distinctive vernacular house plan and decoration such as 
the John Miller House might well be the best potential nomination to the 


Register. 


(I - B, 2) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  CRAFTSMANSHIP: INTERIOR PAINTING 


Identification 

Augusta County houses display a fondness for richly painted inte- 
riors throughout the 19th and into the 20th century. This local attrac- 
tion to bright polychromy has often been attributed to the influence of 
the early German settlers who brought a heritage rich in folk art designs 
into the Valley. As students of vernacular architecture have become more 
interested in ethnic forms, this interior painting has received more 
attention. Although much research has focused on the Pennsylvania heri- 
tage, the large number of houses with interior painting in Augusta County 
provides a potentially rich data base for research on the Valley of 
Virginia as well. 

The few examples of interior painting from the early 19th century 
illustrate the development of a clear local style. Two amazingly well- 
preserved interiors at the Plecker-Wise (MS-181) and Coiner (CI-224/75) 
Houses, both from the 1820s, reveal this style. The wainscotting and 
doors in both houses have been painted with an unusual sponge scale de- 
sign, which one family has traditionally called an "oyster" pattern, in 
blues and greens. These patterns are quite different from the "sponge" 
work designs found in Pennsylvania during the same scura. Remnants 
of some wainscotting at a house in Ming Spring and a six-panel door at 
Churchville reveal similar designs. Although extensive survey has just 
begun in Rockingham County, one other excellent example has been found 
to this date at a house just outside of Harrisonburg, the George Earman 
House. These documented examples are diffused throughout the county, 


suggesting that this particular design was not necessarily the work of 


one craftsman or the preference of an insulated community in the area. 


21 ранк Welsh, personal communication, June 1981. 
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The three best-preserved examples are indeed associated with German set- 
tlers. Both Augusta County houses were built by German families, the 
Blaechers and the Keinadts, and were located in pockets of German settle- 
ment in the county in the Wise Hollow and Koiner's Store areas. George 
Earman of Rockingham County was also of German descent. One of the most 
intriguing aspects of these brightly painted interiors is that they are 
211 hidden within a popular brick I-house shell, perhaps suggesting their 
owners! desire to retain a part of their heritage inside the house while 
displaying an exterior more appropriate to the popular Anglo cultures. 

The bright polychromy found on the wainscotting and doors also 
adorns the mantelpieces and other interior finish in these houses, al- 
though the sponge designs are usually limited to the larger surface areas. 
Contrasting colors were used to pick out the details in the elaborate 
Federal mantels in these houses. The surviving examples illustrate the 
rich palette of the early 19th-century painters, ranging from rose, tan, 
green, and blue to golds and brown. Different combinations of these 
colors embellish the chairrailing and door and window trim in the rooms, 
creating splendidly rich interiors. The central stairwell occasionally 
proved to be the focus of more decoration, with stylized designs on the 
spandrel panels and contrasting colors on the balusters, newel, stair 
treads and risers, and spandrel rails and stiles. Abstract animal fig- 
ures adorn the painted wainscotting at the Plecker-Wise House. While 
these surviving examples illustrate the types of early 19th-century deco- 
ration, they shed little light on the occurrance of this painting through- 
out the county. 

Much more interior painting survives from the mid to late 19th cen- 
tury, particularly on mantelpieces. Іп contrast to the precise and 
detailed scale patterns, this painting assumed a looser, more abstract 
character with multi-colored streaks or dribblings across a solid- 
colored background. These designs embellished mantels, often with a 
simpler frieze due to the Greek Revival style, as well as baseboards, 
doors, and stairwells. Certain color combinations proved to be the most 
popular. Particularly common was the use of a black background high- 
lighted with red, green, or brown streaks. In some cases, these colors 
may reflect an attempt to imitate the black marble mantels of the period. 


At Bethel Green, the baseboards have been painted in these colors to 
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match the black and gold Italian marble mantelpieces. A later 1890s 
mantel painted by the Eutsler Brothers at the Moffett House may have 
been a less expensive alternative to the black soapstone mantels found 
in some of their other houses. Other popular local colors included 
shades of green, sometimes with blue or white as at the George Engleman 
House, or a combination of pale and dark blue with grey and white, as 
at the Hutchens or Berry-Crist Houses. 

A variety of other painted designs were found in the 19th century, 
but they were not as common as these abstract patterns. Several houses 
displayed an imitation marbelizing of a more precise character than the 
contemporary designs. Other interiors reveal more unusual patterns. | 
"Feather" painting adorns the stair risers at the Pilson House, while 
six-point stars in brown and gold hues embellish the plaster "wainscot" 
below the chairrailing at the Emmanuel Kindig House. However, these 
various styles were apparently popular at the same time; the stair 
risers at the Hailman-Watkins House display marbelizing to one side with 
the more abstract painting to the other. 

The extent to which Augusta County interiors were painted in the mid 
to late 19th century is again very difficult to determine. Quite often 
only the mantelpiece in a room retains its painting, but the other wood- 
work may have been painted originally. Well-preserved examples illus- 
trate that the window and door trim, doors, baseboards, avd chairrailing 
were still painted in contrasting colors during this period. The colors 
used in several houses--the Baylor-Kniple House, the Gibson House, the 
Stout-Cline House, and the C. L. Reed House--reveal the continued pref- 
erence for blue, green, black, gold, and rose. During the course of the 
survey, owners occasionally recalled that the colored woodwork in their 
house was so unappealing that they had it repainted, quite often in 
white, which was so popular in the mid 20th century. 

Similarly, the dating and regional distribution of this painting de- 
serves further investigation. For example, did certain parts of the | 
county reveal a stronger preference for interior painting? А large num- 
ber of the painted mantels survive in the Middlebrook and Greenville 
areas, but it is difficult to know whether this painting was originally 
more popular here or whether it has remained popular throughout the gen- 


erations and hence has survived to the present day. The variety of 
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styles and colors found throughout the county leads one to ask when these 
styles were most popular and if painting styles followed any sort of pro- 
gression in the 19th century. Dating proves to be difficult, but often | 
the association with other styles of painting such as woodgraining might 
lead to a better understanding of its period of popularity. 

Painted imitation woodgraining is perhaps the most common type of 
interior painting surviving in the county. Examples of woodgraining can 
be documented from the late 19th century in the work of the Eutsler 
Brothers and Green Berry Jones to the mid 20th century. The painting 
varied tremendously from house to house. In many examples, the doors, 
window and door trim, and mantels were painted in a similar design 
throughout the room. In some cases, contrasting shades of wood hues 
were used on the door panels and on the rails and stiles, generally with 
darker hues framing lighter hues. Occasionally the rails and stiles of 
the wainscotting or doors would be painted black around the grained 
panels, or quadrant corner outlines would be painted inside the panels. 
Perhaps the most creative woodgraining remains at the William Smith House 
where Green Berry Jones painted each panel of the doors with a different 
pattern. The Smiths had traditionally called this painting "stipling," 
which might have been a name that Jones РЕ to describe his work. 

Few examples of stenciling currently remain in Augusta County, but, 
again because of the poor survival rate of interior painting, it is im- 
possible to determine how widespread it might have been. The earliest 
examples are at the Robert Tate House in the Greenville area. When re- 
moving the wallpaper, the owners recently discovered stenciling on the 
walls in seven of the rooms and hallways. Red and green stenciled floral 
patterns, dating to the early 19th century, ran in vertical strips along 
the walls with border patterns along each side of the chairrailing, 
around the doors and windows, and across the cornice of the room. Later 
examples of stenciled cornice patterns have been documented at the 
Middlebrook Tavern and the Bob Mish House. The best-preserved stenciling 
remains at the Finley-Cline House in New Hope, where late 19th-century 
stenciled column and border designs embellish the wide central passage 
and parlor. A somewhat similar stenciled hallway survives at the William 
Rimel House, but this is actually a freehand design by Green Berry Jones 


imitating the popular stenciling patterns. 
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Green Berry Jones, a self-trained, local itinerant painter at the 
turn of the century, proved to be the master of many of these styles and 
painting techniques. Much of his work remains throughout the county. 

His "stipling" at the Smith House and freehand stencil imitation at the 
Rimel House clearly demonstrate his amazing talents, but perhaps his 

most spectacular work can be found in the wall frescoes at the A. J. 
Miller House and Rimel House. Jones painted a variety of scenes on the 
hallway and parlor walls of these two houses. Although his work touches 
on many themes, he appeared most fond of hunting and landscape scenes, 
which he painted in the center hallway at the Miller House and flanking 
the parlor fireplace at the Rimel House. He also enjoyed still-life 
images, found in the Rimel parlor, and vignettes of popular contemporary 
figures, such as Buffalo Bill or the circus actors along the Miller House 
stairs. In all cases, Jones framed these scenes in elaborate and very 
creative borders, which reflected both his awareness of popular design 
motifs and his own unusual creations. Although these two houses are 

the only surviving examples of his wall paintings, several other examples 
are known at Salem Lutheran Church and the Seawright House at Mt. Sidney. 
Further research has linked Jones to the painted ceiling at Belmont, 
where he also included another of his hunting scenes over the parlor man- 
telpiece. In addition to these scenes, Jones embellished mantels with 
elaborate marbelizing, with examples remaining at both the Miller and 
Seawright Houses. Stylized flower motifs reminiscent of the Art Nouveau 
styles and small vignettes often further highlighted his mantel paintings. 
Jones continued to use the bright polychromy in reds, greens, and golds 


that had characterized the work of the earliest Augusta County painters. 


Evaluation 


The rich decorative tradition which persisted in Augusta County 
throughout the 19th century clearly deserves much more research, ез- 
pecially because it may well be one of the hallmarks of Augusta County 
architecture. A more complete analysis of these interiors should include 
a chronology of painting styles and techniques, the regional variations 
within the Valley, and the dating for these styles. This research should 
be integrated with whatever material might be available on Rockbridge 


County and with the survey currently underway in Rockingham County. The 
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Figure 90. 

William Smith House 

Grained door on second floor, 
south room. Graining may 
have been done by Green Berry 
Jones. 
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Figure 91. А. J. Miller House 
Marbelized and painted mantel, second floor, 
northwest room by Green Berry Jones, 1892. 
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Figure 92. А. J. Miller | 
Painting on wall in central passage by 
Green Berry Jones, dated 1892. 
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RP3 study unit of the Valley region, planned for FY 1984, may shed some 
light on presently known examples of interior painting throughout the 
Valley region and may help in clarifying local styles. However, inten- 
sive survey is needed to fully document interior painting, since wind- 
shield surveys do not involve an interior inspection. Because of their 
relatively standard exteriors, the two most spectacular examples of Green 
Jones' work might have remained unsurveyed. A researcher of interior 
painting must make his/her specific interests known to local people who 
might be able to direct him/her to significant examples which might nor- 
mally be overlooked. 

Several local houses have already been registered on the basis of 
their interior painting--the A. J. Miller House, with painting by Green 
Berry Jones, and the Coiner House at Crimora, with its early 19th-century 
ее. The Plecker-Wise House at Centerville has been determined 
eligible for the Register and a Register nomination has been prepared, 
but the owners decided against registration. However, the George Earman 
House in Rockingham County, also with an excellent example of this early 
19th-century painting, has been included on the Register. The Robert 
Tate House or "Clovermont," also on the Register, contains fine early 
19th-century stenciling. 

Hopefully, further research could lead to more Register work regard- 
ing these resources. The work of local figures such as Green Jones 
clearly deserves more recognition. Research is currently being completed 
on his work. А thematic nomination might provide an appropriate means to 
include the many examples of his painting. Since his work included a 
variety of styles--graining, marbelizing, freehand stenciling, and land- 
scape and figure paintings--this might be an appropriate way to include 
representative styles of local painting. A second possibility for a 
thematic nomination might include other 19th century painted interiors, 
illustrating the range of styles found locally. Further nomination work 
in this area might also encourage local residents who retain some of this 
painting in their houses to preserve it and recognize its value and per- 
haps to bring unknown examples to the attention of the Landmarks Commis- 
sion. Since many of these examples are deteriorating, this should be an 


important research area during the next few years. 
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(I - B, 3) 


RESOURCE TYPE: CRAFTSMANSHIP: CRAFTSPEOPLE © 
Identification 


Names of several builders, masons, and painters were uncovered dur- 
ing the course of the Augusta County survey. Building contracts associ- 
ated with a house provide perhaps the best documentation on masons, car- 
penters, and joiners. Names with dates were inscribed on several early 
brick buildings, but this practice was not particularly common in Augusta 
County. In situations where the building had remained in the same family 
for several generations, residents recalled names that had been passed 
down through oral history. Although these names could not always be con- 
firmed at the time of the survey, perhaps later research could substan- 
tiate these claims. 

Substantial documentation remains for several of these builders. 

The account book of James Rankin, who worked as a carpenter/joiner in the 
Burketown area from 1823-1840, surfaced from the family collections and 
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has been studied. Jonathan Brown, a carpenter in the Greenville area 
in the mid 19th century has been associated with Bethel Green, a well- 
documented Italianate house. But perhaps the greatest wealth of informa- 
tion, still untapped, is that on the Bear family. Around 1803, Christian 
Bear, Sr. moved to Churchville from Rockingham County and worked as a 
joiner and carpenter. He was the progenitor of a family of woodworkers 
who built furniture, houses, and other buildings well into the 20th cen- 
tury. A group of buildings remains to document the work of this family, 
as well as a water-driven mill complete with machinery. The Bear Funeral 
Home, still in operation, traces its history back to Christian Bear, Sr. 
who built coffins as part of his trade. A collection of family papers 
supplements this artifactual record and could provide important insight 
into the early building trades. | 

The names of late 19th- and 20th-century builders and craftspeople 
are more easily retrievable, particularly through oral history. The most 
well-known builders during these years proved to be the Eutsler Brothers, 


Grottoes-based contractors who built many buildings in Augusta as well as 


Эа { | 
Ann McCleary, "Doing the Joiner's Work: A Study of the Account Book 


of James Rankin," Augusta Historical Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 1, (Fall: 1983). 
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Rockingham County (see I-A, 13,a-3). Information regarding an itinerant 
painter who was responsible for some of the most unusual interior paint- 
ing including frescoes, marbelizing, and woodgraining has also been 
uncovered (see I-B, 2). It is hoped that future research into local 


history will uncover more documentation on Augusta County craftspeople. 


Evaluation 


The craftspeople associated with several Register buildings have 
been identified--E. T. Saunders at Folly, William Evers at the 
Harnsberger Octagonal Barn, and Jonathan Brown at Bethel Green. One 
building has been registered because of its fine craftsmanship--the 
А. J. Miller House with superb interior painting by Green Berry Jones. 
In addition, Intervale, with mantels and joinery work attributed to 
Christian Bear, Sr., has been determined eligible, butthe final report 
has not been finished. Evaluation of significance in this category 
should be based on the quality of the work and on whether a building is 
a representative ob significant example, in good condition, of a local 
craftsperson. The unusual work often receives much attention, such as 
Green Jones' painting, but the more typical buildings also merit serious 
consideration, particularly when the work of the craftsperson is well 
documented. For example, a thematic nomination of the Bear family's 
work from 1803 to the 20th century should certainly be included, since 
it illustrates change in local vernacular forms as well as the history 


of the building and woodworking trades over those years. 


В. 


СЕ 


СЕ 


GR 


SV 


SV 


WW 


AS 


GO 


WW 


WW 


FD 


GR 


CR 


MS 


Craftsmanship: 


Log Notching 


7-212 


72-122 


7-435 
7-446 


7-950 


7-561 
Brick Work 


7-93 
7-793 


7-586 


7-204 


7-491 


7-363 


Unusual or Significant Construction 


Name 
Thomas Beam House 


George Campbell House 


Walter Campbell House 


Robert Craig House 


George (Henry) Mish House 


Gilkerson-Cash House 


Bottenfield-Reece House 


Lionel Fisher House 


Mathias Fix House 


Peter Wine House (New Hope) 
McClanahan House 


Benjamin Hildebrand House 


John Miller House 


George Coiner House 
Plumb House 


Coffman-Diehl House 


Catalba 


James Ramsey House 


Sunnybank Farm 


Description 


full dovetailed log notching 


sawn, half-dovetail log addition; 
20th C 


sawn, squared, half-dovetail 
log house 


half-dovetailed log notching to 
smokehouse 


pegged, corner-notching w/ 


circular sawn logs; log wing to 


house 


pegged square notching to 
washhouse 


pegged square notching to 
main house 


square, log notched cabin 


full dovetailed log notching 


^ 


Flemish bond w/glazed headers 
Flemish bond w/glazed headers 


Chimneys in Flemish bond w/glazed 
headers 


Glazed brick herringbone pattern 
on one gable end 


Flemish bond w/glazed headers 
Flemish bond chimneys 

Flemish w/glazed headers; brick 
cornice w/alternating red glazed 


and white painted brick 


Brick diaper patterns in glazed 
brick on facade 


Flemish with glazed headers 


glazed headers on front Flemish 
facade create chevron pattern 
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В. 


А5 


А5 


А5 
А5 
AS 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CR 


CI 


CI 


CI 


Craftsmanship: 


7-535 


7-540 


7-549 


7-565 


7-569 


7-769 


7-779 


7-778 


27-891 


7-198 


1-959 


7-963 


Interior Painting 


Name 
Arehart House 


Greenwood 
Don Martin House 


A. Sensabaugh House 


G. L. Reed House 


McChesney-Craig House 


Hutchens House 
James B. McCutchan House 
A. S. Craig House 


Crawford House 


B. T. Trimble House 


Wilson-Whisman House 


James Ramsey House 


John D. Wunderlich House 


John L. Koiner House 


J. B. Yount House 
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Description 


l9th C; green sponge & marbelized 
mantel in ell 

green marbelized mantels; woodgraimimg 
late 19th C wood graining 


woodgraining; one mantel painted 
black w/abstract green & brown 
designs 


one room has reddish brown base- 
boards & chairrailing, green 

panels & doors, red & green mantel; 
room above reverses color scheme 


late 19th C graining 


mantel w/late 19th C painting: 
pale blue w/white "dribblings" 


ca 1900 graining in contrasting 
wood hues 


woodgraining woodwork through 
ca 1910 addition 


red & yellow painted door now in 
basement in "oyster" pattern 
similar to Koiner House or 
Plecker-Wise House 


early 19th C doors; red w/gold 
panels in washhouse 


dark woodgraining 


gray spongework on baseboards 
and woodgraining on wainscotting 
in one front room 


lst floor: blue mantel w/gold 
panels; blue, red, & gold trim; 

2nd floor: room l--reddish grainingg 
on doors, black baseboards, gold & 
red doors & window frames; room 2— 
green/gold mantel; room 3--ргау & 
black trim w/reddish brown mantel 


late 19th C woodgraining 


some woodgraining ca 1890 by 
Eutsler Brothers 


Interior Painting - 2 


Quad 
CL 


CI 


CI 


CI 


DF 
FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


7-967 


7-978 


7-148 


7-151 


7-156 


72159 


7-175 


25179 


7-332 


7-348 


7-350 


7-1061 


7-1085 


Name 


Lloyd Coiner ‘louse 
Leonard-Strole House 


Barger-Shaver House 


George W. Wonderley House 


Calhoun House 
Belmont 


Coffman-Diehl House 


Stout-Cline House 


Kenney-Bailey House 


Wolfe House 


Hermitage 


Stiegel House 


Floramont 


McAllister House 


Mt. Airy 


Finley-Cline House 


Wilberger Funeral Home House 


Description 


woodgraining ca 1909 by 
Eutsler Brothers 


late 19th C woodgraining by 
Eutsler Brothers 


original, ca 1868 painting: 
lst floor parlor mantel & base- 


boards, black marbelizing w/ 
reds & greens; 2nd floor, 
gray-blue Sponge painting on 
mantel 


original graining ca 1900-10 
by Eutsler Brothers P 
grained woodwork in parlor 


painted parlor сеі1іпр -& hunting 
scene (now removed) above mantel 


by Green B. Jones; also oak 
graining in hall possibly by 
Green Jones 


some black/white marbelizing on 


2nd floor mantel 


trim in blue-greens, blues, 
and olive green in lst & 2nd 


floor hall and flanking rooms 


original (1860s) gray & purple 


paint on 3rd floor woodwork 


one mantel marbelized 


19th C imitation marbelizing on 
1) dark green/blue/ 
white; 2) green/blue/white; one 
lst-floor room had stencil pattern 


2 mantels: 


жалы; 19th С painting on 2nd сЕ 
green & rose w/black baseboards; 
lst-floor stair spandrel--gold w/ 
rose panels & blue door & window 


trim in lst-floor passage 


late 19th C graining 


oak woodgraining by Horn Brothers. 


of Spring Hill 


graining 


painted & stenciled walls in wide 


central passage & parlor 


graining 
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Interior Painting - 3 


Quad 


FD 
GR 
GR 
GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


ii Name 


7-1090 Jacob Garber House 


7-126/10 Bethel Green 


7-238 Middlebrook Tavern 
7-517 William Smith House 
7-556 W. K. Clemmer House 
7-557 Bob Mish House 

7-636 Berry-Crist House 
7-638 A. J. Miller House 
7-643 J. K. McComb House 
7-647 S. B. Brawford House 
7-648 Brubeck-Lightner House 
7-682 John Jacob Shuey House 
7-683 Miller-Hemp House 


Description 


woodgrained panel wainscott in 
hall w/quadrant corners 


marbelized baseboards; wall 
painting in foyer 


had stenciling, but now painted 
over 


"stipling" and painting, perhaps 
by Green Jones 


black painting w/green patterns, 
green w/black dribblings, red 


.paint; graining; basement mantel 
"in blue & brown 


stenciling pattern of flowers; 
stenciled/painted ceiling 


mantels and baseboards painted 
whitish-gray w/abstract darker 
blue streaks; style of painting 
typical but colors are not 


spectacular wall murals, graining, 


& marbelizing by Green Berry Jones 


of Lofton 


in one room, back rails & stiles 
to doors & mantel w/grained panels 
adorned by black etchings; black 
baseboards 


had grayish blue mantel w/dark 
blue streaks 


1) Greek Revival mantel w/light 
gray background; dark blue-gray 
graining; 2) Federal mantel, 
chairrail, window trim, rose; 
black baseboards, reddish 
grained mantel panels 


black graining 


very elaborate wall paintings 

in hallway; marbelizing, graining, 
& unusual painted designs on 

2nd floor mantels, doors, & other 
painting; woodwork all done by 
Creen Berry Jones in 1892 
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Interior Painting - 4 


Quad 





GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


GR 


MS 


MS 


PA 


PA 


PA 


7-708 


7727 


[95122 


7-724 


71-725 


7-730 
7-757 
7-987 


7-181 


7-182 


7-206 


7-308 
7-364 


7-366 


Name 





Rosen-Lewis House 


John Baylor House 


Baylor-Kniple House 


Hailman-Watkins House 


Flowing Springs Farm 


Gibson Brothers Farm 


David Greaver House 
H. M. Clemmer House 
Cosby House 


Plecker-Wise House 


R. E. Landes House 


Seawright House 


Maple Shade 
M. C. Switzer House 


John S. Senger House 


Description 


l9th C paint visible behind 
present stairs--yellow panels 
w/rose rails & stiles and red, 


black, & green marbelized baseboards 


woodgraining 


in passage, dark green rails & 
stiles, black baseboards & 
treads, red & yellow grained 
stair & door panels; brown 
graining on woodwork; dark 
grained mantel 


stair risers painted blue-gray on 
white w/half in oyster pattern & 
half abstract; other stair & 
passage trim painted rose 


one Federal mantel had been 
painted blue & green; walls 
had been painted w/green leaf 
stencil patterns 


room (1) black wainscot w/rose 
walls; 2) mantel is black or 
dark blue w/yellow "oyster" 
patterns on border of the frieze 


woodgraining 
graining by Eutsler Brothers 
graining by Eutsler Brothers 


extensive painting on both floors, 
ca 1820, w/sponge scale designs 
characteristic of early 19th 
Valley painting on mantels & 
chairrail & door panels; colors 
include rose, blue, yellows, 
browns, green, blue 


woodgraining ca 1928 by Ed Davis 
marbelized mantels in yellow/ 
green/red and green/white/black 

by Green Berry Jones; also murals 
had been painted in front 

passage (see А. J. Miller House) 
oak graining on 2nd floor woodwork 


oak graining 


black marbelizing on one late 
Federal mantel 
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Interior Painting - 5 
Quad + Name 
PA 7-1106 .William F. Rimel House 


ST 


ST 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


VE 


WW 


WW 


7-85 


7-89 


7-12 


7-15 


7-137 


42159232 


7-558 


7-837 


7-855 


195921 


7-606 


Mowry-Link House 


Joel Sanger House 


Chapel Hill 


Folly 


George Engleman House 


Pilson House 


Thistle Hill 


South River Retreat 


R. W. Moffett House 


J. T. Shields House 


Stonehouse Farm % 
(Robert Tate House) 


Kasper Koiner House 


John Leonard House 
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Description 


very elaborate wall paintings 
in parlor and hallway by Green 
Berry Jones in 1902-3 


doors w/reddish-gold graining, 
brown rails & stiles & black 
moldings 


one parlor mantel painted dark 
brown w/tan panels w/light-colored 
streaks 


graining, marbelizing, and 
original French wallpaper 


19th C woodgraining 


one mantel painted black w/green 
marbelizing similar to other 
painting in Middlebrook area; 
graining in other room 


feather painting on stair risers 
to attic 


early 19th C painting found on 
piece of wainscotting; brown/ 
yellow "oyster" patterns w/ 
blue-gray marbelized rails & 
stiles 


late 19th C graining 


graining by Eutsler Brothers; 
one mantel painted black w/light 
pastel designs 


grained interior woodwork in hall; 
light & dark toned graining has 
been juxtaposed w/light panels 
framed by light and dark rails 

& stiles 


1) early 19th C wall stenciling 
in 7 rooms; 2) exterior landscape 
scene in 1940s by Mr. Fisher, 
painted on front ell wall 


early 20th C graining (possibly 
by Green B. Jones?) 


woodgraining 


Interior Painting - 6 


Quad # Мате 

WW 7-158 Hildebrand House 

WW 7-203 Emmanuel Kindig House 
WW 7-943 D. J. Brower House 

MS 7-346 Maple Spring Farm 
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Description 


late 19th C painting 

1) stair risers, one 2nd-floor 
mantel & baseboards have gray 
marbelizing w/red, gold, & 
white streaks; 2) brown wood- 
graining 


. plaster wall below chairrail 


has been painted in sponge-work 
browu w/gold 6-point stars 


graining by Eutsler Brothers 


grained & marbelized painting 
on woodwork in parlor w/horse 
motif on window dado 


Quad 
AS 


AS 
AS 


BR 


BR 


CH 


CH 


CH 
CH 


CH 


CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 
CH 


CR 
CI 
CI 
CI 
CI 
CI 
CI 


CI 


Craftsmanship: 


7-14 


7-18 


7-802 


7-803 


7-815 


7-817 


7-818 


7-819 


7-820 


7-826 


7-503 


7-962 


7-963 


7-965 


7-966 


7-974 


7-976 


7-982 


Craftspeople 


Name 
Locust Grove 


Arehart House 
Thomas Martin House 


Jim Wiseman House 


St. Paul's German Reformed 
Church Site 


Fairmont 


Intervale 


Christian Bear Jr. House 
Christian Bear House Site 

St. James United Methodist 
Church 

Loch Willow Presbyterian Church 
St. Peter's Lutheran Church 
Glossbrenner United Brethren 


Church 


Mrs. Harvey Bear House/ 
Willow Grove 


Frank Bear House 


Wallace House 
DeRundeau Mill & House 
J. В. Yount House 
Cyrus J. Barger House 
Lloyd Coiner House 
Hanger-Spitzer House 
Samuel Yount House 


Geo. W. Wonderley House 
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Description 


(Builder): John Joseph? of 
Middlebrook 
Woodgraining: David Clemmer, 1940s 


Barn Carpenter: Jacob Rosen 


(Builder): Jim Wiseman 
(Builder): Thomas Martin 
Rosen 
(Builder): Xaupi (7) 
Woodwork: Christian Bear 


Later Mantel: prob. Ephraim Bear 


(Builder): Christian Bear Jr. 
(Builder): Christian Bear 
Architect: T. J. Collins 
Contractors: W. T. Bear & 
J. E. Diamond 
Builders: E. С. & P. I. Huffman 
of Rockbridge Co. 
Builders: М. T. Bear & J. E. 
Diamond 
Builder: possibly Ephraim Bear 
Builder: Christian Bear Jr. 
Builders: W. T. Bear & J. E. 
Diamond 
Builder: John Stuple 


House Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 


Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 
Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 
Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 
Builder: Ell by Joseph Spitzer 
Builder: poss. Eutsler Bros. 
Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 


Foreman: Walter Armentrout 





Craftsmen - 2 


Quad 
CI 


DF 


FD 


FD 
FD 
FD 
GR 


GR 


GR 
GR 


GR 


GO 
MS 
MS 


MS 


MS 


MS 


ST 


SV 


SD 


SD 


7-1078 


7-464 
74152 


7-348 
7-350 
7-1048 
7-10/126 


7-517 


7-638 
7-711 


7-720 


7-992 


7-182 


7-428 


Мате 
Charles Crawford 


Calhoun House 
Dudley House 


H. L. McAllister House 
Mt. Airey 

Robert Page House 
Bethel Green 


William Smith House 


Miller-Hemp House 
Miller-Shuey House 


Snvder-Miller House 


Abraham Mohler House 
Middon Manor 
Seawright House (Wise House) 


Plecker-Wise House 


R. E. Landes House 
David Wine House 
Cobble Hill 


Meadow Dale Farm 


Annandale 


Folly 
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Description 
Builder:  Eutsler Bros. 


Carpenter for ell addition: 
Kincaid 


Landes - remodeling into 
elaborate Queen Anne design 
(Builder): Mr. Edwards 7 
(Builder): Mr. Edwards ? 
Builder: Mr. Ellis built porch 
Builder: Jonathan Brown 


Builder: Jonathan Brown - stairway 
Painter - interior: Green B. Jones ? 


Painter - interior: Green Berry Jones 


Builder: Mr. Shipp (oral history) 


"J. W. Shino, Nov. 6, 1902." signed 
in springhouse 


Builder: George Smiley ? 
Builder: James Ranken 
Carpenter: David S. Jones 
Builder: James Ranken 
Builder: William Evers, built 
ell ca 1885; Emmett 
Moore of Newport News 
added porch & front 
gable in 1925 
Woodgraining: Ed Davis, 
ca 1920-1928 
Carpenter: David Wine built 
addition ca 1870 
Architect: T. J. Collins 


Carved Mantels: Robert Robbins 


Painter:  Philmer Huffer repainted 
barn w/traditional Valley 
motifs ca 1960 

Builder: John Joseph of Middlebrook; 
builder's contract, 1824 

Builder: "Е. T. Saunders, 1820" 


inscription on brick made 
by a mason 





Craftsmen - 3 


Quad 


SD 


SD 


VE 


· VE 


PA 
PA 
PA 


PA 
PA 


GR 


MS 


MS 


+ Мапе 
7-857 Luther L. Greimer House 
7-906 Jacob Peck House 
7-601 John McClure House 
7-608 John Harris House 
7-84 John Leonard House 
7-248 O. H. Sponaugle House 
7-277 Ivan Smith House 
7-289 Warren Rawley House 
7-355 Peaceful Valley Farm 
7-1106 William F. Rimel House 
7-683 A. J. Miller House | 
7-353 Oak Manor Farm 
7-28/360 Garlan Rainey House/W. A. Quick 

House 

7-346 Maple Spring Farm 
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Description 


much of woodwork in his house, 
except a mantel, he bought 


Brickmason: Dabney Cosby, 1814 


Builder: J. M. Lambert, bill for 
| carpenter work, Feb., 
1840, & rough sketch 


plan 


Wm. Cochran, 1854 bill 
of building materials 


Builder: 


John Leonard; he also 
worked on the walls at 
Western State and at 
Trinity Church 


Brickmason: 


Builder: Driver Bros. 2 
mantels by Mr. Messersmith ? 
Builder: Driver Bros. 


family tradition that 2 mantels 
carved by Mr. Thuma of Bridgewater 


elaborate wall painting by 
Green Berry Jones 


elaborate wall paintings, marbelizing, 
& graining by Green Berry Jones 


Mason: 
Carpenter: 


Hugh D. Lynn 
David S. Jones 


possibly Hugh D. Lynn 
David S. Jones ? 


Mason: 
Carpenter: 


Henry Clark - builder/carpenter ? 
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DOMESTIC OUTBUILDINGS 


From the 18th through the 20th centuries, domestic outbuildings were as 
essential a component of any farmstead and village residence as the house. 
These buildings provided the setting for much of the household work and thus 
represent an extension of the house. Consequently, when studying the domes- 
tic residential resources, these structures must be considered along with 
the houses. With the increased interest in social history over the past two 
decades, domestic outbuildings have become an important source in the study 
of everyday life, particularly in the study of domestic work and the lives of 
farm women. 

Although these outbuildings were, and still are, the most common re- 
sources throughout the county, they are also some of the most threatened. 
Usually built of more impermanent construction, the survival rate has been 
fairly low. Only a small percentage remains from the pre-Civil War period, 
and most of these are constructed of masonry or sometimes log. With the low 
survival rate, these pre-Civil War outbuildings probably represent some of 
the more substantial examples of their day, not necessarily the most represen- 
tative. As the variety of services once housed in these outbuildings have 
been integrated into the house in the 20th century, most outbuildings have 
fallen into disuse (besides storage) and are rapidly being demolished rather 
than repaired. 

Certain types of outbuildings survive in greater number, particularly 
smokehouses, washhouses/summer kitchens, springhouses, and root cellars 
(types 1-4). Oral history reports have sometimes revealed the presence of 
some of the more rare surviving outbuildings such as bake ovens or drying 
houses (types 5-9). However, not enough information is available to deter- 
mine how many farms had less common outbuilding types. Perhaps the reason 
for the survival of the more common outbuildings is partially due to the 
fact that they continued in use into the 20th century, whereas other re- 
sources like bake ovens were often abandoned earlier. 

Photographs and descriptions of domestic outbuildings were obtained for 
buildings on each surveyed farmstead. Although farmsteads were generally 
-chosen for survey based on the date of the house, farmsteads with later 
houses were occasionally surveyed because of their outbuildings. However, 


outbuildings on many late 19th- and most 20th-century farmsteads with very 
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common house types were not surveyed or photographed due to the time restric- 
tions involved in even an intensive county survey. Lists of different types 
of outbuildings were then prepared from the survey data. From the many 
domestic outbuildings surveyed in the categories with the highest survival 
rates--smokehouses, summer kitchens, springhouses, and root cellars (types 
1-4)--typical, unusual or otherwise significant buildings were chosen for 
the lists. Most of the pre-Civil War examples were included. The lists 
were organized according to what was assumed to be the original or at least 
an early function of the building and often further divided by material. If 
an outbuilding had several uses, the building was listed in all appropriate 
categories. These lists, then, are not all-inclusive but are intended in- 
stead to illuminate the types and variety of forms in Augusta County. When 
the survival rate of the outbuilding type was considerably lower, as in the 
remaining categories (types 5-9), all of the surveyed examples were included 
in the lists. А final category of miscellaneous domestic outbuildings in- 
cludes unusual outbuildings as well as selected examples of 20th-century 
structures which either do not fit a category or overlap several categories. 

When determining criteria for evaluation, outbuildings must be, con- 
sidered as part of the complete farmstead or village residence. The signifi- 
cance of these outbuildings often depends on whether they form a part of a 
representative arrangement or grouping of outbuildings. The larger the 
assortment of outbuildings on a particular farm, the more the location and 
relationship between these buildings can reveal about the pattern of house- 
hold work on that particular farm. A significant example of an outbuilding 
thus becomes more important when in a larger group of outbuildings. Simi- 
larly, when a large group of representative outbuildings is associated with 
a fairly typical house type, these outbuildings can provide insight into the 
use and development of working spaces for these plans. Consequently, if 
typical examples of various house plans are to be considered for nomination 
to the Register, a major criteria for evaluation should be the types and 
arrangement of the outbuildings. 

In previous Register пена та houses were evaluated on the basis of 
the dwelling alone. Nomination reports did include the associated domestic 
outbuildings and farm buildings, usually listing these rather than describing 
the role that they played on that particular site. Furthermore, the regis- 


tered outbuildings were not necessarily the most typical or significant of 
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their type. The Middlebrook ыб District includes many outbuildings in 
the context of a rural village with plans to show their arrangement in rela- 
tion to the house. However, in future registration work, more consideration 
should be given to the description of outbuildings, and their role on the 


farm or in the village should be more clearly delineated. 


(т-с, 1) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  SMOKEHOUSES 
Identification 


Smokehouses have been one of the most common outbuildings on 
Augusta County farms since the early 19th century. Along with detached 
kitchens, smokehouses are found in several of the Mutual Assurance 
Reports in the first two decades of the 19th century. Although the sur- 
viving architectural record is clearly skewed toward the post-Civil War 
examples, many smokehouses remain from the antebellum times. The ear- 
liest smokehouses, usually built of masonry or log construction, were 
clearly the more substantial of their day, but frame and sometimes log 
and stone construction were used into the 20th century, with log being 
more popular in the mountain regions. 

Smokehouses displayed more variety in form than most outbuildings. 
The most common shape was a one-room, one-story building, usually rec- 
tangular but sometimes square, with either a gable or side entry. Al- 
though gable roofs sheltered most structures, some had more stylish hip 
and pyramidal roofs. A few smokehouses utilized two stories. At the 
William Thompson smokehouse, meat was smoked on the first floor and 
stored on the second. Many were banked, two-level outbuildings with a 
cellar or springhouse below (see "Cellars" and Freemason Run smokehouse). 
Quite often, particularly on frame buildings, overhanging gable roofs at 
one end sheltered the entrance, again following local tradition.  Some- 
times these overhanging roofs connected the smokehouse to a back porch 
or kitchen (Over The River Farm), displaying the drive for convenience. 
Some unusual forms were also documented, such as the cross gabled frame 
example at South River Retreat. Here, the four sides were used to hang 
different meat cuts--hams, shoulders, sides, and miscellaneous.  Decora- 


tion on smokehouses was generally quite restrained, probably due to their 
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utilitarian nature. Several early 19th-century brick smokehouses display 
pierced diaper patterns (М. В. Danner House), providing a decorative 
means of meeting the need for ventilation, but most had small openings 
with wooden slats. Occasionally, a frame or log building was covered 
with board and batten siding or embellished with carved barge board trim 
(Bethel Green). In the early 20th century, a few were even built in a 
bungalow style (see Glebe Farm). 

Many smokehouses were either built together with another outbuilding 
in a two-room form or were later appended with another room. These at- 
tached rooms ranged from springhouses, kitchens, and washhouses to wood- 
sheds, dairies, tenant houses, pump houses, and storehouses. By the 
early 20th сене, Several of these services were often incorporated 
into a large two-story, four-room multi-purpose outbuilding for further 
convenience (see Miscellaneous Domestic Outbuildings). 

In Augusta County, smokehouses were used well into the 20th century 
and some remain in use today for storing meats. A large number of these 
resources survive throughout the countryside, but due to their frame 


construction, they are often deteriorating. 


Evaluation 


Even though smokehouses have been standard features on Augusta 
County farms, the Register lists few examples on registered farms. 
Chapel Hill includes a frame, pyramidal roof example; Bethel Green, a 
stylish two-story, board and batten design; and a third example remains 
at Folly. This short list does not include any early 19th-century ex- 
amples. Since many domestic complexes contain smokehouses, it is likely 
that registration of additional typical or significant farms will in- 
volve a variety of smokehouses as well. Hopefully, outbuildings of 
various types will be considered when other resources are evaluated in 
the domestic category. Certainly representative Valley forms such as 
early masonry examples or later wooden two-level smokehouses with 


cellars will be given special attention. 
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RESOURCE TYPE: SUMMER KITCHENS, KITCHENS, AND WASHHOUSES 
Identification 


This resource category comprises the most common type of domestic 
outbuilding throughout the county. The primary characteristic which 
distinguishes this type from other domestic outbuildings is the presence 
of some sort of chimney, whether a chimney with large fireplace or a 
later flue for a wood or cook stove. In eastern Virginia as well as 
Pennsylvania traditions, these outbuidlings housed the heavier home in- 
dustries, thus eliminating the fire, heat, flies and odors from the main 
house. In many cases, these outbuildings served the dual function of 
creating a separate work space for families with slaves or servants. 
Dell Upton's research on early southeastern Virginia architecture has 
traced the removal of these work functions from vernacular dwellings in 
the 18th century and the subsequent shrinking size of the house. | Al- 
though no such detailed research has been done in Pennsylvania, folk- 
lorists have long been exploring the wide variety of outbuildings 
present on 19th-century farms and examining their roots in the Old 
World. While kitchens were integral features of Continental houses, in 
both Pennsylvania and the northern Valley, work spaces were gradually 
being moved from the cellar or main floor kitchen by the early 19th 
century. Kitchens were clearly some of the first detached outbuildings 
constructed on any Augusta County farm and were still being built well 
into the 20th century. These buildings usually formed the core of a 
full complement of other outbuildings. 

Clearly, the use of a single name for these resources is impossible 
since these buildings usually housed a variety of activities at one 
time and the uses of the buildings changed over the years, reflecting 
changes in domestic work on the farm. The name kitchen is found most 
often in the 18th and 19th centuries, but as kitchens were integrated 
into the main house by the late 19th and early 20th centuries, these 


outbuildings were more often called washhouses or summer kitchens. 


Dell Upton, "Early Vernacular Architecture of Southeastern Virginia," 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Brown University, 1979). 
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Butchering, washing, preserving and preparing food, and boiling soap 
all occurred here as well as the canning of fruits and vegetables in 
the late 19th and 20th centuries. Use of the building depended to a 
certain extent upon the season: the months between April and October 
brought food-related activities here while in the winter, it was used 
for storage, laundry, and butchering. Detached kitchens continued in 
use into the 20th century until the modern equipped kitchen with pres- 
sure water, refrigeration, and gas and electric stoves could more 
easily accommodate these activities while saving many steps for the 
farm woman.  Twentieth-century prescriptive literature often advocated 
adding or creating a "work room" off the kitchen to help house the ac- 
tivities formerly occurring in the washhouse/kitchen. 

In addition to serving work functions, these resources often pro- 
vided living space. Many local residents recall hearing that the "“wash- 
house" had once been the original dwelling on the farm before a more 
substantial house was built; then, it was converted to primarily service 
functions. In one case, it sheltered the family after a fire destroyed 
the main house. Others have heard or can remember that servants or 
tenants lived in the loft or upper rooms well into the 20th century (see 
Belvedere). Some washhouses contain plastered and finished rooms with 
fireplaces on the second floor, which further confirms these statements 
(Hannah Forrer House). Local stories also suggest that some of these 
structures were used earlier as "slave quarters," but these stories are 
difficult to document. It is possible that, with the small number of 
slaves that many Valley families had, the slaves may have lived in the 
upper story of these buildings. However, certain buildings associated 
with these stories have definitely dated to the post-Civil War period, 
suggesting that local legends often equate a heated building with a 
slave house. 

Because these resources are so numerous, their forms and styles 
vary greatly. Fortunately, a wide variety remain from both the 19th 
and 20th centuries. One fairly common form emerges from the lists, 
however: a rectangular, side-entry building of two or three bays, with 
a gable roof and a single, gable end chimney. While most examples con- 
tain one room on the main floor, some have a two-room, hall-parlor plan 


similar to the two-room house plans, but in smaller dimensions, (such as 
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07-70, Henry Miller House, Kitchen, Augusta County 
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16х20, 16x18, 15x18, 15x20, and 15х16 feet). Examples with this form 
are built in all materials, with the earliest often built of masonry 

and log. The majority of late 19th- and early 20th-century buildings 
are of frame construction. 

Decoration, both inside and outside, varied according to the age, 
size, and material of the building. Many of the surviving early 19th- 
century masonry kitchens displayed the same careful brick and stone work 
as the houses of the period, through the use of glazed headers, brick 
and stone jack arches, and decorative houndstooth, corbeled, or molded 
brick cornices. Interior walls were often plastered or whitewashed, 
particularly in the earlier masonry or log structures. Some of the 
earliest frame buildings had vertical board paneling inside, but by the 
mid to late 19th century, many were built without any interior wall 
finish, leaving the frame exposed. In the late 19th and early 20th 
century, the narrow, matched and beaded board paneling was used to 
finish washhouses during the same years it was commonly found in at- 
tached kitchens. Simple board mantels occasionally framed the fireplace 
openings, particularly in pre-Civil War buildings. Other finish in-. 
cluded molded trim and occasionally a simple chairrail in the early 19th 
century and plain board trim in the late 19th century. Almost all of 
the surviving examples presently contain wooden floors, and the joists 
and second-floor boards were usually exposed. If an interior partition 
existed, it was usually constructed of vertical beaded or later plain 
boards. Doors ranged from the six- and four-panel varieties to board 
and batten. Occasionally, plaster or whitewash finished the second- 
floor rooms. 

Because of the nature of their functions, kitchens and washhouses 
were generally located within fairly close proximity to the house (see 
Patterson-Barger House). Most were located behind the house in the 
domestic yard near an attached kitchen or a later back porch. Some ех- 
amples, particularly the later buildings, were actually connected to the 
porch or even attached to the house (see the Jacob Garber House, William 
Wampler House, and Walnut Grove). In the early 20th century, these de- 
tached outbuildings were often connected to the house, keeping the same 
work functions, but in a more convenient arrangement (see the Rutledge- 


Mehler House). Often times, these kitchens were grouped in a cluster of 
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other domestic outbuildings with smokehouses and woodsheds. Detached 
work buildings had clearly become a very common local tradition in the 
19th century. However, some houses during the same period had inte- 
grated a work area into the cellar or basement of the house. These 
rooms were often equipped with fireplaces and outside entries and fin- 
ished with plastered or whitewashed walls, wood floors, and architrave 
trim similar to the main stories. 

Kitchens or washhouses were often built with additional attached 
work spaces. The most common adjuncts in Augusta County included a 
smokehouse, a woodshed, and a springhouse or cellar. Smokehouses were 
occasionally located in adjoining rooms or, if the building were two 
full stories, on the second floor (Rudolph Myers House). Springhouses 
might be located in an adjoining room at the same level (B. F. Garber 
House), on a slightly sunken level (Hildebrand House), or below the 
kitchen (Roudabush-Ashby House). Like other outbuildings, kitchens 
often displayed the traditional two-level outbuilding form commonly 
found in the Valley, with a banked springhouse or cellar below. The 
idea of incorporating several work spaces into one building was found 
as early as the early 19th century. At Mt. Airey, one of the earliest 
detached kitchens/washhouses includes an attached dairy, storeroom, 
and later woodshed. All rooms are joined into a long building, with 
a door from each room opening onto the porch. By the early 20th сеп- · 
tury, the prescriptive literature addressed to farmers and farm women 
recognized the convenience in these consolidated forms and the idea be- 
came more popular. Three very similar outbuildings south of Staunton 
reflect these popular ideas. Each long frame building contains either 
two or three rooms with varying combinations of washhouse, springhouse, 
and smokehouse, all with outside doors to the pent roof porch stretching 
along one side. Although kitchens were usually attached to other domes- | 
tic outbuildings, sometimes, as at the George W. Wonderley House, the 
kitchen adjoined a string of storage sheds and stables. 

Agricultural literature in the late 19th and 20th centuries also 
stressed the concern over having the kitchen/washhouse located near the 
water supply. Whereas earlier kitchens were often integrated with 
Е РР the later 19th-century kitchens were usually built closer 


to the house and were further removed from the spring or river. Other 
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water sources had to be utilized. The most common was the well, and 
often the well with a pump or windmill for power was located near or 
directly outside the summer kitchen. The overhanging eaves of many 
kitchens often sheltered the pump (James Bunch House). More rarely, 
water was pumped into a trough just outside the building (Fretwell- 
Garber House). The most convenient examples brought the water directly 
into the kitchen/washhouse by means of the pump or a ram (Walter 
Coffman House or George Engleman House), but these examples are not too 
common. By the time that pressure water systems became popular, many 
Augusta County residents had begun to channel the water directly into 
the house and to create a modern kitchen, relegating these detached 
kitchens to storage. 

Because kitchens/washhouses were some of the last utilized out- 
buildings, many still survive throughout the county. Their more sub- 
stantial nature and the quaint charm of the large fireplaces has led 
to their preservation over other outbuildings. However, it is only a 
matter or time before many of these deteriorate and collapse. The 
frame examples from the late 19th and 20th centuries appear very vul- 
nerable. Although some of the earlier log and masonry examples are 


more solidly constructed, most need repointing or rechinking. 


Evaluation 


As the primary extension of household space and certainly one of 
the most important and most used "rooms," representative examples of de- 
tached kitchens and washhouses clearly deserve registration. These 
structures are needed to complete our understanding of the farm home 
and to help illustrate the daily life and work patterns of the farm 
woman. Few examples are currently on the National Register since not 
many have survived on the farmsteads now registered. One of the oldest 
is the 19th-century stone kitchen at the Henry Miller House, while 
several others are currently located in the Middlebrook Historic Dis- 
trict. The Register should include at least one farmstead with repre- 
sentative domestic outbuildings to illustrate the extension of household 
Space outside the main house into the domestic yard and to illustrate 
the essential theme of rural domestic life and work. Criteria for evalu- 


ation should include the type, arrangement, and age of the kitchen and 
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other associated outbuildings and a determination as to whether the 


resulting collection is typical of Augusta County farmsteads. 


(I - C, 3) 
RESOURCE TYPE: SPRINGHOUSES AND DAIRIES 
Identification 


Among the domestic outbuilding grouping was usually a building 
used to cool and process dairy products such as milk, butter, and 
cheese. In England and eastern Virginia, these structures were often 
called dairies or milkhouses. In the Valley of Virginia, springhouses 
often served the same purpose while also sheltering the household 
water supply. With the large number of springs in the Valley of 
Virginia, many early farm families could build their houses near a 
spring for a constant water supply. In Pennsylvania and the northern 
half of the Valley, many 18th-century houses were built directly over 
a spring in the Continental tradition. However, by the early 19th cen- 
tury as the tradition was slowly abandoned in these areas, detached 
springhouses were built over or very near a spring, so they were some- 
times located further from the domestic grouping than other outbuildings. 
Depending on the location of the house, springhouses could be built quite 
near the house and some were attached to the house by a later porch or 
addition (Greenwood). Springhouses are found throughout the county in 
both the Valley and mountain regions, and they are clearly one of the 
most common outbuildings found on Augusta County farms. 

The Augusta County examples generally display both one- and multi- 
room forms. A one-room, rectangular structure, often sunken or banked 
to take advantage of more constant temperatures, proves to be the most 
common among the extant springhouses. A characteristic local overhang- 
ing roof often sheltered the entry, which was usually on the gable end. 
While the majority of early examples are of masonry, both brick and 
stone, log examples are also found (see the Jacob Swartzel House and 
Coiner Slayback House for stone examples; the A. T. Wenger House for 
brick; and the David Greaver House for on 

The two-level, banked outbuilding form so popular in the Valley 


often included a springhouse on the lower level. The banked siting 
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created an ideal location for the springroom, while the stone ок brick 
foundation helped insure a constant temperature. Many of the early 19th- 
century examples display brick or stone construction, while in later ex- 
amples, masonry was used only for the foundation, with frame or log com- 
posing the walls on the upper level. Again, the gable roof extended 
into an overhang to shelter the gable end entry into the lower-level 
springroom. (See the Randolph-Rosen House for an excellent later ex- 
ample of this traditional form.) The second-level room could be used 
for a variety of purposes, such as a kitchen (Greenwood), a smokehouse 
(Guthrie-Patterson House), an office (Henry Miller House), or for gen- 
eral storage. (For other examples of this two-level outbuilding type, 
see the other resource categories under domestic outbuildings, particu- 
larly cellars.) 

Because of their primary function of providing water and essential 
cooling space, springhouses were understandably linked with these other 
outbuildings. By the mid 19th century, many ways of linking these 
spaces had developed. Sometimes the springhouse was built with an ad- 
joining service room, although in this case, the springroom may have 
been located at a slightly lower level (Hildebrand House, Leonard House, 
or B. F. Garver House). Even if the springhouse was originally built as 
one room, it was not unusual to build additions to it later in the 19th 
or in the 20th centuries. At the Samuel Kerr House, a one-room stone 
springhouse was later enlarged by a frame washhouse and a butchering 
house. 

The water trough was usually located inside the building for 
greater convenience. In most examples, it continued along one or some- 
times two exterior walls before being directed outside, but some ran 
through the middle of the room. Earlier troughs were apparently dug 
directly into the ground (Weaver House) or sometimes enclosed in wood 
(Jacob Swartzel House), but many were later elevated and constructed 
of stone or concrete. In some springhouses, troughs ran along the out- 
side wall of the building (Arbor Hill). If located outside the spring- 
house, an overhanging roof generally sheltered the trough and a small 
service or work space, enclosed on the sides with lattice work and later 


screening (Hildebrand House and Plecker-Wise House). 
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Figure 94 
07-70, Henry Miller House, Springhouse, Augusta County 
Parnassus 
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Exterior decoration appears most often on the early 19th-century 
masonry buildings. Stone jack arches (Glebe Farm), pierced diaper 
patterns (Hailman-Watkins House), and molded brick cornices (R. W. 
Moffett House) are some of the decorative features found on these build- 
ings, as well as glazed brick headers. Small horizontal windows with 
wooden dowels or slate provided ventilation. During the late 19th or 
early 20th century, carved or scalloped eaves added a decorative touch 
to frame springhouses. Inside, the walls of the springroom were usually 
whitewashed or occasionally plastered. While most springhouses still 
contain dirt floors, others have been improved with concrete floors in 
the 20th century, perhaps with the improvement of the troughs. 

Springhouses continued to be built in Augusta County well into the 
20th century, suggesting their continued use as a storage and work space. 
These later springhouses often retained the traditional one-room bank or 
sunken form, such as the tile springhouse at the Plecker-Wise farm or 
the stone springhouse at the Patterson-Cook House. Others were built of 
more modern materials, such as cinderblock, but still maintained the 
overhanging roof (Gosnell House). Ву the late 19th century and increas- 
ingly in the 20th century, however, the bank siting was dropped as an 
essential feature of these buildings. This change coincided with the 
improvement of other types of water supplies and in the technology for 
bringing water closer to the house. Many of these 20th-century dairies 
were no longer built directly over or near springs. Some were still fed 
by spring water brought to the building by pumps or rams in the 20th cen- 
tury (Long Meadows and Dr. Ausbert VanLear House). Some utilized other 
water sources such as wells (Harriston or cisterns (Stormy Hill). At 
several farms such as Belmont, dairies were joined with ice houses, 
draining the melting ice water into a trough in an adjoining room. In 
accordance with local tradition, many older residents still call these 
dairies "springhouses," even though they often have no direct connection 
with the spring. Agricultural literature, especially in the early 20th 
century, praised these attempts to bring the water supply and the "dairy" 
closer to the house, arguing that too many already overworked farm women 
were thus saved walking hundreds of miles a year between the spring, 


river, or creek and the house. 
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Because of their intimate and necessary association with water, 
springhouses tend to deteriorate more quickly than other outbuildings. 
In many cases, particularly when the spring is no longer used, the 
spring water now covers the entire floor of these neglected springhouses, 
gradually eroding the masonry construction. These structures often col- 
lapse because of water problems due to their setting or location.  Con- 
sequently, as with many outbuildings, they are simply torn down because 
of the expense of keeping them in good condition and the fact that they 


are no longer serviceable. 


Evaluation 


The National Register contains several springhouses and dairies 
associated with farmsteads--the stone springhouse at the Henry Miller 
House; a brick dairy with scalloped aves at Folly; a frame, late 19th- 
century dairy at Chapel Hill; and several examples in the Middlebrook 
Historic District, including the Randolph-Rosen springhouse, an excel- 
lent example of the two-level form. The springhouse at the James 
Alexander farm, also on the Register, 15 one of the earliest surviving 
springhouses and clearly reflects Pennsylvania traditions. Measuring 
15 feet by 20 feet, this two-story, rectangular stone structure retains 
the bank siting with an open spring sheltered in the banked gable end. 
A springroom adjoins the spring, with a cooking room served by a gable 
end chimney to the other end. The two plastered rooms above apparently 
served as additional work rooms. Another Pennsylvania characteristic 
is the outside fireplace in the gable end chimney. 

Of all the domestic outbuilding resources, springhouses and dairies 
appear to be the best represented on the National Register. Hopefully, 
future evaluations of representative house types for the Register will 
take into consideration the quality and types of outbuildings, and will 


continue to include representative examples of springhouses and dairies. 
(I0, 4) 
RESOURCE TYPE: ROOT CELLARS 


Identification 


The surviving architectural record of both dwellings and outbuild- 


ings suggests that cellars were common features on Augusta County 
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farmsteads. The Continental tradition of bank siting brought from 
Pennsylvania to the Valley meshed well with the physical geography of 
the rolling hills, creating banked cellars below both houses and out- 
buildings. Outside doors at ground level often provided access to the 
cellars and sometimes cellar kitchens below the main house, although 
interior communication from the main floor to the cellar was often 
found in larger houses. Houses were built with this bank siting well 
into the 20th century, maintaining the tradition of lower-level cellars. 

However, detached cellars became popular in Augusta County and the 
Valley as well in the 19th and 20th centuries. Due to the loss of many 
early outbuildings other than the more substantial masonry or log build- 
ings, it is difficult to know how often these detached cellars were 
built. Perhaps the most common form of detached cellars can be found 
in the wo- level banked outbuildings found in Continental Europe and 
Pennsylvania and extensively throughout the Valley as well. These out- 
buildings usually contained one or occasionally two rooms on each level 
with a cellar or sometimes a springroom in the lower, banked level. 
Most of the earliest surviving examples. dating from the early to mid 
19th century are constructed of brick or stone, but by the mid 19th cen- 
tury, log or sometimes frame outbuildings were constructed on a banked 
stone foundation. А gable-end entry typically provided entrance into 
the cellar. The rooms over the cellars were built for a variety of 
functions, most commonly meat and smokehouses as well as corncribs, 
pump houses, or other storage buildings. These two-level outbuildings 
are found throughout the county in both the mountain and river valley 
areas. | 

Many examples of one-room, detached cellars without any other con- 
necting service buildings dot the countryside. Two of the earliest ex- 
amples display vaulted cellars--one of brick (Hildebrand House) and one 
of stone (Abraham Cline House). Eighteenth-century Rhenish houses in 
the northern part of the Valley often boasted vaulted cellars below the 
main house, although none of the early Augusta County houses contains 
one. Designed to control variations in temperature, these Continental 
vaulted cellars also provided space for processing food like the Tide- 


water dairies and often sheltered a spring. Both of Augusta County's 


detached vaulted cellars are bank sited with gable end entry. 
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Unfortunately, it is difficult to determine how common such vaulted 
cellars once were, but these two examples are located in different 
parts of the county. Several similar examples have already been found 
in the survey of southwestern Rockingham County, just north of Augusta 
County. 

Most surviving detached cellars were not vaulted, but they retained 
the traditional bank siting to maintain a constant interior temperature. 
The earliest examples, like that at the Kasper Koiner House, are of 
brick or stone construction, but stone remained popular in the late 19th 
century and 20th century (Francis Bell House). These cellars have been 
used well into the 20th century when local residents often built them of 
concrete (Joseph Cline House). Agricultural literature from the 19th 
through the 20th centuries advocated the construction of cellars for 
better food storage, especially with the drive to increase home produc- 
tion of foods during the financially troubling war and depression years 
of the 20th НЕЕ Examples such as the 20th-century log cellar at 
Gertie Lowrey House clearly reflect the forms prescribed by popular 
literature. 

Because of the increased use of freezers and refrigerators, cellars 
are not used as much today. Like other domestic outbuildings, it is 
often easier to tear them down than to repair them. 

A list of typical examples of detached cellars has been included, 


but the survey files contain more examples. 


Evaluation 


Domestic outbuildings have received little attention on the National 
Register or Virginia Register unless connected with a significant house. 
No examples of detached cellars or two-level outbuildings with cellars 
are currently registered except for a two-level outbuilding in the 
Middlebrook Historic District. Perhaps the best way to insure repre- 
sentation of these structures on the Register would be to include a 
farmstead with a number of typical or significant outbuildings instead 
of basing the evaluation on the house alone. Both the Hildebrand House 
and Abraham Cline House have good collections of domestic outbuildings 
along with their vaulted cellars. Another example of a two-level out- 


building should also be included when located in a significant 
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architectural context. In addition, more survey should be done on 20th- 
century cellars which can still be well documented before many are 
destroyed. Detached cellars clearly deserve more recognition and fur- 


ther research because they appear to be a strong Valley tradition. 


CI- C, 5) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  ICEHOUSES 
Identification 


Although not nearly as common as smokehouses, springhouses, wash- 
houses, or root cellars, icehouses were found on many Augusta County 
farms in the 19th and early 20th centuries. Even though these re- 
sources display great variation in form and material, they can be 
divided into one-room and multi-room categories. Among the surviving 
record, the one-room varieties, usually one story in elevation, remain 
the most common. While 19th-century examples are of brick, stone, or 
frame, the early 20th-century icehouses often boast modern materials 
such as cement and concrete along with the more traditional frame. 

In any case, insulation was a primary consideration. This could be 
achieved through materials--the use of masonry construction or sawdust 
infill--or through a sunken or bank siting. However, in the early 20th 
century, several unbanked, uninsulated frame buildings were also de- 
scribed and used as icehouses by Augusta County farm families. 

The multi-room icehouses most commonly incorporated the icehouse 
with a dairy. These designs channeled melting water from the icehouse 
through cooling troughs in a sunken adjacent room. This created a 
dairy space similar to the 19th-century springhouse without the require- 
ment of a spring and also maintained a semblance of the traditional two- 
level form. Several selected examples have been listed for Augusta 
County (Homestretch Farm, Belmont Farm, and the Abraham Cline House), 
and many examples have been documented in the Rockingham County survey 
thus far. 

The enclosed list presents selected examples of typical icehouse 
forms and styles. The survey files contain other examples, but not 
nearly as many as for the first four outbuilding types. Replaced by 
modern refrigerators and freezers, many of these structures are currently 


deteriorating because they are no longer in use. 
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Evaluation 


The only icehouse included on the Register is the one at Folly 
farms. The multi-room icehouse, which appears to be a form distinctive 
to the western part of the State, should be represented as well. Again, 
an example included in a good collection of outbuildings should be con- 
sidered, such as the Abraham Cline farm with its vaulted root cellar, 
summer kitchen, and smokehouse, or Belmont. The condition of the struc- 
ture should certainly be considered, but, because they are becoming rare 


and many have deteriorated, the condition should not prevent registration. 
(I - C, 6) 


RESOURCE TYPE: BAKE OVENS 
Identification 


Folklorists have traced the origin of outdoor bake ovens to central 
Europe and the British Isles and the spread of these forms to the New 
World, particularly in Pennsylvania where they have been studied most. 
These ovens remained popular as late as 1871 when the American Agricul- 
turist stated: | 


We are requested to give a plan for a bake oven and a 
smokehouse in one building. These are common adjuncts 
to the farmhouse in eastern Pennsylvania and are gen- 
erally built of stone or brick.? 


Outdoor ovens were oval in shape, around 12 feet by 8 feet, with an iron 
door at one end and a chimney at the other end. А rectangular wooden 
shell, often with projecting eaves at the end by the door, encased the 
oven. А door into the lower vault or ashpit was located to one side. 
According to local tradition, these ovens were also used for activities 
other than baking such as drying fruits and vegetables or roasting meats. 
As wood cooking stoves became more popular toward the late 19th century, 
these structures fell into disuse and were usually torn down. 

The Augusta County survey located only three extant bake ovens, two 


of brick and one of stone, although several residents mentioned sites of 





С Agriculturist, December 1871, р. 135. 
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these ovens. It is difficult to determine how prevalent they once were 
in Augusta County because of their poor survival rate. In addition, 
residents were not necessarily asked about the presence of bake ovens 

on their farms, although this may have yielded more contextual infor- 
mation. Two of the three surviving bake ovens are located along South 
River north of Waynesboro, while one is located in the northwestern part 
of the county. All three are found in areas with strong German settle- 
ment; however, the other sites are distributed more evenly across the 


county. 


Evaluation 


No bake ovens are currently on the Register in Augusta County. 
Since they are both so rare and so helpful in an understanding of 
domestic life, at least one example should be included. The Samuel 
Yount and R. L. Kirakofe Farms contain the least altered examples in 
Augusta County. Ideally, a farmstead with a bake oven and a good col- 


lection of other domestic outbuildings could be registered. 


(І - С, 7) 
RESOURCE TYPE: DRYING HOUSES 
Identification 


The drying house is no doubt the most rare domestic outbuilding 
found in Augusta County. As with bake ovens, these were often found 
in Pennsylvania. Amos Long noted that many farm sale advertisements 
before 1850 included these "daerrhaus." In Pennsylvania, these struc- 
tures are found in fruit-growing areas to preserve vegetables and 
fruits. Long describes these examples as either small, portable frame 
structures, 4 feet by 6 feet, or larger stone buildings with overhangs, 
8 feet by 8 ал. 

The only surviving Augusta County example is found at а farm with 


a large family orchard and many grapevines. Oral history sources 


3 biog ; 
Amos Long, The Pennsylvania German Farm (Breinigsville, Pa.: Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, Vol. 6, 1972), p. 197. 
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Figure 96 | 
07-912, Drying House, George Ramsey Farm, Augusta County 
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indicated that the Ramsey family dryed almost everything for home use, 
making extensive use of this drying house. The stuccoed building mea- 
sured 8 feet by 5 feet with a 3-foot overhang. The interior still con- 
tains several rows of screen drying racks which can be pulled out. A 
chimney 15 located at the end opposite the door. Only one other dry 
house site was noted in the survey, but there may well have been others. 
As with bake ovens, it will be impossible to determine their prevalence 


in the county. 


Evaluation 


The Ramsey drying house, which may be the only surviving example in 
the central Valley, deserves recognition based on the criteria that it 
18 a rare and unusual survival of an early domestic form. In addition, 
the house and other outbuildings and farm buildings are very typical of 
the Valley. With the orchards and grape arbors that still survive, this 
farm reveals much about Augusta County architecture in the early 20th 


century. 


(I - C, 8) 
RESOURCE TYPE: ASH HOPPERS 
Identification 


Four small, square masonry structures called ash hoppers by local 
residents were discovered in the southwestern part of Augusta County. 
Three were of stone and one of brick, but all had shed roofs. According 
to the Oxford English Dictionary definition of "hopper," these must 


have served as ' 


'receptacles for the temporary storage" of ashes to be 
used in making lye soap. No other such structures were found in the 
remainder of the county, and it is difficult to determine how many were 
here. | 
The sources consulted on other domestic outbuildings and structures 


shed little light on structures similar to these "ash hoppers" in other 


regions of the eastern United States. 
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Evaluation 


More research on these structures is needed to determine their sig- 
nificance and criteria for evaluation. Because there is no contemporary 


use for these resources, they remain threatened by demolition. 


(I - С, 9) 
RESOURCE TYPE: EARLY ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
Identification 


In the early 20th century, before the spread of electric lines with 
the Rural Electrification Administration in 1935, some farm families pur- 
chased their own power sources, from acetylene light plants to carbide 
light generators. Some of the structures associated with these early 
electrical systems still dot the countryside. Concrete or stuccoed cubi- 
cles for acetylene light plants are clearly the most common, and several 
examples were surveyed. Since the cost of these individual light plants 
averaged approximately $500, these were purchased by more wealthy people. 
Surveys of light plant owners reveal that they were used to provide 
lights for the house. and often one other appliance, most often an iron. 
Two examples of carbide light plants were also discovered. Other farmers 
created their own power sources. In a spring-powered generator system 
ca 1933-1934 on the R. R. Sayre Farm (WW-945), a waterwheel by the 
spring powered a generator which charged the batteries to bring lights to 
the house (see Miscellaneous Domestic Outbuildings). 

Most of the surveyed examples are located in the eastern portion of 
the county, primarily because it was during the last two years of the 
survey that these resources were recorded. The Virginia Historic Land- 
marks Commission survey has devoted almost no attention to these re- 
sources, because previous surveys have neglected most 20th-century out- 
buildings. Agricultural Engineering records at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University can provide additional background infor- 


mation on these electrical systems. 


harles Seitz, "Summary of Questionnaires from 157 Farmers With Indi- 
vidual Lighting Plants," (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Library: Agricultural Engineering Archives, February 20, 1925). 
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(I - C, 10) 


RESOURCE TYPE: MISCELLANEOUS DOMESTIC OUTBUILDINGS 
Identification 


This category contains a variety of domestic outbuildings, from 
pump houses and gazebos to multi-purpose outbuildings. Most of these 
structures date from the late 19th century through the 20th century, 
illustrating the popular picturesque ideas as well as improved stan- 
dards of household convenience. The Taylor House gazebo, bathhouse, 
and well house at George Hulvey's Miller's House, and the frame spring- 
house at Stribling Springs reflect the influence of late 19th-century 
architectural styles on local outbuildings, but the small number of the 
more stylish outbuilding designs reveals the persistence of more tradi- 
tional ideas. 

The pump house, a relatively later outbuilding type, supplanted 
the springhouse and welt house on many Augusta County farms in the late 
19th and 20th centuries. Several examples have been included in this 
list to illustrate the variety of designs found in the county. Two 
pump houses, at the George Bateman House and the Maj. W. M. Tate House, 
reveal the increasing tendency by the early 20th century to integrate 
several services previously housed in separate outbuildings into one 
building. | 

This trend toward multi-purpose outbuildings is epitomized in the 
turn-of-the-century outbuildings at the C. H. Cohron House and the D. 
Landis House. At the Cohron House, the washhouse and meathouse were in- 
cluded on the main level, with a springroom and cellar below, hence in- 
corporating the four basic services provided by outbuildings during those 
years. The Landis house similarly contains a two-story, four-room build- 
ing, providing pantry, washhouse, meathouse, and a room for the tenant. 
The early 20th-century agricultural literature suggested such an incor- 
poration of services into one building. The Landis "washhouse," as it 
was called after its primary function, was even more progressive for its 
cistern and was rumored to have been one of the first in this area. 
Additional, often earlier, examples of multi-purpose outbuildings can be 
found in the other lists of domestic outbuildings, but few incorporate 
so many functions. Unfortunately, because of the time limits restrict- 


ing the survey, many other multi-purpose 20th-century outbuildings were 
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not surveyed. These surveyed examples, however, were chosen as repre- 
sentative of the local outbuilding forms and will hopefully provide 


some background for further, much-needed research in this area. 


Evaluation 


More research on these types of outbuildings is clearly needed to 
determine the criteria for significance, particularly in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. While some research has been focused on 
early 19th-century outbuildings: in Augusta County, particularly those 
with strong ethnic forms, little attention has been devoted to these 
later outbuildings. As with the structures associated with electrical 
systems, further background information on outbuildings documenting the 
early water systems can be obtained through agricultural journals and 
the Agricultural Engineering School at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. 

The resources in this category provide insight into changes in 
domestic life during these years. Since the multi-purpose outbuildings 
represent extensions of household space, the more significant examples 
are those in good condition associated with a fairly typical house of 
that period. 

Bethel Green, currently on the National and Virginia Registers, 
displays a good collection of stylish outbuildings, including a two- 
story frame smokehouse and one-story stuccoed pump house, both embel- 


lished with carved barge board trim. 
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Domestic Outbuildings: Root Cellars 


Name 


Gertie Lowrey House 
Huff House 
Taylor-Brown House 


Crawford House 


Francis Bell House 
Christian Bear House 


Cason House 


E. Aldhizer House 
Hildebrand House 
James Bunch House 


George Mish Farm 
Henry Apple House 
Glebe Farm 


Baylor-Rowe House 


D. H. Bailey House 


Wilson-Hanger House 


R. E. Landes House 
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Description 


saddlebag log root cellar; 
20th century 


below 13' square stone meathouse; 
hip roof; 2-level 


below square, frame smokehouse 
ca 1880-1920 


below rectangular 2-level 
smokehouse w/gable end entry; 
mid 19th century 


built into a bank w/projecting 
stone entrance 


below frame smokehouse; entrance 
to cellar on side 


stone foundation remains for 2-level 
service building w/root cellar below 


and springhouse above 


stone root cellar; bank siting w/ 
later shed creating second level 


vaulted root cellar, banked w/brick 
entry 


root cellar added under a frame 
storage building in 1920s 


concrete root cellar, banked 
banked, partly underground, concrete 
sunken, brick, early 20th century 


stone bank ground cellar; frame 
room above w/characteristic overhang 


rectangular, 2-level, l-bay; side 
entry to banked cellar; frame; 

1 room/level; 2nd level room w/gable 
entry 


below banked smokehouse : 


late l9th C banked cellar w/ 
smokehouse/pump house above 


Root Cellars - 2 


5Т 


5Т 


5Т 


5У 


SD 


SD 


VE 


WW 


WA 


WA 


PA 


7-714 


7-1000 


7-1006 


7-1025 


7-453 


7-853 


5921 


7-589 


7-75 


7-609 


7-447 


7-448 


75224 


Name 


John Wine House 


Јоћп Sheets House 


Abraham Cline House 


Joseph Cline House 


Stewart Bolling House 
Gordon House 

Samuel Gochenour House 
J. T. Shields House 


McChesney-Wilson House 


Kasper Koiners House 
Hildebrand House 
Thomas Cross House 


Jake Long House 


Freemason Run House 


Description 


banked root cellar below l-story 
frame smokehouse/corncrib 


root cellar below building 
sunken vaulted cellar, stuccoed 
brick vault stone opening. One 
of few remaining Augusta County 
examples 


banked cement root cellar; 20th C 


banked root cellar below smokehouse 
(summer kitchen ?) 


banked root cellar below l-story 
frame smokehouse/corncrib 


root cellar, freestanding; bank 
siting 


root cellar w/later (20th C) 
storage building above 


brick root cellar; sunken; 
rectangular 


root cellar below frame service 
building 


brick root cellar below smokehouse; 
1920s 


banked concrete root cellar 


root cellar below frame smokehouse 
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Domestic Outbuildings: Ice Houses 


DF 


DF 


FD 


FD 


FD 


MS 


MS 


ST 


ST 


SV 


GO 


FD 


FD 


7-466 
7-168 
7-186 
7-1048 
7-418 


7-420 


‚ 7-432 


7-453 


7-994 


7-171 


Мате 


Oakland 


Revercomb House 


Hickory Dale 

John Grove House 
Rudolph Myers House 
Robert Page House 
William Wampler House 


John Rubush House 


Erastus Houff House 
Bellefont 


Abraham Cline House 


Gordon House 


J. С. Fulton IV House | 


Belmont Farm 


Homestretch Farm 
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Description 


frame, rectangular, l-story, 
late 19th C 


frame, rectangular, l-story, 
gable entry; insulated w/sawdust; 
gable; 1 room 


concrete, rectangular; 1 story, 
gable entry; bank sited 


rectangular brick; 1 story; gable 
entry 


cement; 1 story, 1 bay rectangular 
gable entry; 1 room; early 20th C 


ca 1900, rectangular l-story, l-bay; 
gable entry; frame w/adj. wood shed 


19th C rectangular; 1 story (sunken) 
l-bay, gable entry, brick 


19th C, rectangular, 2-level, l-bay; 
gable entry above; side entry below; 
brick; used as washhouse in 20th C 


19th C, rectangular l-story, l-bay; 
stone 


late 19th C, rectangular, l-story, 
l-bay, side entry, stone, 1 room 


late 19th C, rectangular, l-story, 
l-bay, side entry; stuccoed stone; 
2-level; banked w/dairy at lower level. 


early 20th C, rectangular; l-story, 
l-bay, gable entry; concrete; banked 
Site; now garage | 


early 20th C rectangular, 2-story, 
2-bay, side entry , frame; l-room 
w/shed addition; located near kitchen 


19th C, rectangular, 2-level, gable 
entries, brick, ; ice house 
on one end drains into springhouse 
w/cooling trough to other end 





19th C, rectangular, 2-level, side 
entry, stone, dairy and icehouse 
on lst floor w/servants quarters 
above | 
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С. Domestic Outbuildings: Bake Ovens 


Quad # Мате Description 


CI 7-976 Samuel Yount House still covered w/wooden shell; 
near cellar entrance to ell 


FD 7-168 John Grove House site of bake oven 

GR 7-701 William Thompson House site 

GR T9721 Dull-Shaver House site 

MS 7-181 Plecker-Wise House site; ash pile 

MS 7-408 David Wampler House | | site | 

MS 7-423 Shreckhise House site 

WW 7-84 John Leonard House wooden shell removed 
PA 7-271 Peter & Sarah Zimmerman House site 


PA 7-260 R. L. Kirakofe House | stone bake oven 


C. Domestic Outbuildings: Drying Houses 


GR 7-639 J. M. McCutchan House site of frame "drying house" 


SD 17912 George Ramsey House 


C. Domestic Outbuildings: Ash Hoppers 


AS 7-63 Arthur Sensabaugh brick; shed roof 
House . 
AS 7-50 Steele Соупег House : stone, shed roof 
AS 7-67 Silverbrook Stone; shed roof; adjacent to house 


CH 7-753 James Brown House stone; shed roof 


C. Domestic Outbuildings: Early Electrical Systems 
a. Light Plants 
Quad # Name 
CH 7-783- McClung House 
CI 7-965 Cyrus J. Barger House 
CI 7-967 Leonard-Strole House 
FD 7-350 Mt. Airy 
GR 7-122 George (Henry) Mish Farm 
GR 7-136 Berrymor House 
GR 7-710 Wm. Thompson House 
GR 7-707 Glebe Farm 
SD 7-837 South River Retreat 
SD 7-888 Cuthrie-Patterson House 
SD 7-898 John Coalter House 
b. Gaslight System 
SD 7-903 Hannah Forrer House 
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Description 


concrete building for carbide 
lights 


acetylene light plant w/concrete 
building 


acetylene light plant 
acetylene ЕБЕ plaat 

Delco light house 

1915 Базары ћоџзе 

Delco lights in basement 
brick generator building 
concrete Delco light building 
concrete "cubicle" torn down 


concrete acetylene light plant 
building 


connected to an underground metal 
water barrel called a carbide pit 
generator, Colt-trade, in back 
yard 


C. Domestic Outbuildings: 


Quad 


DF 
FD 


GR 


ST 


SV 
SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


GR 


~. 
(зы 


7-487 
7-9 


7-740 


7-338 


7-437 
7-856 


7-893 


7-901 


7-916 


7-945 


7-995 


Name 





Taylor House (Alto Vista) 
Belvedere 


Miller-Spitler House 


George Hulvey's Mill & House 


Stribling Springs Inn 
P. P. Harris House 


C. H. Cohron House 


George Bateman House 


Maj. W. M. Tate House 
"Oak Springs" 


R. R. Sayre Farm 


D. Landis House 


Miscellaneous Domestic Outbuildings 


Description 


gazebo 
pump house 


woodshed w/outside shelf for 
draining slop jars & separators 


l) late 19th C bathhouse moved 
here from Staunton 


2) ca 1937 well house 

frame —€—— 

pumphouse 

а paved outbuilding built by 


Eutsler Bros., incorporating 
washhouse & meat house on lst 


level and springroom & cellar 


below; located directly off 
kitchen; 1890s ? 


pumphouse built into bank w/root 
cellar below; overhang attached to 
back ell porch off kitchen 


early 20th C stuccoed pumphouse 


attached to frame smokehouse w 
pump fed by ram at creek; typical 
overhang shelters pump 


water-powered generator system 

by spring, ca 1933-4; water wheel 
powers the generator which charges 
the batteries to bring electric 
lights to house, to pump water to 
reservoir by the house, and to power 
grindstones to sharpen knives 


са 1900 2-story,.4-room building 
w/washhouse & pantry on first floor; 
meat "house" & plastered tenant 
room on second floor; supposedly 
one of the first in the area w/its 
own cistern 
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304 
(I - D) 


MISCELLANEOUS DOMESTIC 


This category includes domestic resources which do not fit in the other 
categories in the domestic/residential theme. All three of these resource 
types are archeological in nature. The houses described in the first two 
categories could not be included in "I-A House Plans" because sufficient in- 
formation was not available on these houses to categorize them according to 
plan. The RP3 theme framework necessitated the division of cemeteries be- 
tween three themes: family, in the Domestic theme; church, in the Religious 
theme; and community cemeteries, under the Social/Cultural theme. Although a 
description of family cemeteries has been included here, a more detailed | 


analysis of gravestone styles has been provided under church cemeteries. 


(I-D, 1) 
RESOURCE TYPE: MISCELLANEOUS DOMESTIC: HOUSE SITES 
Identification 


A survey of extant buildings unfortunately precludes much of the 
contextual information so important to a thorough understanding of local 
architecture. Whenever a photograph or sufficient description of a de- 
molished house was available and could be correlated with the site, this 
information was copied, recorded, and mapped. The descriptions of these 
buildings suggest that most of them were some of the more substantial of 
their day, which is why they survived long enough to be remembered or 
why they may have been photographed or illustrated in earlier county 
histories or surveys. Hopefully, this information will prove useful in 
the analysis of certain portions of the county, particularly in an area 


where many of the older buildings are no longer extant. 


Evaluation 


None of the historical sites in this list have been included in 
either the Virginia or National Registers. The list may, however, pro- 
vide some leads for potential historic archeological sites for excavation 
and possible Register nomination. For example, two small stone houses-- 
the Hughart House (DF-464) and Keller's "Fort" Site (CH-786) may provide 
insight into late l8th-century building that would be unavailable through 


the surviving architectural record. Since they are also both called 
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"forts" by local historians, excavation of these sites might reveal 


more about the actual use of this term. 


(т-р, 2) 
RESOURCE TYPE: MISCELLANEOUS DOMESTIC: WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION SURVEY 
Identification 


Many buildings which had been documented by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in the mid 1930s were not surveyed again in the 1978-82 
survey. In many cases, this was not possible because the building had 
either been destroyed or the house had not been surveyed because of its 
post-Civil War date. Whenever possible, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion inventory was correlated with the Virginia Historic Landmarks Com- 
mission survey. The Works Progress Administration directions to the 
house, used with the 1885 Hotchkiss Atlas of Augusta County, helped to 
locate many of these buildings and sites. In the case of archeological - 
sites, these locations could often be confirmed by oral history sources. 
To locate post-Civil War buildings, the architectural description on the 
Works Progress Administration report could be used in conjunction with 
the codes indicating house types of unsurveyed buildings on the USGS 
field maps. 

Subsequent research on Works Progress Administration recorded build- 
ings has revealed that the reports vary tremendously in the level of ac- 
curacy, particularly in the architectural description. The Works Prog- 
ress Administration recorders often used a traditional date on the 
reports, and some of these dates have been as much as 50 to 100 years 
earlier than the date suggested by the architectural forms, style, or 
technology. However, the architectural description in the text and in- 
ventory form may provide the only link we have to demolished or heavily- 
altered buildings. One of the more valuable sources from this inventory 
is the photographic collection. Unfortunately, the photographs have been 
separated from the reports and remain unlabeled. 

Appendix G contains a complete list of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration reports with the corresponding Virginia Historic Landmarks Com- 


mission survey number, if known. 
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Evaluation 


No sites from this category have been nominated to the Register. 
The house sites recorded would have to be evaluated according to the 
standards of historical archeology. The other buildings, dating to 
the post-Civil War period, were not noted as being significant or good 
examples of representative buildings during the most recent survey 5 
hence, they are unlikely Register candidates. Closer interior inspec- 
tion of these buildings might reveal some significant features, but in 
that situation they should be evaluated according to the appropriate 


theme category. 


(I-D,3) 
RESOURCE TYPE: MISCELLANEOUS DOMESTIC: FAMILY CEMETERIES 
Identification 


Unlike New England, family cemeteries located on farms were the 
most common burying grounds in early Virginia. This tradition appeared 
very strong in eastern Virginia through the 19th century as documented 
by recent research in Chesterfield boues Family cemeteries were popu- 
lar in Augusta County as well, although by the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, public church cemeteries provided an alternative to this 
tradition. 

The USGS maps show many of these smaller, family cemeteries, usually 
labeled according to a surname found in the plot, but not necessarily the 
oldest name associated with the burying ground. Many of these cemeteries 
were recorded in the 1978-82 survey; few had been documented prior to 
that date. Unfortunately, for a large number of these examples, the 
cemeteries were either inaccessible, being remotely located in fields, 
or had been plowed up and destroyed. At other times, interviews indi- 


cated that no stones remained in what were supposedly older burying 





grounds. If no stones remained, the burying ground was often not 
? jetfray O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and Historic 


Sites (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), pp. 483-491. 
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photographed, but it was noted on the survey report under archeological 
interest. In retrospect, additional photographic coverage of these 
graveyards would have been desirable to provide additional context for 
the marked examples that were surveyed. 

The cemeteries clearly associated with a family were compiled in a 
list. Most of these date to the mid 19th century and contain only a 
small number of marked and unmarked graves. Some of these cemeteries 
may well include earlier graves, but these would also be unmarked.  Al- 
though a small number of late l8th-century stones remain in the county, 
none remain in these family plots. Similarly, inscribed gravestones were 
not common in church cemeteries until the 1830s and 1840s when sandstone 
markers became popular. Family burying grounds- were used in Augusta 
County through the early 20th century, but church plots were apparently 
much more commonly used in this century. 

The smallest cemetery recorded, containing two markers, was at the 
Eutsler House. In a few instances, local residents have stated that a 
single gravestone had been found near their house, but the stone had been 
removed. Most of these family plots contained from five to fifteen in- 
scribed gravestones along with unmarked graves. Due to neglect of these 
family plots, stones are often broken and the inscriptions illegible. А 
detailed description of changes in local gravestones is found under 
church cemeteries. 

While the following list includes what appear to be family ceme- 
teries, several larger, non-church-related cemeteries listed under the 
Social/Cultural theme may well have begun as family plots and were later 
used for neighbors as well. These are often in more remote parts of the 
county. Most of those listed in the Social/Cultural theme were consid- 
ered by local residents as community cemeteries and were considerably 


larger than these family plots. 


Evaluation 


None of these resources have been included on either Register. To 
evaluate the significance of a resource in this category, one should con- 
sider the condition and style of the stones as well as how representative 
the cemetery is of this resource type. Examples that relate to special 


themes, particularly black culture, would certainly be relevant. None 
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of these recorded cemeteries contain extremely old or exceptionally 
unusual stones to merit nomination. Ideally, a family cemetery with 
a house and outbuildings of register quality could illustrate this 


resource. 


р. 


Очаа 
CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CR 


CR 


CI 


DF 


DF 


DF 
FD 
FD 


FD 


Miscellaneous Domestic: 
пазе saneous vomestic 


7-804 


7~809 


7-810 


7-484 


7-492 


7-1078 


7-464 


7-480 


7-483 


7-146 


7-164 


7-1041 


House Sites 


Name 
Newton Hulvey House Site 


Collins House Site 


Christian Bear House Site 


Roudabush-Ashby House Site 


H. B. Sieg House 


"Loch Willow" 


Hodge House Site 
Ramsey-Kipp House 
Charles Crawford House 
Calhoun House 

John Montgomery House 


William Montgomery House Site 
Michael A. Coiner House Site 
Kerr House Site 


Thomas Turk House Site 


Description 
mid-19th C brick I-house 


3-тоот log house w/o basement, 
all 3 rooms on one floor 


3-bay, 2-story rectangular form, 
exterior stone chimney w/elaborate 


mantel surviving at Christian 
Bear, Jr. House 


1) 3-bay frame I-house w/ell. 
One exterior stone chimney 


remains, w/plaque "Oct. 3, 1792." 
2) 3-room log house w/small hall 
and enclosed stair; single attic 


room. 3 levels, all served by 
stone chimney which remains. 


2-story, rectangular plan of 
log construction 


Square, double-pile brick 
I-house, са 1853, paired front 
windows, single-bay, l-story 
porch, hipped roof w/balustrade 


2-story brick house w/frame ell. 


2-story brick house; only one 
room remains in remodeled 
Victorian house 


site of 2-story brick I-house, 
ca 1830-1850, w/ell 


site of Hughart House, 18th C, 
brick house, square, 2-story 


2-room, hall/parlor plan log 
house w/lateral frame addition 


2-room hall/parlor log house 
brick I-house w/3-room plan 


2-story log house in 3 parts 


2-story brick I-house w/decorative 
mantels; frame ell; 2-story lateral 


extension, ca 1900 (WPA) 
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House Sites - cont'd. 

Quad # Name 

FD 7-1042 J. Wade Coiner House Site 
FD 7-1059 Joseph Landes House Site 
FD 7-1072 John J. Garber House 

FD 7-1095 Abraham Garber House Site 
FD 7-1096 Coiner-Miller House 

GR 7-646 Schwartzel House & Barn 
GR 7-657 Larue-Schwartzel House Site 
GR 7-658 Shields' Bros. House Site 
GR 7-703 Mrs. M. Scott House Site 
GR 7-736 Palmer House Site 

MS 7-401 John Cooke House 

SD 7-867 Tomes House Site 

ST 7-416 J. S. Lewis House 

ST 7-1009 Dunlap House Site 


Description 


2-story brick house (WPA) 


2-room plan; 2-story frame w/full 
basement containing kitchen; 2 
exterior stone chimneys remain; 
mid to late 19th century 


brick I-house w/local, creative 
joinery & painting (WPA) 


1) v-notched rectangular log cabin 
w/2 bays, 2 stories; stone end 
chimney | | 

2) са 1930-40s, 4-bay, 2-story 
brick dwelling; 2 rooms/floor 


3) frame kitchen side wing, late 19th C 


4) larger, Victorian design added, 


using the brick section as the "ell,". 


ca 1900. 
square, double-pile, brick house 


1) 2-story log house 


2) log house stripped; converted to 
barn 


1920s two-story, stuccoed terra- 
cotta bungalow 


2-story, I-house w/side wing & rear 
ell (Jed. Hotchkiss Illustration), 
probably log barn site 


2-story, 5-bay brick I-house w/ 
2-story, 4-room ell 


log I-house w/wide central hall 


3-bay, 2-story log house, hall/ 
parlor plan, exterior gable end 
chimney, detached log kitchen to 
one side connected by breezeway 


3-bay, 2-story wooden house; ext. 
stone chimney 


lk-story rectangular stone house; 
enlarged by present house 


rectangular log house w/one end 
chimney and ell w/back chimney 
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House Sites - 3 
Quad # 
SV 7-470 
SD 7-634 
SD 7-845 
SD 7-855 
SD 7-882 
SD 7-884 
SD 7-885 
SD 7-899 
SD 7-955 
SD 7-1098 
VE 7-613 
VE 7-619 
VE 7-633 
WE 7-36 
WE 7-950 
WW 7-207 


Name 


Holly Hill Farm Site 


Riverside 


Pilson House Site 


R. W. Moffett House 


Guthrie-Ott House 


William McComb House 


Mrs. Mary E. Gilkeson House 


Croberger House Site 


Hersey Campbell House Site 


"Oak Grove," Jacob Kinney 
House Site 


B. S. Rowan House Site 


Doak's Fort Site 


Miss N. Brownlee House 
Mountain Top Inn Site 
Lionel Fisher Cabin 


Zirkle House 
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Description 


post-Civil War 3-bay brick I-house 
w/hip roof and interior wall 
chimneys (Jed Hotchkiss illus.) 


1) 4-room log house - late 18th C 
2) log ell (earlier house?) off 
present house 
3) "slave house" - 4 rooms - 
Sketch plan 


large, 19th C brick house 


early 19th C brick house; ell 
remains 


19th C double-pile brick I-house 


large, 19th C brick house w/brick- 
columned porch 


l9th C double-pile brick I-house 
w/brick-columned porch; kitchen & 
dining room in full basement 


19th C 3-bay, 2-story rectangular 

log w/stone end chimney & hall/parlor i = 
plan; 1%-story lateral kitchen wing | 
& 2-story ell w/2-room plan 


3-bay, 2-story frame dwelling | 
w/lateral kitchen extension | 


1) early 19th С, 5-Бау brick I-house 
w/several spring houses 


2) 3-part brick building also near 
house (20th C photographs) 


2-story, central passage plan 
(WPA photo) 


14-story rectangular stone house 
w/lateral, 2-story addition 


(Hotchkiss illustration) 


brick I-house 


20th C wooden house site 


mid-19th C brick I-house 


House Sites - 4 


Quad 





WW 


WA 


WA 


WA 


CH 


DF 


7-900 


75927 


7-468 


7-471 


7-474 


7-786 


7-464 


Name 


Patton-McChesney House 


D. D. Coiner House Site 


Old Mountain House Site 


Henry Ryan House Site 


Nicholas Ryan House Site 


Keller's "Fort" Site 


Calhoun House/Hughart Stone 
"Fort" Site 
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Description 
aa nn 


2-story, 3-bay log house w/2 rooms 
enlarged by a brick lateral exten- 
sion to create an I-house (early 
19th C) w/an ell added off the back 
(photograph) ` 


brick I-house w/plain poplar mantels; 
frame ell w/dining room & kitchen 
(oral history) 


2-story, 3-bay house enlarged by 
larger frame addition w/2-story 
porch as a lateral extension; used 
as an inn 


log 


brick, double-pile Georgian plan; 
one of most stylish houses in area 


one-story rectangular stone building, 
built in late 18th century (?); old 
photograph suggests that this began 
as a three-bay, two-room dwelling 
enlarged by a second structure of 
similar size and plan to one end 
(photographs, late 19th C) 


Square stone building, 16' x 16' 


р. 


7-1111 
7-1113 
7-1115 
7-1122 
7-1127 
7-1103 
7-1134 
7-1135 
7-1107 
7-1108 
7-1110 
7-1114 
7-1116 
7-1120 
7-1131 
7-1105 
7-1109 
7-1118 
7-1133 
7-1099 
7-1100 
7-1117 
7-1136 
7-1126 
7-1132 


7-1112 


WPA SURVEY: 


Miscellaneous Domestic 
nc  ——ÀM——— — —— —ÓÓ———————————— T 


BUILDINGS NOT SURVEYED IN 1978-82 SURVEY 


BECAUSE OF POST-CIVIL WAR DATE OR DEMOLITION 


Name 


Lelia Moore House Site 


J. C. S. Myers House Site 


Chris V. Parkins House Site 


J. M. Sutton House Site 


William F. Bull's House Site 


George W.Craig House 


Elijah Kennedy House Site 


Hoy House & Mill Site 
McNair-Hanger House 

E. G. Marshall House 
John Moore House Site 
Gasper Myers House Site 
Quiet Retreat 


Samuel Sterrett 


5. W. Frye House 


Unerigg (House site) 


Samuel Finley House 


Rosen House Site 

Stuart Hutchens House 
Lottie Croushorn House 
William Landes House 

L. W. Root House Site 
Steven Wise House 
Daniel C. Brower House 
William L. Huffman House 


Black Farm House Site 


WPA Description 
(Material; date) 


log, 1840 

frame I-house, 1864 
log, 1845 

log, 1840. 

frame, 1840-60 
brick, mid to late 19th С 
log, 1812 

frame, 1850 

mid 19th C 

brick, 1850-60 

log, early 19th C 
frame, 1850 

log, 19th C 

brick, 1840 

log, 1840 

late 18th C 

frame (remodeled) late 18th C 
log, ca 1800 

frame & log, ca 1836 
Stucco, ca 1900 
frame, ca 1853 

log, ca 1830 

log, mid 19th C 
brick, 1840 

frame & log, 1845 


frame and log, 195h C 
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WPA Survey: 


WW 


WW 


Buildings - 2 


Name 
"Village End" 
Walnut Hills 
"West Hill" 
Annie Desper House or Site 
T. C. Dickerson House Site 
James H. Carson House 
5. М. Benson House 


C. H. Cline House 


WPA Description 
(Material: date) 


frame, ca 1857 
frame, 20th C 

log & frame, ca 1860 
frame & log, ca 1840 
brick, ca 1840-50 
frame, 1854 

frame, 1850-60 


brick, 1850 


р. 


CI 


EK 


FD 


GR 


ST 
SD 


VE 


Miscellaneous Domestic: Family Cemeteries 


7-222 


7-491 


7-145 


7-120 


7-1011 
7-910 


7-623 


7-941 


Name 


Sprouse Cemetery 


Patrick House 


Rippatoe Cemetery 


Eutsler House 


North Mountain Farm 


Shutterle Cemetery 


Provident Springs 


Lofton Cemetery 


Samuel Kerr House 


Description 


Location 


Estaline 


adjacent to 
house; small 
plot 

Buffalo Gap; 
small; sur-. 
rounded by 
dry field- 
stone wall 


small 


difficult 
to find 


fairly large 
small 


small 


small 


Association 


family 
family 
family 


family 


family ? 


family 
family 


family 


family 


OLS 


Stones 
late 19th to 


early 20th C 
ca 1870-1940 


a few late 
19th C stones 


19th С 


late 18th to 


early 19th С 


1840 to present 
19th C stones 


10 to 12 stones 
dating from mid 
19th Со early 
20th C; cast iron 
fence 


only legible 
stone dates 
to 1897 


ILI. 


HISTORICAL THEME: AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS 
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Agricultural buildings form an essential component of any rural communi- 
ty. All of the recorded resources in this category in Augusta County are 
found on family farmsteads. The family farm, which has provided the basis of 
the county's development since the 18th century, is composed of two major 
components. The domestic yard, with the main house as its centerpiece, pro- 
vided the location for activities related to household production and was the 
farm woman's domain. The farmyard with the barn as its main focus furnished 
the setting for the major agricultural activities for which the farmer re- 
mained largely responsible. 

Like domestic outbuildings, farm buildings have typically received little 
scholarly attention until the last few decades. Cultural geographers, folk- 
lorists, and students of vernacular architecture have paved the way for much 
of the current research in this area. As with the study of architectural 
history, much of the early scholarship identified the more unusual or signifi- 
cant farm buildings, particularly barns. For example, many studies were made 
of the massive masonry bank barns of Pennsylvania with occasional specula- 
tions as to their origins and sources. Only recently have scholars become in- 
terested in the more common types of farm buildings such as granaries, chicken 
houses, or corncribs. Unfortunately, not enough analytical research has yet 
been completed or published to provide a good comparative or theoretical 
framework for studying these resources. 

The Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission survey goals emphasized the 
inclusion of agricultural buildings. Documentation of Augusta County farms 
included photographs of barns, corncribs, chicken houses, and other related 
farm buildings. Although survey reports did not usually incorporate lengthy 
descriptions of these resources, the date, material, and any significant 
features were noted. Several unusual farm buildings were also measured and 
drawn. As with domestic outbuildings, farm buildings become important as 
interrelated clusters of resources; consequently, site plans included the 
location of farm buildings on the farm plan. Whenever possible, photographs 
were taken of entire farmsteads to further document the arrangement of these 
structures. 

The Landmarks Commission needs to further develop survey strategy for 
farm buildings. This should begin with an analysis of forms and designs 
found across the state to create a data base for survey description. Research 


could be organized into a survey guide, indicating what characteristics and 
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détails are significant and should therefore be noted on the survey report. 
These significant characteristics could also be used as the criteria for 
evaluating farm buildings. Unless such a strategy is developed, farm build- 
ings will not be adequately documented. With the intensive county surveys, 
it would be unfortunate to miss the opportunity to adequately record these 
resources. 

The Augusta County survey recorded many types of farm building resources, 
but because of time restrictions, all of these resources could not be itemized 
through lists of different types. Frame bank barns are one of the most common 
resource types throughout the county, but since so many remain, only signifi- 
cant or typical examples were included in the list. The initial survey goals 
stressed the documentation of all log buildings. These log structures have 
been divided into two categories--(1) double-pen log barns and (2) log farm 
buildings, which includes an assortment of building types. Other fairly un- 
usual farm buildings were Гас бен іп a separate miscellaneous category. 
Since fences also comprise an essential feature of the farmstead, examples of 
different types of farm fences have also been grouped in a separate resource 
category. 

The resulting lists of resource types do, however, overlook other very 
important types of farm buildings. Because of time limitations in the prepa- 
ration of this report, frame corncribs, granaries, chicken houses, 20th- 
century poultry houses, and other miscellaneous barns, stables, and storage 
sheds were not included as separate categories in this discussion. Signifi- 
cant or typical groups of farm buildings, including these common resource 
types, are listed in II-A, 1. Because these are some of the most common farm 
resources,. they certainly need further study. However, an analysis of these 
buildings could also be greatly aided by more statewide research in this 
area. | 

Like domestic outbuildings, resources in this theme are threatened by 
disuse and subsequent deterioration. Changes in farm technology have ren- 
dered many of these buildings impractical for modern farming. Since adequate 
preservation of these resources would be difficult, the Landmarks Commission 
must press for improved survey work in this area to document these resources 


before they are destroyed. 
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(II - A, 1) 


RESOURCE TYPE: FAMILY FARMSTEADS: GOOD COLLECTIONS OF FARM OR DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS 


Identification 


| Farm and domestic buildings often assume more importance as part 
of a group of structures rather than as individual buildings. The 
arrangement of the farm and the domestic yard and the relationship be- 
tween these two "spheres" of activity can reveal much about the life 
and work in a rural community. This category includes farmsteads with 
a high survival rate of either domestic or farm buildings which could 
illustrate the various farm plans found in Augusta County. On most 
farms, the division between farm and domestic buildings is clearly de- 
lineated with buildings such as chicken houses often used for both 
"spheres" located at the intersection of these two areas.  Fences are 
often used to further define the borders of the farm or domestic yard 
and to divide the fields used for livestock or planting. In some cases, 
such as the George Ramsey Farm, orchards with trees and grape arbors 
remain as well, and they help to illustrate the division of the farm 
into the different phases of farming activity. Each entry in the list 
of these resources includes notes regarding the significance of that 
particular farm. | | 

This is also the only resource category to include some of the 
most common types of farm buildings such as granaries, chicken houses, 
or other sheds. If an entry in the lists notes farm buildings, then 
the selected farmstead contains either significant or typical examples 
of these common forms. In some cases, the farm buildings are also note- 
worthy for their painting. Well into the 20th century, Shenandoah 
Valley residents continued to paint their barns and other major farm 
buildings with decorative quadrant corner designs on the doors, often 
framing stars, bull's-eye, or pinwheel motifs. Traditionally, painters 
used combinations of white on red or green on white, but scattered ex- 
amples of other color combinations have also been documented. 

The outbuildings and farm buildings included in this category are 


continually threatened by changes in farm and domestic life. As an 


See Henry Glassie, "Eighteenth Century Cultural Process in Delaware 
Valley Folk Building," (Winterthur Portfolio 7, 1972), pp. 29-57 for an 
analysis of farm plans in this region. 
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increasing number of these structures are vanishing throughout the 
county, we have fewer examples of representative farm plans. Documen- 
tation in this area is particularly crucial in survey work, both through 


mapping and photographic coverage. 


Evaluation 


No Augusta County farms have been nominated to the National or 
Virginia Registers based on the criteria that they display a БӨБ ls 
lection of farm or domestic buildings. However, the collection of these 
resources should be considered on future nominations of individual 
farms. If representative examples of local plan types are indeed to be 
considered for the Register, the collection of outbuildings should be 
evaluated when determining which examples to register. This particular 
list should prove helpful in the evaluation of these individual farms, 
for a glance at the entries would indicate which ones have the best farm 


building collections. 


(II - A, 2) 
RESOURCE TYPE: TYPICAL OR SIGNIFICANT FRAME BARNS 
Identification 


Most of the survivng barns throughout Augusta County are of frame 
construction. As far back as the early 19th century, all of the barns 
insured by the Mutual Assurance Company were listed as wooden construc- 
tion, although it is difficult to determine whether the individual ex- 
amples were log or frame. Unfortunately, the extant architectural 
record does not aide much in an examination of early Augusta County 
barns, since the survival rate is fairly low from the pre-Civil War 
period. 

The bank barn is clearly the most common barn form in Augusta 
County, and it has been found among the. oldest frame examples (R. W. 
Moffett House) dating from the mid 19th century and well into the 
1930s (Siple Barn). This distinctive two-level design contains the hay 
mows with thrashing floor and granaries on the upper or main level, ac- 
cessible by a ramp from the uphill side. Cattle stalls are located in 


the lower, banked level, with entry provided at grade level on the other 
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side. A characteristic overhang or forebay extends along the side орро- 
site the ramp, sheltering the row of doors to the lower-level cattle 
stalls and providing much-needed ventilation. 

Folklorists have been intrigued by the origins of this bank barn 
form, which seems to have roots in many European cultures. Henry Glassie 
states that this form was derived from a variety of sources in Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, the Rhineland, and Brittain, but that the final prod- 
uct was an American КЕТЕ НЕА. Terry Jordan has recently disputed 
this theory, arguing that very similar two-level examples with a banked 
ramp, double-crib plan, and forebay all in one form are found in north- 
eastern Switzerland.” In any case, its diffusion in the United States 
has been extensively documented. Although initially popular in 
Pennsylvania, this form spread further south with the Pennsylvania 
settlers into Maryland and the Valley of Virginia where it was the pre- 
dominant barn form in the 19th century. 

The Augusta County examples reveal some variations from the well- 
documented Pennsylvania designs. Whereas many of the early Pennsylvania 
and Maryland barns often display fine masonry construction, only one sur- 
viving example of a brick bank barn has been found in Augusta County-- 
the Henry Mish Barn. One of the earliest surviving barns, the Mish barn 
dates to the 1830s. Several other early 19th-century bank barns are con- 
structed of v-notched logs, but many of these are now gone (see II-A, 3). 
However, the majority of extant bank barns are of frame construction and 

date to the post-Civil War period. Extensive barn burning during the 
Civil War as well as other farm fires have brought the destruction of 
many early barns. In numerous cases, oral histories have indicated that 
the present barn on the farm was indeed the second or third barn on the 
site. 
| Heavy mortise and tenon framing continued in use in bank barns until 


well into the 20th century, although in the late 19th century, circle 


2 
Henry Glassie, "The Pennsylvania Barn in the South," Pennsylvania 
Folklore, 15 (1966). 


"args Jordan, "Alpine, Alemannic, and American Log Architecture," Annals 


of the Association of American Geographers, 70, No. 2 (June 1980), pp. 154-180. 
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sawn timbers replaced the early hewn and vertical sawn members.  Founda- 
tions were almost always constructed of stone, except for a few 20th- 
century examples using concrete or cinderblock. In a few sections of 
the county such as the Estaline Valley, stone was used across the entire 
foundation, including the gable end walls (see Craigsville Barn). Most 
commonly, however, the entire gable end was constructed of frame and 
covered with weatherboards. Gable roofs appear most often on bank barns, 
although some later examples have been topped with a gambrel roof. 

Variations on the forebay can be found throughout the county. 
Glassie noted that in the central Valley of Virginia, many barns display 
overhangs on three sides, including the gable inge Although some ex- 
amples of this variation have been found, they are not nearly as common 
as the single forebay and are found only in scattered pockets throughout 
the county, such as southwestern Augusta County. А few examples have 
overhangs on both the front and rear, but this variation is even less 
common in the county (Cochran Barn). The forebay design proved to be 
such a strong tradition that it was used on smaller, unbanked barns or 
stables. For example, a stable at the Joseph Wilson House displays a 
pent-roof forebay along one side. | 

Although barns were very utilitarian structures, they were still the 
focus of various subtle decorative touches. Many barn doors had been 
painted with quadrant corner designs framing five- or six-point stars, 
bull's-eye designs, or horses. White on red and green on white were the 
most popular color combinations, although other color combinations such 
as yellow on green (Samuel Shifflett House) or green on red are also 
found. Barns were painted well into the 20th century, and the names of 
‚зеуега1 20th-century barn painters have been uncovered (see I-B, 3, 
Craftspeople). Ву the late 19th century and early 20th century, other 
decorative features had been incorporated into the barn, such as dormers 
(Stout-Cline House), cupolas (Bear Wallow and Robert Page House), cross- 
gables (Luther-Greiner House), and Gothic louvers for ventilation on the 


gable ends. 


Glassie, ''The Pennsylvania Barn." 
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By the early 20th century, several other barn forms were being 
built in Augusta County, but these were far outnumbered by the tradi- 
tional bank barn form until the 1940s. A few examples of flat barns, 
such as the Berry-Christ barn, were constructed without the lower-level 
cattle stalls. The popularity of large-scale dairy farming in Augusta 
County from the 1920s to the present has led to the construction of un- 
banked, gambrel roof dairy barns which prescribe more to popular ideas 
and forms presented in the Agricultural Extension literature (see Tench 
House). These modern dairy barns meet the improved standards for sani- 
tation required on dairy farms. The bank barns on dairy farms are often 
used to store hay and to stable cows. The most recent barn form is the 
metal pole barn, an unsheathed structure, which merely provides shelter 
for the hay. These have become popular during the past two decades. 

The condition of these resources varies tremendously because there 
are so many examples remaining. Many are still used and are in excel- 
lent condition; others have fallen into disuse with the consolidation of 


small farms and are rapidly deteriorating. 


Evaluation 


Frame barns are currently included on the Register with seven farm- 
steads: James Alexander House, Bethel Green, Chapel Hill, Clover Mount, 
A. J. Miller House, Henry Miller House and Lewis Shuey House. Future 


nomination work will undoubtedly include more resources in this category. 


(II - A, 3) 
RESOURCE TYPE: DOUBLE-PEN LOG BARNS | | 2 
Identification 


Log barns comprise the second largest category of 19th-century barns 
in Augusta County, but they are far less numerous than frame barns. The 
list of these resources includes most of the examples documented in the 
survey, both the extant examples and the archeological sites. Although 
currently few in number, there are several indications that these may 
have been much more common in the 19th century than the scant surviving 


record indicates. First, the illustrations of farmsteads in the 
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Historical Atlas of Augusta County of 1885? shows many examples of log 
barns. Second, most of the surviving log barns date from the pre-Civil 
War period and thus predate the frame barns. Third, in more remote 
areas such as the Marble Valley where barns were not burned during the 
Civil War, a larger number of log barns remain (James Ramsey House, 
Ramsey-McGay House, Wootzell House). Several farms contain the remains 
of an older log barn alongside a later frame barn. 

The surviving log barns follow a fairly standard form. All are 
double-crib plans constructed of v-notched logs. Almost all are two- 
level, bank barn plans, including the earliest examples such as the 
one at Sleepy Hollow. The few unbanked barns, like the Miller-Spitler 
barn, show a later adaptation to create stable space with a log pen 
addition to one end. Most of the log barns have been enlarged by shed 
additions to each side, but the steep gable roof still reveals its log 
origins, distinguishing these from the lower pitched roofs of the often 
wider frame barns. Examples and sites of these barns remain diffused 
throughout the entire county. 

Folklorists have traced the origin of the double-crib form to both 
Continental and Brittish traditions. According to Henry Glassie's re- 
search, the double-pen form was brought by Pennsylvania settlers in the 
first major wave of southern migration during the second quarter of the 
18th century. The central open area was traditionally used as a thrash- 
ing floor with the flanking pens serving as storage areas. Today, 
tractors and wagons often occupy the central floor, and much larger 
openings have been cut into the pens to store larger bales of hay. 

V-notched construction is the predominate type of log notching in the 
Valley; therefore, it is found on all the surviving log barns. Although 
distinct ethnic roof truss systems have been found associated with a fee 
log barns in southwestern Virginia, most of the Augusta County examples 
have common rafter roofs which usually appear to postdate the construc- 


tion of the barn. 


? Jed; Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 


County, Virginia. (Chicago, 111.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 1885). 
6 | 
Glassie, "Тһе Pennsylvania Barn;' 


Jordan, "Alpine, Alemannic, and 
American Log Architecture." | 
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DOUBLE PEN LOG BARNS 
Illustrations from Jedidiah Hotchkiss ' 


Illustrated Historical Atlas of Augusta County Virginia, 1885 
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Few of these log barns ane in good condition today. The small num- 
ber still in use remain in fairly good condition because they have been 
resheathed and enclosed by shed additions; however, most of the docu- 
mented examples are less sound. In several cases, the log barn had 
already collapsed, but its form could still be documented. Although 
other examples may still be standing, they are no longer used and are 
eradually deteriorating. Many of the barns included in the lists have 


already disappeared. 


Evaluation 


No examples of double-pen log barns are currently listed on either 
the Virginia or the National Register. Intervale, which will soon be 
added to the National Register, exhibits a good example of this form in 
very good condition. As with outbuildings, further examples could be 
included on the Register if farm buildings are considered when evalu- 


ating typical examples of local house and farm plans. 


(II - A, 4) 
RESOURCE TYPE: LOG FARM BUILDINGS 
Identification 


Many smaller log farm buildings in Augusta County also utilized log 
construction. One of the survey goals included the documentation of all 
extant log buildings. Although the survey located only 30 such farm 
buildings, illustrations of farms in the Hotchkiss Atlas of Augusta 
County reveal that similar structures appeared quite often on local 
farms in 1885. Many have apparently been razed and replaced by more 
modern frame designs since that date. 
| The listof log farm buildings includes а variety of resource types. 
Nine barns and small stables remain, all dating to the 19th century. 
These structures range from square to rectangular in form and from one 
to two stories in elevation. The eight granaries and corncribs include 
one- and two-story ОЕ with а central wagon shelter flanked by 
cribs, combined granary/stables, and individual log cribs. Other build- 
ing types include a blacksmith shop, woodhouse, sheds, shop, and small, 


one-room log storage structures. All of the log farm buildings display 
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v-notching, the predominate form of log construction in Augusta County. 
As with other farm buildings, many of these log structures have 

deteriorated and are now in poor condition. Although a few remain in 

use and have been resheathed, most are used only for storage or have 


fallen into disuse and disrepair. 


Evaluation 


No farms with log farm buildings are currently listed on the 
National Register. As with other outbuildings, these structures assume 
greater significance when associated with other farm or outbuildings. 
Hopefully, the nomination of future farms to the Register, particularly 
with representative house types, might include examples from this re- 
source category. Preference should clearly be given to buildings in 
good condition and those types that were once more common, such as 
stables or granaries. One of the listed examples, a granary at South 
River Retreat, is associated with a fine collection of outbuildings as 
well as a fairly typical house type. While most of these farms contain 
only one building, Hickory Dale boasts three log buildings and might be 
considered as illustrative of farms in the mountain regions of the 


county. 


(II - A, 5) 
RESOURCE TYPE: MISCELLANEOUS FARM BUILDINGS 
Identification 


This category includes a variety of more unusual farm buildings 
found in Augusta County. Several of the resources listed display rare 
forms of typical outbuilding types such as the octagonal bank barn and 
granary. Only a few structures in the late 19th century reflect the 
popular ideas regarding octagonal buildings described in Orson Fowler's 
The Octagon Шошан” The combined smokehouse, corncrib, and granary at 
the Gordon House is an unusual combination of important farm building 


functions. Other buildings in this category are small shops which were 


7 
Orson Fowler, The Octagon House: A Home for All. (New York: Dover 
Reprint, 1973 of 1853 edition). 
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located on individual farms, from а settlemaker's shop and two blacksmith 
shops to a 20th-century metalworking shop. The remaining resources in- 
volve the processing of farm products such as a distillery. The two 
apple packing sheds and migrant workers’ housing reflect the development 
of the apple industry in the county in the early 20th century. The cus- 
tom grain cleaner is a particularly unusual building, dating to the 
1930s, that was built primarily for use on an individual farm. 

Most of these buildings are no longer used for their original pur- 
poses, and most are only in fair condition. Several retain much of their 


original machinery, such as the grain cleaner and the metalworking shop. 


Evaluation 


Only one of these buildings is currently on the National Register-- 
the Harnsberger Octagonal Barn. Many of the other resources recorded | 
here illustrate the early industrial development of the county by docu- 
menting this activity on individual farms. This history clearly should 
be recorded and integrated with theme X, Industry/Manufacturing/Craft. 
Perhaps future nomination work in this area should be in terms of multi- 


resource or thematic nominations. 


(II - A, 6) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  FENCES AND BRIDGES 
Identification 


Fences are an essential component on any farmstead because they pro- 
vide the divisions between the various work/activity spheres, primarily 
between the domestic and agricultural spheres. The use and types of 
farm fences have changed from the 19th through the 20th century. To 
document the changes in fences during these years, the surviving fences 
have been studied along with the fence types found in illustrations of 


farmsteads in Jed. Hotchkiss' Illustrated Historical Atlas of Augusta 


County, Virginia of 1885.5 


Perhaps the most noticeable change in fencing in the domestic sphere 


is in the quantity. The late 19th-century illustrations reveal that the 


P арена and Waddell. 
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front house yard, back or side service yard, and garden were all com- 
pletely enclosed on almost every farm. In the 20th century, most of 
the fences between these three parts of the domestic yard have been 
torn down, creating open, landscaped yard and garden areas. Both the 
19th-century illustrations and the surviving fencing reveal that the 
most decorative type of fence was used to frame the front yard and thus 
impress visitors. The 1885 illustrations show predominately picket 
fences and a few examples of more ornate wooden fences. Decorative 
iron fences and wooden picket fences are the most common survivals to- 
day, although some village yards contain low stone walls and one rural 
house, Folly, displays a serpentine brick wall.  Fences enclosing the 
service yard and the garden were generally less decorative in 1885; 
most illustrations show picket or plank fences with a few examples of 
rail fences.  Remnants of some of these picket fences around service 
yards remain on several farms. 

The agricultural areas contained the most utilitarian types of 
fencing. As in the domestic yards, farms in the 1885 illustrations con- 
tained much more fencing around farmyards and fields than one would 
find today. Rail and snake fences clearly predominated in l9th-century 
illustrations, with rail fences enclosing the barnyard and lining the 
lanes to the house. Snake fences are almost always shown dividing the 
fields of the farm, although a few examples were shown along the roads. 
Rail fences are used today іп the farmyard and, occasionally, in the 
fields, but very few examples of the snake fences remain. New types of 
metal and wire fences have replaced much of the 19th-century fencing and 
are the most common forms in use today. 

The list of resources in this category includes examples of each 
fence type. Most examples of the snake, stone, and iron fences, as well 
as the only example of a brick fence, have been included because they 
are becoming increasingly rare. Representative examples of wooden picket 
fences have been listed, although many others can be found throughout the 
survey reports. Generally, only sections of these picket fences remain 
today, and they serve more decorative or nostalgic purposes than Ёџпс- 
tional. Seldom do they enclose yards in the complete manner that they 


would have in the 19th century. Similarly, snake fences are generally 


found only in sections and have often been lined with more modern fencing. 


ocein FENCE OF Н. A.S. HAMILTON, SOUTH RIVER DIST, AUGUSTA CO, VA. 
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Because many of the 19th- and early 20th-century fences throughout the 
state are deteriorating, it is important that future survey continue to 
document these resources. 

One example of a stone bridge on a farm has also been included in 
this research category, but it is the only example of its type found in 
the county during this recent survey. Some of the older steel truss 
bridges are currently located on farms because roads have been rerouted 


in the 20th century (see Transportation). 


Evaluation 


Several 19th-century fences are included on the National Register in 
association with farmsteads--snake fences at Bethel Green and the Glebe 
Burying Ground and Schoolhouse and a brick serpentine wall at Folly. 
Future nominations of farmsteads to the Register will undoubtedly include 
other examples of fencing, although most will be 20th century, as with 
most of the present Register properties. As with outbuildings, fencing 
types should be used as a criteria for evaluating typical examples of 


Augusta County farms for the Register. 


А. Family Farmsteads: 


MS 


MS 


MS 


SH 


ST 


ST 


7-122 
7-10/126 
7-556 
7-637 
7-647 
7-701 


7-707 


7-181 


7-415 


7-418 
7-872 
7-1000 


7-1024 


Name 
Silverbrook 
Daniel Yount House 
Harriston 
Hickory Dale 
Hildebrand House 
Mt. Airey 
Miller-Wagner 
James E. Wine House 
Robert Page House 
L. Grove House 
R. C. Byers eats 
Wilberger Funeral Home 
Arbor Hill 
George (Henry) Mish House 
Bethel Green 
W. К. Clemmer 
Crist House 
5. В. Brawford House 
Wm. Thompson House 


Glebe Farm 


Plecker Wise House 


Pebble Hall Farm 


William Wampler House 


Humpback Rocks Visitors Center 


Abraham Cline House 


Moneymaker-Lickfold House 
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Good Collections of Farm or Domestic Buildings 


Description: 
domestic/farm 
farm yard БРЕ 38 
domestic/ farm 
domestic/ farm 


domestic 


domestic 


particularly farm 
particularly farm 
domestic/farm 

domestic/ farm 

farm buildings 
farm/domestic/ funeral 

farm 

fas denestie 

domestic/farm 
domestic/particularly farm 
domestic grouping; street pattern 
domestic/farm; some painting 
farm 


farm/domestic; particularly nice 
early 20th C buildings noa 


farm/domestic 


farm; late 19th-20th C in street 
arrangement 


farm/domestic 
collection of log outbuildings 
domestic groupings 


domestic; 20th C 


Farm or Domestic Buildings - 2 
Quad # Мате 
SV 1-316 Centerview Farm 


SV 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


WW 


PA 


PA 


7-434 


7%129 


79233 


17-837 
7-855 


7-903 
пез 


7-944 


7-950 


7-263 


7-260 


Siple House 


Over the River Farm 


Jno. Harper House 


South River Retreat 
R. W. Moffett House 


Hannah Forrer House 
George M. Ramsey House 


John Nicholas Coiner House 
Lionel Fisher Cabin 


John Leonard House 
Long Meadows 
J. Cornelius Coiner House 


Farm 


John H. Dalhouse House 


Glen Echo Farm 


R. L. Kirakofe House 
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Description 


barn & garage painted in typical 
valley designs--red, white & green 
ca 1904 

outbuildings from late 19th 
through 20th C; painted w/white 
bull's-eye motif on red walls 


domestic grouping especially good, 
especially arrangement 


domestic grouping off back porch 


excellent domestic & good farm 
grouping 


good domestic and farm buildings; 
good farm grouping 


particularly domestic 
domestic and farm buildings; orchard 


good house yard grouping; good 


mill grouping 


late 19th/20th C outbuildings in 
mountain area 


domestic & blacksmith shop 
domestic/farm 
"street" of outbuildings 


collection of typical 19th C 
outbuildings 


outbuildings and fence around house 
completed by Eutsler Bros. when 
house was built 


barn and other outbuildings painted 
w/quarter round borders at corners 
of doors; red & white colors re- 
placed by light & dark greens 


good collection of domestic out- 
buildings including bake oven 


А. Family Farmsteads: 


Quad 


BR 


CH 


CH 


CR 


CR 


FD 


FD 


FD 
GR 


GR 


GR 


ST 


ST ` 


SV 


SV 


SV 


SV 


SV 


7-704 


7-229 


7-282 


7-347 


7-434 


Name 


The Cedars 


Frank Kennedy House 


Jos. Wilson House 


Darwin Bashaw House 


Craigsville Barn 


Stout-Cline House 


E. Dudley House 


Robert Page House 


Charles Palmer House 


Berry-Crist House 


McCorkle-Brown House 


David Alexander House 


Allen-Bowling House 


Bear Wallow 


J. H. Sheets House 


Meadow Dale Farm 


Henry Myers Barn 


Cochran Barn 


Siple House 
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Significant or Typical Local Frame `Вагпз 


Description 


overhang on 3 sides; typical of 
barns in southern Augusta County 


mid-19th C; heavy mortise & 
tenon 


late 19th C; small stable barn 
w/overshoot 


frame bank barn w/stone gable end 
foundation walls; Estaline 


frame bank walls w/gable end stone 
foundation walls; Estaline Valley 


ca 1881; bank barn w/dormers 


popular early 20th C bank barn 
w/cupolas. 


bank barn w/cupolas; early 20th C 
bank barn w/enclosed forebay 

flat barn; not banked; unusual 
example in Augusta County, 


ca 1900-20 


large, late 19th C bank barn w/ 
three-side overhang 


1902 bank barn; illustrates per- 
sistence of form 


very long 20th C frame barn w/3 
cupolas 


bank barn w/octagonal cupolas on 
barn w/sheds 


bank barn w/painted Valley motifs 
of 5- to 6-point stars & dots 


late 19th C bank barn painted 
w/traditional Valley designs 


bank barn w/Valley designs, in- 
cluding quadrant corners, 5-point 
stars & horses in red & white 


late 19th C bank barn w/forebays 
on both sides; an unusual variation 


of the traditional form 


painted bank barn; ca 1930s 


Frame Barns - 2 
Quad # 
SV 7-444 
SD 7-855 
SD 7-857 
VE 7-600 
WW 7-212 
М” 15935 
WW 7-609 
PA 7-349 
PA 7-367 
MS 7-340 


Name 


Bruce Botkin Barn 


R. W. Moffett House 


Luther L. Greimer 


McCormick-Wallace House 


Tench House 


Farm 


Hildebrand House 
B. R. Morris Farm 


Samuel Shiflett House 


Holly Hill Farm 
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Description 


bank barn w/green horse & 
"bull's-eye" designs on white walls 


mid 19th C heavy frame bank barn, 
70'х45', one of the oldest in this 
area 


early 20th C frame bank barn w/large 
gambrel roof cross gable 


bank barn w/overhang of 3 sides, 
commonly found in southern 
Augusta County 


good example of 20th C dairy barn 


very large, pressed-metal covered 
bank barn w/unsupported forebay 


early 20th C gambrel roof "bank" 
barn w/overhang; sited on level 
ground 


gambrel-roofed bank barn w/wooden 
doors painted w/stars in a circle 
motif in green on white 


barn painted w/atypical colors-- 
bright yellow w/green trim--in 
traditional Shenandoah Valley door 
trim motif 


white bank barn w/green six- 
point stars within circles 
painted on the 4 doors 


Family Farmsteads: 


A. 

Quad f 
AS 7-567 
BR 7-581 
BR 7-582 
CH 7-18 
CH 7-788 
CH 7-794 
CR 7-491 
CR 7-493 
CR 7-494 
DF 7-98 
DF 7-497 
GR 7-46 
CR 7-652 
GR 7-707 
GR 7-717 
GR 7-718 
GR 7-720 
GR 7-729 

GR 7-730 
GR 7-735 
GR 7-738 
GR 7-740 
GR 7-743 


Double-Pen Log Barns 


Name 


Riley-Buchanon House 
Thompson-McClure House 


Thompson-Lightner House 


Intervale 


McGarack-Simon House 
Brown-Sandy House 
James Ramsey House 
Ramsey-McGay House 


Wootzel House 


Graham House 


Simmers House 
Cochran-Cale House 
Weaver-Wiseman House 
Glebe Farm 


Baylor-Kniple House 


_ Argenbright-Craig House 


Snyder-Miller House 


Geo. Fauber House 


David Greaver House 
Rosen-Hemp Barn & House 
William Fauver House 


Miller-Spitler House 


Ira Swartzel House 
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Description 


mostly destroyed 
V-notched double~pen log barn 


V-notched; covered w/vertical siding; 
later sheds 


one of few V-notched log barns in 
Buffalo Gap area 


log barn site 
surrounded by sheds 


barn has been covered twice ` 


remains of log barn 


site of double pen log barn 
log barn site 


log barn site 


65! х24! 


log barn w/granaries (site; 
illustration in Hotchkiss Atlas) 


log barn site (photo) 


barn, not banked, w/log pen addition 
to house cattle 
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Log Double Pen Barns - 2 ; 








Quad T Name Description 

GR 7-398 Sleepy Hollow Farm 

ST 7-245 James Walsh House barn converted into residence 
SV 7-274 Barn | V-notched 

SD 7-912 George M. Ramsey House notched 

SD 7=919 М. В. Danner House- V-notched 

SD 7-921 J. T. Shields House V-notched 

VE | 7-607 Cox-Brown House V-notched 


WW 7-147 Long Meadows 


Family Farmsteads: Log Farm Buildings 


А. 

Quad # 
А5 7-54 
BR 7-575 
BR 7-582 
CH 7-772 
СЕ 7-492 
СІ 7-985 
DF 7-464 
DF 7-466 
EK 7-458 
FD 7-1065 
GR 7-637 
GR 7-734 
GR 7-742 
MS 7-181 
ST 4-27 
ST 7-1025 
SV 7-249 


Name 


Greenwood 

Jim Wiseman House 
Thompson-Lightner House 
B. M. Pemberton 
Ramsey-Kipp House 

J. G. Patterson House 


Calhoun House 


Hickory Dale 


Hodge Barn 
L. Grove House 
E. Crist House 


Wilson-Hanger House 


Poole-Rowe House 


Plecker-Wise House 
Old Virginia 
Stewart Bolling House 


M. G. Whitmore House 


Description 


corncrib; 2 cribs w/central 


tractor/wagon shed 


stable; rectangular, 2-level, 
shed addition (late 19th century) 


V-notch granary; rectangular, 
2-story w/sheds to each side 


reconstructed one-room, one-story, 
V-notched blacksmith shop 


2-story, rectangular V-notched 
stable; rebuilt from another barn 


1) V-notched granary w/gable overhang 
2) V-notched rectangular bldg.; 


now a garage 


V-notched granary/stable, 20х17' 


1) V-notched granary (16'5" x 18'5") 


2) V-notched blacksmith shop 


(12'5" 1478") 


3) V-notched woodhouse; round logs 
w/o chinking (9'10" x 9'10") 


single bay, rectangular, V-notched 
(22'5" x 19'2"), late 19th century 


V-notched barn/stable; late 19th 


century 


1) V-notched (14x15'7") shop 
2) V-notched (9'10" x 12") 


shed 


1) square pen V-notched stable 

2) double-pen V-notched bldg. 
w/breezeway enclosed to create 
3 rooms; possibly used as loom 


house 


19th C log crib; V-notched 


log storage^huilding 


single-pen V-notched barn 


outbuilding used as barn 
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Log Farm Buildings - 2 


Quad 





SD 


VE 


VE 


WW 


PA 


7-602 


7-147 


7-831 


Name 


South River Retreat 


John McClure House 
Robertson House 


Long Meadows 


Samuel H. Swisher House 
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Description 


mid 19th C V-notched granary; 
20' x 25'8" 


corncrib 
stable 


2 rectangular outbuildings w/ 
half-lapped rafters 


1 2-room rectangular building 
w/2 doors; on site of slave 
quarters ? 


V-notched stable, 24' x 18,' 
w/frame addition 


A. Family Farmsteads: Miscellaneous Farm Buildings 


Quad 





FD 


FD 


GO 


ST 


SV 


SD 


FD 


PA 


AS 


7-267 


7= 19 


Name 


Robertson Farm 


Mt. Airey 


Harnesberger Octagonal Barn 


C. K. Zerkel House 


Gordon House 


Hottel-Gilkeson House 
Luther L. Greimer House 


Leonard Hoy House 


Belmont 


Huffer House 


Locust Grove 
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Description y 


1930s 2-level building for custom 
grain cleaner 


heavy mortise & tenon framed 
rectangular building w/later side 
sheds; gable entry; contains 

late 19th to 20th C metal-working 
machinery and gas generator & belts 


octagonal bank barn 


apple packing shed and migrant 
worker's housing 


combined smokehouse & corncrib 
w/root cellar below 


apple packing shed 
frame, octagonal granary 


blacksmith shop w/fireplace & 
bellows 


distillery building of heavy mortise 
& tenon frame w/2 rooms; smaller 
distillery office 


stone settle-makers shop; l%-story 
rectangular shop w/segmental arch 


gable window 


stone blacksmith shop 


A. Family Farmsteads: Fences 
SNAKE 
Quad # Мате 
А5 7-541 Snow Spring Farm 
ВВ. 7-579 Rock Castle (В. F. McNutt House) 
CH 7-823 C. A. Bear and Churchville Mill 
CR 7-491 James A. Ramsey House 
CR 7-493 Капзеу-МсСау House 
GR 7-10/126 Bethel Green 
GR 7-651 D. Bosserman House 
GR 7-706 Glebe Schoolhouse & Cemetery 
ST 7-1018 Sillings-Dudley House 
SV 7-306 С. М. Michael Rail Fence 
VE 7-611 Hawpe House 
PA 7-323 Mary Buck House 
STONE 
CI 7-1078 Charles Crawford House 
FD 7-1089 W. I. Groves House 
GR 7-651 D. Bosserman House 
SH 7-870 James Robert Bridge House 
ST 7-1026 Simmons-Marshall House 
WW 7-176 Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church 
BRICK 
SD 21515 Folly 


Description 


WPA stone fence 


cemetery fence, 1863 


serpentine brick walls 
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WE 


Name 
Dickerson Tavern 
Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church 
B. Byerly House 
William F. Rimel House 
Oak Hill Church Cemetery 
Lofton Cemetery 


John Nicholas Coiner House 


WOODEN PICKET FENCES 


CI 


FD 


GR 


ST 


SD 


SD 


GR 


7-963 


7-191 


7-707 


7-1025 


7-734 


Meadow Manse/J. B. Yount House 
Fisher House 

Glebe Farm 

Stewart Bolling House 

Folly 

George Bateman House 

Capt. C. B. Coiner House 


John H. Dalhouse House 


STONE BRIDGE 


Wilson-Hanger House 


Description 


nice wooden gate 


built by Eutsler Bros. 
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III. HISTORICAL THEME: GOVERNMENT/LAW/WELFARE 
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Augusta County contains few pre-World War II resources in this theme in 
the county. The County Courthouse,. listed on the National Register, is lo- 
cated within the city of Staunton along with the police department and jail. 
Since the study unit focuses on the county proper, a discussion of these re- 
sources in the city have been omitted. Further research will, hopefully, 
incorporate the county survey with the on-going survey of Staunton. The in- 
tegration of the rural and urban components of this region would provide a 
more complete understanding of local resources, which was not possible at 
this time. 

Other resources under this theme were not surveyed ca 1978-1982 because 
they dated to the post-World War II period. All of the post offices, fire 
departments, and utility buildings fit into this category. Whereas earlier 
post offices were usually located in country stores, during the last few 
decades they have been moved out into buildings specially designed for this 
purpose. The drive for volunteer fire departments has also emerged in the 
last few decades, and all of the firehouses built in rural towns are quite 
recent. 

Two state institutions are currently located on the outskirts of 
Staunton--Western State Hospital and the DeJearnette School. The present 
buildings at Western State also postdate the survey period and were not 
documented at this time. Because of difficulties in arranging an appoint- 
ment at the DeJearnette School, it, too, was not surveyed. A careful sur- 
vey of the DeJearnette School is needed, for it appears to be of Register 
quality. | 

ТЕ is hoped that the development of the RP3 themes will lead to a ке- 
finement of survey goals. Due to the recent date of resources in this 
theme, many were not surveyed. In the future, representative resources 
should be included for as many resource types as possible. Photographs 
and a quick survey would help in a statewide analysis and would help expand 


our knowledge of local architecture up to the present. 


(III - A) 
RESOURCE TYPE: CITY AND TOWN HALLS 
Identification 


With the county-based government system, Augusta County towns did 


not have their own governing units. In Rockingham County, where several 
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incorporated towns developed town governments, buildings assuming the 
role of town halls were needed to house these governmental functions. 
This survey did not uncover any similar examples in Augusta County 
towns. 

However, these towns and villages needed space for community meet- 
ings and activities. In the 19th century, churches, schools, and fra- 
ternal meeting halls often housed some of these functions. It was not 
until the early 20th century that the "Country Life" movement strongly 
encouraged the development of more town and community activities. As 
transportation improved with the coming of the automobile, rural soci- 
ologists feared the breakdown of these farming communities and the 
flight of young people into the cities. Country towns sponsored more 
school plays, community pageants, ice cream socials, and lawn parties 
to provide an alternative to city activities. Also, local residents de- 
veloped more community clubs--home demonstration and 4-H clubs, women's 
clubs, garden clubs, and other civic groups. 

Existing community buildings were often utilized for these activi- 
ties. Oral history sources indicate that fraternal halls were still 
used. However, as more consolidated schools were constructed through- 
out the county ca 1910s-30s, these became the focus of many community 
activities. In addition to containing large meeting rooms, the schools 
also provided outdoor community space in the surrounding school year. 

Most recently, another building type has been used in Augusta County 
for these activities--the firehouse. The drive for volunteer fire de- 
partments has led to the construction of many firehouses in the last two 
decades. These buildings almost always include a community room that 
can be rented out to various groups. Now that most consolidated school- 
houses have closed, these fire stations are used more extensively. 

The survey recorded only one example of a building called a "town 
hall" by local residents. This building in New Hope has been torn down, 
but a rough sketch of the structure shows a long, two-story frame building 
with central side entry. Local residents also recall that a fraternal 
organization met in the second floor, so the building may have been 
built by that club and used as a meeting hall, as well, in the local 


fashion. 
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Evaluation 

Since buildings of this resource type do not appear in Augusta 
County, none are on the Register. However, local buildings which did 
assume these community functions should be discussed in regard to this 
theme. For example, the Middlebrook Historic District includes two 
consolidated schools and a firehall, both of which also function as 


community meeting halls. 


(III - B) 
RESOURCE. TYPE: POOR FARMS AND ALMSHOUSES 
Identification 


The 19th-century poor farm served an important local need to house 
people needing charity and to receive some work on the farm in return. 
The "Augusta County Poor Farm" is shown on the Hotchkiss Atlas in 1885, 
but the surviving building suggests a mid 19th-century date.  Unfortu- 
nately, most of the buildings on the farm have been torn down. Oral 
history sources reveal that the farm contained a cluster of multi-room 
buildings to house the residents. Only two rooms of a former four- 
room dwelling remain. In form, the housing units resemble slave 
housing--long, one-room structures with a loft and an outside entry 
into each room with no interior communication. А detached brick kitchen, 
retaining the traditional summer kitchen form, was located near these 
houses. The graveyard has been plowed into the farm fields. A large, 
brick I-house, which housed the overseer, is located in front of the 


cluster of poor farm buildings. 


Evaluation 


With no photographs of the farm from the days of its operation, 
archeological work as well as further historical research would be 
necessary to confirm the oral history reports. Until more work is done 
on this resource type in other counties, it would be difficult to evalu- 
ate this particular example. Perhaps more research could indicate how 
often counties did build or develop poor farms and what forms they took. 
The connection between the housing units and slave housing is intriguing 


here and deserves further exploration at other examples. 
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Brick: 4- to 7-course American bond 
mid 19th century 





Figure 101 ; 
07-121, Cabin of the Augusta County Poor House, Augusta County 


Greenville 


GOVERNMENT / LAW /WELFARE 


A. City and Town Halls 


Quad # Name Description 
FD 7-1094 New Hope Town Hall Site rectangular building, 36' x 60'; 


2 stories; central side entry 


B. Almshouses and Poor Farms 


Quad # Name Description 
GR 71-121 Augusta County Poor Farm Housing l-story brick; 4 to 7-course 


American bond 
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IV. HISTORICAL THEME: EDUCATIONAL 
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Resources іп this theme document the history of education in Augusta 
County from the antebellum period of private schools and academies to the 
free public schools built after the Civil War to the eventual consolidation 
of small country schools into the larger, more diversified schools of the 
20th century. Throughout the 19th and 20th centuries, observers have noted 
the strong interest in education in Augusta County. In the 19th century, 
Augusta County took pride in the large number of private academies found 
primarily in Staunton which also served the needs of the surrounding county. 
With the establishment of public schools in 1870, a large network of one- 
and two-room schoolhouses was built across the county for both black and 
white students. In the 20th century, Augusta County was one of the first 
counties to make major strides toward consolidation, demonstrating to state 
educators a strong local civic conscience. 

The surviving architectural record in Augusta County documents the de- 
velopments in public schools, since many of the academies had been located 
in the cities. Public schools have been divided into one-room schoolhouses, 
two-room schoolhouses, and consolidated schools. All of the surveyed exam- 
ples have been included in the list and illustrate both typical and unusual 
designs. The survey uncovered few private schools and no colleges or 
universities. 

Suggestions for the registration of these resources have been included 
with each resource type, but a few general comments regarding educational 
structures can be made. In most cases, schoolhouses have been altered, 
sometimes quite drastically. Consequently, evaluation of these resources 
should consider whether the resource still provides adequate information 
about its original educational function. Many schools assume significance 
not merely as single buildings but in the context of the development of edu- 
cational forms. А thematic nomination stressing the changes in educational 
structures might be the best manner in which to include these resources in 
the Register. Also, any future historic districts in rural villages should 
always include the schoolhouse, no matter what the age, because schools also 
acquire more significance when considered in the context of their particular 


communities. 
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(ТУ - A) 


RESOURCE TYPE:  ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSES 


Identification 

Antebellum schools in Augusta County generally contained one room 
and were privately run. Only a few of these resources were discovered 

in Augusta County. Historical accounts indicate that classes were often 
held at individual farms for students from the immediate family as well 
as neighbors' children. Occasionally, oral history accounts have indi- 
cated that school was sometimes held in one particular room of the 
house. Detached buildings were also constructed for this purpose, but 
the survey documented only two such examples in Augusta County. The 
brick schoolhouse at the John McClure House is a one-story brick struc- 
ture with side entry, resembling the form of detached kitchens or wash- 
houses. A large chimney on one gable end heated the room. Whereas the 
school building at the McClure House was located behind the main house, 
the Glebe School was located much further from the Thompson House with 
which it was associated. Historical accounts suggest that the Glebe 
School also served only the Thompson children and perhaps a few neigh- 
bors. The building displays a similar rectangular brick form with gable 
end chimney, but the present door is located in the gable end rather 
than the side. By 1884, this schoolhouse had been integrated into the 
public school system. 

After the Civil War, a mandatory free statewide public school system 
was created in Virginia, with the first session beginning in September 
1870. Most of the surviving one-room schoolhouses date to this post- 
Civil War period and were constructed in conjunction with this new school 
system. District maps in the Hotchkiss Atlas of Augusta Countyl reveal 
that schools were evenly distributed throughout the county by 1885. 

Often when two schools were located close together, one served black 
students and one served white students. | 

These post-Civil War schoolhouses followed more standardized designs 
across the state. Built of frame construction, these new schools gen- 


erally boasted a gable-end entry similar to schools in the north with 


1 | | | 
Jed. Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 
County, Virginia. (Chicago, Ill.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 1885). 
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either one or two doors. Two or three windows with 6/6 sash pierced 

the lateral walls. A central brick stove flue provided heating facili- 
ties for a wood stove. The use of more traditional plans and local ma- 
terials continued after the Civil War in a few surviving examples. The 
McCutchan Schoolhouse was built of log construction with an exterior 
gable-end chimney opposite the gable-end entry. The use of log continued 
in a few other schools in the mountain areas. Another example at 

Mt. Meridian retained the side-entry form more reminiscent of antebellum 
structures. Decoration proved to be minimal on most of these school- 
houses, found only in the occasional use of decorative brackets under 
the eaves (Estaline Schoolhouse). | 

Even after the introduction of consolidated schools in the early 
20th century, one-room schoolhouses often continued in use in more re- 
mote areas until the 1940s. The Ramsey Schoolhouse was built in the 
Marble Valley area as late as the 1930s. 

With the movement towards consolidation beginning in the 1910s, 
one-room schoolhouses were gradually abandoned. Deeds for these school- 
house lots often provided for the return of the land to the family who 
originally sold it after the use of the school building was discontinued. 
The county has sold other schools after they were closed. Most of these 
examples have been remodeled into houses with substantial alterations to 
both the interior and the exterior; consequently, no examples with un- 
touched interiors were found. The list of these surveyed resources does 
not include all examples of this type, since many have been so completely 
transformed that their original function remains uncertain. Іп the | 
course of the survey, several one-story, gable-end entry buildings were 
observed which may have been schoolhouses at one time but their original 
function was unclear. Several schoolhouses had been moved to farms to 
avoid destruction and are therefore out of their original context 
(Mt. Ida Schoolhouse). Undoubtedly, numerous schoolhouses have been 


razed, for many on the Hotchkiss maps could not be located. 


Evaluation 


The only resource in this category currently listed on the Virginia 
Register is the Glebe Schoolhouse, an early 19th-century private one- 


room school. Although a public one-room school should also be included 
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on ће Register, most of the surviving examples have been heavily al- 
tered. Perhaps a resource in this category might be found in a historic 


district or thematic nomination. 


(IV - B) 
RESOURCE ТУРЕ:  TWO-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSES 
Identification 


As the free public school system developed in the late 19th century, 
counties often needed to build two-room schoolhouses to accommodate grow- 
ing school populations. Five examples of two-room schoolhouses have been 
found in Augusta County. It is difficult to determine how common these 
two-room schools might have been. Even though schools are shown on the 
Hotchkiss Atlas maps of 1885, the size of these structures is not indi- 
cated. Some oral history accounts have suggested that consolidated 
schools in the towns often replaced two-room frame schoolhouses similar 
to the resources described in this category. The surviving examples are 
located either in the country or near small villages not large enough 
for a consolidated school. Most were built around the turn of the 
century. 

A very different form distinguishes these designs from the single- 
room schoolhouses. Whereas one-room schools had a gable entry, two- 
room schools generally had a side entry into a much longer rectangular 
block. The three best examples of this type--McKinley Schoolhouse, 

Arbor Hill Schoolhouse, and Westview Schoolhouse--contained a central 
partition with doors into each room located at the center or the front 
lateral wall. Two to three windows lined both front and back lateral 

walls. The Arbor Hill Schoolhouse also has a gable-end entry into one 
room, the room closest to the road. Other characteristics include in- 
terior stove flues and gable roofs. The Westview Schoolhouse, which 
was apparently enlarged from one room to two rooms before 1900, con- 
tains a flue in the center of the original one room. When the addition 
was made, the former gable-end entry with two front doors was utilized 
as the central partition wall. 

Two other examples have also been enlarged from one room to two 


rooms. At the Moffett's Creek Schoolhouse, a lateral addition was built 
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onto the original, one-room gable-end structure, but the addition was 
longer and not as deep as the original school. The result was a school 
with the lateral front ward and side entry of the two-room form, but it 
had an "L" shape when viewed from the back. The Clay Hill School was 
enlarged by a gable-end frame addition to the back wall. The resulting 
design deviates from the popular two-room form since it retains the 
gable entry. In both of these examples, the enlarged designs did not 
include a separate outside door into the added room. 

Two of these schoolhouses have been remodeled into dwellings and 
one into a woodworking shop, but two were vacant and undisturbed at the 
time of the survey. The Westview School still boasts its narrow hori- 
zontal board paneling inside with a "blacked" strip around the room. 
The Moffett's Creek School retains narrow board wainscotting with plaster 
above and a blackboard in the addition. Narrow board paneling similarly 
finished the Arbor Hill School, but recent remodeling of this school 
since the survey has removed this interior finish. 

Perhaps the best example of this two-room schoolhouse type, the 
Westview Schoolhouse, is only in fair condition because it has not been 
reused. The two that have been remodeled into dwellings may be in good 
condition, but they have been heavily altered.  Moffett's Creek School- 
house is in good condition because it is still in use, but it has not 


been so heavily altered. 


Evaluation 


The National or Virginia Register does not list any resources of 
this type. Evaluation of these resources should consider the interior 
as well as the exterior condition of the structure. When transformed 
into dwellings, schoolhouses are often so totally remodeled that little 
can be learned about their original educational functions. Nominations 
of schoolhouses might best be accomplished in the form of thematic or 
historic district reports.  Unaltered examples like the Westview School- 


house should also be considered on an individual basis. 
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(IV - C) 


RESOURCE TYPE: PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Identification 


Until the introduction of the free public school system in Virginia 
in 1870, schooling remained in the private realm. In many cases, indi- 
vidual farms contained schoolhouses used by both the owner's and the 
neighbor's children, with the parents sharing the expense of the 

teacher's salary. ‘Examples of these plantation schools have been docu- 
mented in the eastern portions of the sate" These schoolhouses gen- 
erally followed a domestic form, often a one-story, rectangular struc- 
ture with side entry and gable-end chimney. Only two such schools have 

. been documented in Augusta County. According to family tradition, the 
one-story, rectangular brick building behind the John McClure House was 
used as a schoolhouse before the Civil War. Some furniture from the 
building, including old benches, remains on the farm. This structure 
closely resembles the detached kitchen form found so commonly in the 
area and has been embellished with rowlock arches and a corbeled and 
houndstooth cornice. The Glebe Schoolhouse was located further from 
the Thompson House, but historical accounts suggest that it was also 
used as a school for the Thompson children and perhaps other neighbors. 
This antebellum brick structure displays a rectangular form with gable- 
end chimney similar to the McClure Schoolhouse, but the entry appears 
on the gable end rather than on the side. Ву 1884 this schoolhouse 
had been integrated into the public school system and was called "Glebe 
House #9." 

There may indeed be other examples of small private schools on 

. county farms, but because the form is so similar to other outbuildings, 
the educational function may not be clear. The use of this school has 
been documented through family records; however; information about 
other schools may have been lost as farms were sold many times. Other 
local residents have often heard that a room in their house was once 
used as a school by earlier residents, but these stories are difficult 


to document. 


2 | | | 
Jeffrey O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and Historic 
Sites. (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), pp. 417-430. 
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In the 19th century, private academies met the demand for higher 
education beyond these plantation schools and later one-room school- 
houses. Most of the academies were located in the larger cities and 
were organized around the 1830s and 1840s. Staunton boasted many such 
schools by 1885: Augusta Female Seminary, Staunton Female Seminary, 
Wesleyan Female Institute, Virginia Female Institute, Staunton Male 
Academy, and Augusta Male Academy. Although considerably smaller, 
Waynesboro, with a population of 484 people, had two schools--Waynesboro 
Female Academy and Fishburne High School (later Fishburne Military 
Academy) --іп 1885. 3 The only academy in the county was Augusta Military 
Academy, located north of Staunton in Fort Defiance. This was one of 
several military academies established in the Valley after the Civil 


War. 


Evaluation 


The Glebe Schoolhouse was included on the Virginia Register as one 
of the few examples of its type. A fine example of Gothic-inspired 
military school architecture, Augusta Military Academy has recently been 
Е on the Virginia and National Registers. Because of the few known 
surviving resources in this category, little other nomination work would | 
be likely. However, possible research into outbuildings may well bring 


to light examples of the smaller, early 19th-century private schools. 


(IV - D) 
RESOURCE TYPE: CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Identification 


In the first decade of the 20th century, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a Country Life Commission to explore the underlying "problem" 
of country life. As country people flocked to the cities for better 
work and educational opportunities, Roosevelt feared the decay of the 
rural life that had formed the basis of American culture from its be- 
ginning. The Country Life Commission determined that the poor quality 


of many of the one- and two-room country schoolhouses contributed to 





У poses and Waddell. 
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the decline of country life, and hence advocated federal assistance to 
create improved consolidated rural schools. Rural sociologists joined 
in this drive for consolidation, arguing that schools could play a 
major role in developing the qualities of leadership and cooperation 
so essential to rural life in the 20th century. To make country schools 
"fit" country life, Virginia State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston sug- 
gested in 1910 a "more dignified and beautiful structure," with larger 
playgrounds and a school garden and agricultural plot. Courses of study 
would include manual training and domestic science, arithmetic, physics, 
chemistry, geography, history, language, and composition. In addition 
to educating the children with better facilities, consolidated schools 
would meet the needs of the adults in the community by providing a 
large assembly room for local meetings and other social activities. 
The school could also act as a catalyst for the formation of children's 
clubs and societies as well as cooperative industries for both men and 
women, consequently “socializing the isolated Ес d^ 

Once established in a community, these schools often became the 
focus of civic group work in that community. Home Demonstration Clubs 
and Women's Clubs incorporated community improvement work into their pro- 
grams, usually concentrating on school improvement. Projects involved 
cleaning school grounds, purchasing home economics and science equipment, 
adding books and magazines to the library, screening the windows, im- 
proving playgrounds, providing hot lunches, landscaping the schoolyard, 
and painting and finishing the school buildings. 

The oldest surviving consolidated schools in Augusta County date to 
the 1910s and are found in the two largest towns of that time, Greenville 
and Middlebrook. Most of the other schools were constructed in the 1920s 
and a few as late as the 1930s. Consolidation occurred fairly early in 
many of the Augusta County communities because it was one of the most 
prosperous counties in the state at that time. In addition, local people 
pressed for improved schools in these communities. One Middlebrook resi- 


dent recalls that after the first consolidated school was built in their 


4 


J. D. Eggleston, "Consolidation and Transportation in Virginia," 


University of Virginia Alumni Bulletin III, No. 3 (July 1910), p. 254. His 


comments were given at the 1910 Rural Life Conference. 
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А Comparison of Augusta County Schools in 1915 and 1925 


1915-1916 | 1925-1926 

1 | 11 high schools - graded 

6 | т second grade high schools 
143 | | 102 | total number of schools 
10 25 brick or stone schools 
132 79 frame schools 

1 | 1 . log schools 

19 54 wagons and trucks used at 


consolidated schools 





from Clay Catlett, Economic and Social Survey of Augusta County. Univer- 
sity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XII, No. 7, January 1928 


(Charlottesville), pp. 98-118. 
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town, the townspeople were so pleased with the improved quality of edu- 
cation that they soon started a fund-raising campaign for a second build- 
ing completed only seven years later. | 

Consolidated schools followed several fairly standard plans, no 
doubt recommended by the State. Perhaps the most common was a one-story 
U-shaped plan with entry into a central auditorium/gymnasium and a file 
of rooms to each side. Other schools displayed a square form, usually 
two stories in elevation, although a one-story example remains. Several 
schools retain the long, extended rectangular form with central side 
entry, similar to the two-room schools, with a full two-story elevation 
and more permanent construction material. Almost all of the schools were 
built of brick--a more permanent and "dignified" material than the older 
country schools. Only one surveyed example retained frame construction, 
and this was a school for black children. 

Although never overwhelmingly stylish in structure, these schools 
do hint at the popular architectural styles of their day. The two exam- 
ples from the 1910s display fanlights over the front doors and other 
hints at Neocolonial styles. The use of the Neocolonial motifs con- 
tinued into the twenties. | 

Other schools suggest the Art Deco style with stepped back facades 
and decorative brick patterns. The Spottswood School, pies the most 
stylish of the Augusta County examples, proudly displays a bungalow 
style with stuccoed walls, projecting hipped roof, and dormers. 

These larger schools did indeed incorporate more specialized spaces. 
All examples contain some sort of auditorium which doubled as a gymna- 
sium. Community residents helped equip libraries and science and home 
economics rooms, and women's clubs often started cafeterias to provide 
hot and nutritious lunches. The development of 4-H Clubs in the county 
led to the construction of separate agricultural buildings such as the 
brick example at New Hope and the frame building at Middlebrook and, 
occasionally, home economics buildings as well. Many of these detached 
structures, often of frame construction, were razed after the school was 


closed. 


5 | 
Interview with Sallie Campbell, Middlebrook, December 1980. 
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In the 1960s, Augusta County further consolidated the high schools 
into one school for each district. In some areas, the elementary schools 
were also consolidated. Consequently, only a few of these consolidated 
schools are still in use, primarily as elementary schools, but the county 
continues to threaten to tear them down because of the higher maintenance 
costs on older buildings. The consolidated schools which have been 
closed have been sold to private individuals. Most are currently used 
as storage or are vacant because of the cost of repairing or renovating 
them. One school has been converted into an organ workshop, two into 
dwellings, two into apartments, and one into a restaurant with shops and 
a fire station below. Most of the vacant buildings are deteriorating be- 
cause of neglect and vandalism. 

Not all of the surviving consolidated schools have been surveyed. 

Ed Chappell's survey of the North River District did not include the 
brick schools at Centerville, Mt. Sidney, or Moscow. Since there was 
little emphasis on 20th-century structures in the early stages of the 
1978 survey, the brick schools at Weyers Cave and a frame school at 


Deerfield were also omitted. 


Evaluation 


Consolidated schools played an important role in community affairs 
by educating the children as well as providing a focus for community 
activities and projects. Their more substantial structures also symbol- 
ize the hopes for rural community improvement in the early 20th century. 
Two examples have been listed on the Register with the Middlebrook His- 
toric District. These are excellent examples of consolidated forms, 
with one being the second consolidated school in the county. In addi- 
tion, the agricultural building survives to complete this educational 
complex. Future registration of consolidated schools should be done 
through either thematic or historic district nominations. Consolidated 
schools should be evaluated in the context of other buildings because of 


their strong community associations. 


A. 

Quad # 
GR 7-706 
GR 7-716 
VE 7-601 
AS 7-539 
AS 7-524 
GR 7-730 
VE 7~605 
WA 7-473 
WA 7-475 
BR 7-574 
CR 7-511 
А5 7-547 
FD 7-1067 
GO 7-996 
SV 7-438 
CR 7-485 


EDUCATIONAL 


One-Room Schoolhouses 


Name 


Glebe Schoolhouse 


Mt. Ida Schoolhouse 
(see Wm. Swink House) 


John McClure House 
(Schoolhouse) 


McCutchan Schoolhouse 
Estaline Schoolhouse 


Whitehall School 
(see David Greaver House) 


Broadhead Schoolhouse 
Clay Hill School Site 


Lebanon Springs Church & 
School 


McKemy Schoolhouse 
Wallace Schoolhouse 
Moffett's Creek School 
River View School 


Mt. Meridian Schoolhouse 


Crossroads School 


Ramsey Schoolhouse 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


ca 1860-1900 


late 


late 


late 


late 


late 


1878 


ca 1880-1900 


ca 1880-1910 


1885 


ca 1890-1910 


ca 1900-1910 


ca 1 


Date 


19th 


19th 


19th 
19th 


19th 


-1900 


930 


C 


C 


Material 
4- to 5-course 
Amer. w/Flemish 
variant 
V-notched log 
brick:  5-course 
American 
log 


frame 


frame 


frame 
V-notched log 


V-notched log 


frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 
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В. 


Quad 


Ms 


EK 


GR 


AS 


AS 


С. 


Quad 


FD 


VE 


Private Schools 


Two-Room Schoolhouses 


Name 
Westview Schoolhouse 
Clay Hill School 

Arbor Hill Schoolhouse 
Moffett's Creek School 


McKinley House 


Name 


Augusta Military Academy 


John McClure House (Schoolhouse) mid 19th С 


Date Material 
late 19th C frame 
ca 1880-1910 frame 
ca 1885-1900 frame 


1900/early 20th C frame 


1902-1903 frame 
Date Material 
frame 


5-course American 
bond 
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D. 


Quad 


CH 


GR 


Consolidated Schoolhouses 


Name 
Valley-Mills School 


Greenville School #1 


Middlebrook School #1 


Stuarts Draft School 
Spottswood School 
Hebron School 
Harriston School 
Middlebrook School #2 


New Hope High School 


Crimora School 
Greenville School #2 
Fishersville School 


Augusta County Training School 
(black) 


Date 
early 20th C 


1913 
1916 


19205 
19208 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 


1927 
1927 
1933 


1938 
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Material 
brick 


5-course American 
bond brick 


brick: stretcher 


bond 
brick 
ТЕЕ 
brick 
brick 
brick 


brick:  6-course 
American bond 


brick 
brick 
brick 


frame 


V. HISTORICAL THEME: MILITARY 
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Several of the domestic wars in the 18th and 19th centuries have in- 
fluenced the history of Augusta County. In the 18th century, Augusta County 
was part of the frontier region of Virginia. Local history accounts de- 
scribe scattered Indian skirmishes and raids during the first years of 
European settlement. However, Joseph Waddell states that there was "по 
concerted action" by the Indians until 1753 with the French and Indian War. 
Both Waddell and J. Lewis Peyton devote major sections of their county his- 
tories to descriptions of massacres and battles associated with the War be- 
tween 1753 and on. Some of these events occurred outside the present limits 
of Augusta County, in counties later created from Augusta County. Although 
the Indian troubles created some limitations regarding permanent European 
settlement, the War increased travel throughout the county, leading to sub- 
stantial development and improvement in the local road network. 

Waddell argues that the Revolutionary War, only a few years later, had 


Nee 


little direct impact on the county. Не argues that the Valley was too 
mote from the scenes of combat," so "the people and business of the court 
were generally undisturbed by the quan Perhaps the only immediate contact 
Augusta County residents had with wartime activity besides the soldiers sent 
off to the battles was through the detainment of several hundred Hessian 
prisoners in the county. 

However, wartime demands for food encouraged the development of local 
agriculture. Throughout these years, local markets expanded and consolidated 
their commercial contacts, developing a framework for EU trade after the 
War. Valley farmers began to specialize in certain crops--grains in the lower 
Valley and hemp and livestock in the upper Valley. In Augusta County, the 
livestock trade became increasingly important. After the Revolution, Augusta 
County continued to be one of the biggest livestock producers in the State. 

The war which had the strongest impact in the Valley was clearly the — 


Civil War. Much of the military activity occurred throughout the county. 


EDS A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia, 1726-1871 


(Staunton, 1902) and J. Lewis Peyton, History of Augusta County Virginia 
(Staunton, 1882). 


usd A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia (Staunton, 1902), 
Du Los | | 


Бак D. Mitchell, Commercialism and the Frontier: Perspectives in the 
Early Shenandoah Valley (Charlottesville, 1977), pp. 160-186. 
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Stories of the War's impact on local families are still passed down through 
the generations and are often associated with antebellum houses. The low num- 
ber of early barns in the county reflects Sheridan's barn burning campaigns in 
the Valley. Since the local histories again recount these war stories and 
events in great detail, particularly Waddell and Peyton, these events will not 
be outlined here. 

The number of surveyed resources in Augusta County relating to military 
history and events is quite small. The battlefields and Indian skirmish sites 
survive largely in the archeological record and would require further investi- 
gation by archeologists and historians. Sites of Civil War battlefields are 
also included in The Official Military Atlas of the Civil Wins A number of 
surveyed buildings or structures with other major functions relate in a minor 
way to the military theme. Local history sources suggest the use of several 
early houses as l8th-century "forts," such as Keller's Fort (CH-786) or 
Hughart's Fort at the Calhoun House (DF-464). Since these structures are 
gone, further research would have to be done through the archeological or 
historical record. Other houses and some churches were reportedly used as 
hospitals during the Civil War or were associated with local battles. Several 
of the private secondary schools for boys became military schools in the late 
19th century--Fishburne Military Academy (136-4), Augusta Military Academy 
(FD-241), and Staunton Military Academy. These surveyed sites are discussed 


at greater length under the domestic and educational themes. 


"май George В. Davis et al., The Official Military Atlas of the Civil 
War, (New York: Arno Press, 1978). | 


VI. HISTORICAL THEME: RELIGIOUS 
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The early religious history of Augusta County reflects the ethnic roots 
of its settlers. The Scotch-Irish, the first immigrants into the county in 
the 1730s and 1740s, established several Presbyterian churches throughout the 
county by 1800. Augusta Stone Church was built as early as 1740, followed 
soon after by Tinkling Springs Church. After the Revolution, a wave of 
German migration brought several other denominations into the county in the 
1780s and 1790s. The Lutherans and German Reformed often built churches to- 
gether, worshipping at separate times. As their congregations grew, they 
eventually split and built their own churches. Along with the Lutherans 
and German Reformed came the German Baptist, often called Tunkers, Dunkards, 
or more recently the Church of the Brethren. This became the largest German 
church in Augusta County in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

In the early 19th century, the lively, evangelical preaching of the 
Methodists and Baptists began to challenge these more established churches. 
Many Methodist and six Baptist churches were built among the white population 
by the end of the century. The United Brethren Church brought evangelical 
theology similar to the Methodists to the German settlers in the 19th century 
and became very popular by the late 19th century. The religious fervor of 
the Methodists and Baptists appealed to blacks as well. By proselytizing in 
the black communities, leaders of these churches contributed to the construc- 
tion of numerous chapels and churches for black members throughout the county. 
Indeed, all of the black churches built before the 1880s were aligned with 
either the Methodists or Baptists. 

The church-related resources discussed in this section illustrate the 
religious practices of Augusta County residents at the most basic, congrega- 
tional level. Church buildings and cemeteries are the major resources dis- 
cussed under this theme. Those resources relating to black ecclesiastic 
history have been discussed separately, because both the church buildings and 
cemeteries assumed very distinct forms. The discussion reveals that very 
little research and Register work has been done on these black churches, while 
several churches related to Scotch-Irish and Germans have been, or are being, 
registered. 

Since the original survey goals emphasized ecclesiastical structures, 
many of Augusta County's churches have been recorded. The majority of white 
churches have been documented except for more recent, 20th-century congrega- 


tions. The survey included almost all of the black churches, because they 
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have seldom been represented in previous surveys and because they are being 
abandoned more rapidly than the white churches. Almost all of the 19th- 
century church cemeteries were recorded as well as several 20th-century 
examples. A short list of representative cemetery fences has also been in- 
cluded, but many more examples of fencing can be found in the charts on 


cemeteries and the tabular lists on churches. 


(VI - A) 
RESOURCE TYPE: CHURCHES: WHITE CONGREGATIONS 
Identification 


Although most of the church buildings in Augusta County date to the 
post-Civil War period, enough examples of antebellum churches remain to 
document the changes in church architecture over the 19th century. The 
two oldest churches in Augusta County, Augusta Stone Church and Old 
Бий йене Church, dating to the late 18th century, пета a more tra- 
ditional meeting house form--a long, rectangular structure with the main 
entry into the long wall. While the Augusta Church has been consider- 
ably remodeled, Old Providence retains this traditional form.  Photo- 
graphs of other early 19th-century churches often show a similar form, 
with one or two doors into the long, front wall. While both of the sur- 
viving examples boast limestone construction, the early 19th-century 
churches in photographs are generally brick. 

By the mid 19th century, the gable-end entry form had become popu- 
lar and became the dominant plan among the surviving structures from the 
second half of the century. While the majority of extant late 19th- 
century churches are of brick construction, this may well be because 
brick buildings were more substantial and were not replaced. Church 
histories have often а that similar frame examples had been re- 
placed later in the 19th century or in the 20th century by larger brick 
churches. 

The basic 19th-century church form consisted of a simple, rectangu- 
lar box with one or two doors in one gable end nad two- to three-bay 
lateral walls. Unadorned examples of this plan are found in the 1850s 
at the brick Rocky Spring Church and continue well into the 20th cen- 


tury at the Rankin Methodist Church. However, a combination of other 
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features could be integrated into the design. Most often, a projecting 
front vestibule contained the main entry, with a foyer leading into the 
auditorium. Variations included a full tower with the front entry lo- 
cated either in the center of the facade or occasionally in an asymmetri- 
cal arrangement to one side (West View Methodist Church). Often a hexa- 
gonal or square-shaped chancel projected off the opposite gable end. The 
combination of the front vestibule and rear chapel had become so popular 
by the turn of the century that earlier churches were often enlarged by 
these projections. | | 

ТЕ is difficult to classify these late l9th-century churches by 
styles, since few reflect the high-style church designs of their day. 
Instead, local builders seemed to absorb various features and elements 
from different styles and use them rather sparingly in their own proj- 
ects. By the end of the century, certain elements had become common. 
Belfries, straddling the ridge near the entry gable or highlighting the 
top of the front tower, are found in a variety of shapes and designs 
throughout the county. Although plain, square-topped windows can be 
found throughout the period, lancet arch or simpler pointed arch windows 
often pierced the lateral walls, with matching frames over the main door. 
In the 20th century, colored and stained glass has often been inserted | 
into these windows. 

The brick examples of this form from the second half of the 19th 
century aspired more to popular ecclesiastical styles than the surviving 
frame churches. Three Augusta County examples display Greek Revival 
styles--Tinkling Springs Church (1850) in Fishersville, Loch Willow 
(1871) in Churchville, and the new church at Old Providence Church (1859) 
in Spottswood. More often, late 19th-century brick churches hinted at 
the Gothic styles. In the last two decades of the 19th century, brick 
churches with particularly decorative brick designs were built through- 
out the county. These churches embellished the projecting vestibule and 
chancel, belfry, and lancet or pointed arch windows with more ornamenta- 
tion and also added lancet or round arched brick buttresses and elaborate 
brick decoration on the facade, from corbelled brick patterns and cor- 
nices to brick cross motifs. Some of the best examples of these rural 
brick church designs are found in the southwestern portion of the 
county--Shemariah Church and Holy Trinity Church--but other examples are 


scattered throughout the county. 
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Church interiors of the late 19th and early 20th century also re- 
flect the influence of the popular Gothic styles, but again in less 
elaborate, local interpretations ofthose styles. Often earlier churches 
were remodeled during this time, adding more stylish interiors to up- 
date their buildings.  Matchboard wainscotting and ceilings provided the 
most popular form of interior decoration. A few churches do exhibit 
some exposed wooden trusses dating to the turn of the century.  Balconies 
were often either added to or built with churches during these years 
(Mt. Horeb Presbyterian Church and Zion Evangelical Church). Slip pews 
with slanted backs and scrolled arms as well as a variety of chancel 
furniture from this period remain in many local churches (Koiner's or 
Trinity Church): The survey did not document any surviving interior 
painting in county churches. However, historical accounts reveal that 
the Salem Lutheran Church at Mt. Sidney had been painted with wall 
frescoes at the turn of the century by itinerant painter Green Berry 
Jones. 

The gable entry church with lancet arch windows and doorway and a 
frame belfry had become such a common, local form that it was built well 
into the 20th century, such as the brick Bethlehem United Methodist 
Church of 1917 and the frame Spring Valley Pentecostal Church of the 
1930s. More often in the 20th century, decoration was pared back even 
further to return to the simple, unadorned box form, often without any 
projections, and square-top windows. These restrained designs are found 
most commonly in the mountainous areas where congregations had often es- 
tablished outpost chapels, such as Jerusalem Chapel or Morning Star 
Church. | 

Several of the larger, wealthier congregations rebuilt their 
churches in the early 20th century, creating even more stylish designs 
such as the Romanesque design at Hebron Church or the Gothic design at 
St. James Methodist Church. Other churches display more creative plans 
breaking from the local tradition, including the cruciform plan at 
St. James and the Greek cross plan at Hebron Presbyterian Church and 
Greenville Methodist Church. These large modern churches were usually 
constructed of brick because of the fear of fire. Prosperous churches 
continued to replace older edifices into the mid 20th century, but new 


church designs became more restrained than the early 20th-century designs. 
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Also in the 20th century, many congregations enlarged their church facili- 
ties by building Sunday School rooms, kitchens, and social halls, all 
providing for the widening array of social activities sponsored by local 
churches. | 

When these rural churches have remained in use, congregations have 
maintained the church buildings in good condition. However, many churches 
have been closed, especially the smaller chapels in the mountains or out- 
lying regions of the county. Due to their strong religious associations, 
these churches have seldom been adaptively reused, and many are slowly 
deteriorating and being vandalized. With the present religious revival, 
some newly-developing congregations have purchased and renovated the 
abandoned older church buildings, but there are still many empty examples 
across the county. 

Four churches have been listed on the Virginia and National Register. 
Three of these are Presbyterian churches, with two, Augusta Stone Church 
and Tinkling Spring Church, being two of the oldest Presbyterian congre- 
gations in the county. Augusta Church and Old Providence Church are also 
the oldest surviving church buildings and illustrate the 18th-century 
meeting house forms, constructed here of local limestone. Tinkling 
Spring with its Greek Revival form is one of the most stylish 19th- 
century church buildings in the county. Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in 
the Middlebrook Historic District provides an excellent example of the 
rural brick church with elaborate brick embellishment, dating to the end 
of the 19th century. Another church soon to be nominated to the Register, 
Koiner's Church, is also the oldest Lutheran church in the county. 

This list does omit frame churches with more restrained decoration, 
the type of church which was actually most common throughout the county 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Examples of these types should be in- 
cluded, possibly through a thematic, multiple-resource, or historic dis- 
trict nomination. Perhaps an individual church could be nominated 
when associated with a significant or typical cemetery. The list of 
registered church sites is also heavily weighted towards the Presby- 
terians. Future consideration should also be given to other denomina- 
tions playing an important role here as well, such as the Church of the 


Brethren or the United Brethren. 
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(VI - B) 


RECOURCE TYPE: BLACK CHURCHES 
Identification 


Churches usually formed the focus of rural black communities in 
Augusta County.  Scattered across the county, these churches reveal 
the presence of current black communities, now considerably shrunken 
as blacks have moved to the cities. Occasionally, the church is all 
that remains at the sites of these l9th-centurv communities after their 
residents have died or moved awav and most of the houses have been 
razed. The Hotchkiss Atlas! of 1885 documents the location of most of 
these communities and Dilustrates the size and arrangement of buildings, 
usually a cluster of houses or cabins around the church. Some were lo- 
cated on the outskirts of small country towns such as Greenville or 
Middlebrook; others along the railroad tracks, particularly west of 
Staunton; while the rest were dispersed throughout the countryside. 

The oldest surviving black church displays a markedly different 
design. The Mt. Tabor Church, built in the 1870s, displays the tradi- 
tional rectangular, gable-entry form, but it is smaller, lower in ele- 
vation, and completely unadorned. In addition, this is the only log 
church found during the survey. А comparison of the churches shown on 
the 1885 Hotchkiss Atlas with the churches currently at that site reveals 
that the surveyed church often postdates the building shown in the Atlas. 
It is quite likely that many of the earlier churches resembled this log 
example and were later replaced by larger, frame churches as at Mt. Tabor. 
This particular congregation kept the old church as a social hall after 
the new building was constructed in 1900. 

Most of the black churches follow fairly similar designs, often dis- 
tinct from those of white congregations. All of the surveyed examples 
are of frame construction and date from the late 19th to the early 20th 
century. These churches retain the typical rectangular form with gable- 
end entry and two- or three-bay lateral walls. Іп some cases, the build- 
ings are completely unadorned except for a transom over the entry as at 


the Cochran Church. One Example displays two front doors, but the others 


“wea: Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 
County, Virginia. (Chicago, І11.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 18853- 
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have only one door. Several features were commonly added to enrich this 
basic design. To the front, a projecting vestibule was often built for 

a small entrance foyer. Occasionally this took the form of a taller pro- 
jecting tower, usually located in the middle of the facade, but often 
asymmetrically sited to one side. The Greenville M. E. Church boasts two 
towers, one to each side, and each with its own entry, but this is an un- 
usual design for the county. To the back gable Bud. church buildings 
often incorporated a projecting chancel, hexagonal or square-shaped, 
similar to those on other local churches. А frame belfry usually fin- 
ished the entire design, either straddling the ridge or lodged on top of 
the front tower. These three elements--some sort of front projection, a 
rear chancel, and a belfry--became standard features of black church de- 
sign during these years. (See the Mt. Edward Col. Baptist Church for a 
good example of this form.) | 

Although the basic design remained simple, local builders often 
dressed up the building with other types of embellishments. Most com- 
monly, the side windows and the front entry were framed by pointed arch 
windows, a local interpretation of the popular Gothic style. In a few 
cases, lancet arch windows are found, but other simpler churches dis- 
play square-topped or round windows. А segmental arched window tops the 
front door at one church, but square or pointed arch transoms appeared 
most often. With its belfry and stick-style rafters, the Smokey Row 
Church, dating to 1923, is the only building to suggest the influence of 
the Bungalow style. Perhaps the most unusual exterior decoration is the 
wooden pinwheel design over the front door. Even the use of contrasting 
paint colors, usually green trim on white, also provided some decoration, 
especially on a very simple church. On one example, floral-patterned 
concrete blocks were used for the foundation. 

The interiors of these churches were generally quite plain. Аз in 
other local churches of this period, matchboard wainscotting and ceilings 
and plaster walls finished the sanctuary. Most of the original pews have 
been removed from these churches, but oral history accounts suggest that 
long benches were often used which were replaced by more formal pews in 
the 20th century. Only one church, the large Greenville Methodist Evan- 
gelical Church, displays a balcony, but most of the other churches were 


too small for this second level. 
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About one-half to one-third of these churches remain in use today, 
but the congregations are often so small that services do not meet on a 
regular basis. In addition, members are generally older, and as these 
people die, there are few younger people in the congregation to keep a 
strong interest in maintaining the buildings. The empty churches have 
seldom been reused; only one example has been converted into a dwelling. 
Vandalism has taken its toll on the vacant churches along with the grad- 


ual deterioration that occurs when a building is not used. 


Evaluation 


One black church has been listed on the Register, the Mt. Edward 
Colored Baptist Church in the Middlebrook Historic District. This par- 
ticular example is quite typical of the church form so popular at the 
turn of the century. Fortunately, too, this example remains in its 
original context--as part of a small black community on the southwestern 
edge of Middlebrook. 

This church and a few houses in Middlebrook are the only elements 
of black culture currently registered in Augusta County. The Register 
needs more representation of black cultural resources. This could be 
accomplished by including a small rural community as a district, by 
nominating a church with a representative cemetery, such as Beulah 
Baptist Church, or by registering the Mt. Tabor Methodist Church with 


both a representative church form and a large cemetery. 


(VI - C) 
RESOURCE TYPE: SITES OF CHURCH BUILDINGS 
Identification 


Most of the 20th-century churches in the county have replaced older 
church buildings. When a photograph of the earlier church was available, 
that site was included in this list. This list supplements the descrip- 
tions of extant churches by providing more information on the lost 
architectural context. 

Most of these sites had been surveyed because of their cemeteries. 
Because these are some of the oldest and most prominent local churches, 


the cemeteries often displayed good collections of 19th-century stones. 
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(VI - D,1) 


RESOURCE ТҮРЕ: CEMETERIES: WHITE CONGREGATIONS 
Identification 


Augusta County churches usually laid out a cemetery plot when the 
congregation was organized and the first church built. It is difficult 
to determine how early these cemeteries were used, since only a few grave- 
markers remain from the 18th century and the early 19th century. However, 
some of the earliest local stones, dating to the late 1790s, are found in 
the church grounds. The low survival rate of early gravestones compli- 
cates a comparison of the popularity of church and family plots during 
these years. More stones may well have survived in the church grounds 
because these have been better maintained over the years, whereas family 
plots have often become overgrown or have been plowed. 

Most of Augusta County's churches, except for later outpost chapels 
in the mountainous areas, had their own cemeteries. These were usually 
located adjacent to the site of the first church building and were en- 
closed by some sort of fence in the 19th century. Іп some instances 
when further cemetery expansion was not possible at the same site, the 
church opened a second cemetery. Ву the time of the Civil War, not only 
were the congregations growing larger but more of the members were choos- 
ing burial at the church rather than in a family plot. 

The few remaining stones from the late 18th century fall into two 
types--slab stones and tablet markers with German inscription and decora- 
tion. The long slab stones, laid directly on the ground, appeared 
throughout the state in the late 18th Еа Four examples have been 
documented in the county: Mary Trimble, 1770, and John Wilson, 1774, at 
Glebe Cemetery; John Armstrong, 1759, at Allen cemetery; and Martha 
Werley, 1813, at Knightly Cemetery. These stones usually contain fairly 
lengthy descriptions, suggesting the local prominence of the interred 
and indicating that these stones were more costly than other markers of 
their day. Mary Trimble's stone at the Glebe Cemetery suggests German 
folk art with hearts and foliage decoration. Also at the Glebe and Allen 
Cemeteries, sandstone head and footstones were used to further mark the 


gravesites. 


2 Jeffrey O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and Historic 
Sites. (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), pp. 483-491. 
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Two sandstone markers from the 1790s at Koiner's Church illustrate 
the German influence entering the county during that time. German folk 
art designs, with a profusion of tulips, floral motifs, and pinwheels, 
embellish the back side of the 1794 Jacob Berger stone. This is the only 
stone to survive with such elaborate decoration in Augusta County and may 
well be one of the oldest of these decorated stones to survive in western 
Cetus The inscription, written in German, has been carved in upper 
case letters packed tightly together on the opposite side of the stone. 
The only other late 18th-century marker of this type, Margaret Keinadt's 
1796 stone, is also inscribed in German with Gothic script. Although 
broken and badly deteriorated, this stone does not appear to have been as 
highly decorated as the Berger stone. Both of these sandstone, tablet- 
style markers have simple, rounded tops. А decorative border frames the 
Berger stone. 

Surviving early 19th-century stones in Augusta County cemeteries 
display forms similar to these at Koiner's Church. Sandstone markers 
with round-shouldered outlines continued in use until about 1850. The 
oldest stones in church cemeteries can be quickly detected by this form 
and are often complemented by a smaller, similarly-shaped footstone. 
German inscriptions continue into the 1820s, disappearing at the same 
time that congregations were moving from German to English in their rec- 
ords and services. Scattered examples of Gothic script with English in- 
scriptions, remained in use for the next twenty years. Single or clus- 
tered pinwheel and eight- or six-point star designs, popular German 
motifs, adorn most of these early sandstone markers, but the decoration 
is never as elaborate as at the Berger stone. Although these early 19th- 
century markers are clearly associated with German traditions, they are 
found in all of the early church cemeteries, including the Presbyterian 
as well as the German Reformed and naeron These sandstone markers 
had clearly become a popular local style in the first half of the century, 
hence illustrating the acculturation process between the different ethnic 


groups which occurred during these years. The acceptance of this design 





Jalar examples in Klaus Wust's researches in southwest Virginia date 
to the mid 19th century. See Wust, Folk Art In Stone. (Edinburg, Va.: 
Shenandoah History, 1970). 


"oth Bethel and Hebron Presbyterian Churches contain good collections of 
these stones. | | 
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was so complete that virtually no other types of permanent markers remain 
before the 1830s. 

Still, the survival rate of early 19th-century stones, even in the 
oldest cemeteries, often appears to be relatively low. Depressions in 
the ground in the older portions of these cemeteries indicate that many 
graves are currently unmarked. A few wooden markers with round- 
shouldered or simple, squared-top designs occasionally remain along with 
the sandstone forms. Studies in other regions of Virginia suggest that 
wooden markers had been popular in the 18th and 19th centuries but have 
not E NE It is possible that wooden markers may have been used in 
early 19th-century Augusta County, but have since vanished. Examples of 
such wooden markers have also been found in later cemeteries, dating to 
the second half of the 19th century, suggesting that they may have pro- 
vided a less costly alternative throughout the 19th century. 

Although sandstone markers continue into the 1840s, gravestone de- 
signs reflecting more popular styles entered into the local repertoire in 
the 1830s and 1840s. Tall gray stones with elaborately-molded tops, 
dating from the 18308 to the 1850s, provided the first major competition 
to local forms. These designs appear quite similar to those found in 
other parts of the state such as Chesterfield MAIS NM Most are rela- 
tively unadorned by any funerary motif and display only a short inscrip- 
tion. In the 1850s, Е Е marble stones with urns, willows, and 
sentimentalized poems and inscriptions became popular, illustrating the 
popular mid 19th-century romanticized visions of death. By the late 19th 
century, a wide assortment of stones was available, from the round- 
shouldered marble stones with floral motifs to more striking obelisks. 
Late 19th-century graveyards typically contain an eclectic blend of these 
popular stones. The new landscaped cemetery ideal occasionally influ- 
enced church cemeteries in the late 19th century. The new cemetery at 
Mt. Horeb was laid out with a picturesque siting of trees and winding 
lanes. 

While most cemeteries aspired to these popular ideas by the time of 


the Civil War, a few displayed very unique and localized stones. At the 


O'Dell, p. 484. 


Or dal. p. 488. In Chesterfield County, these designs appear earlier, in 
the 1790s. 
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Mt. Vernon Church cemetery in Grottoes, several cast iron stones in a 
variety of shapes are found from the 1860s and 1870s and may be associ- 
ated with a local industry. No other similar stones were found in the 
county. St. Peter's Lutheran Church in Churchville displays not just one 
unusual type of stone but many unusual designs. The 19th-century stones 
display a variety of particularly decorative designs such as willows with 
draperies; willow, urn, and weeper; willow and urn; and columns, urns, 
and willows. | 

Alternatives to popular gravestone designs are found throughout the 
19th and early 20th centuries, especially in smaller church cemeteries 
and those located in the mountain regions. In addition to wooden mark- 
ers, unworked head and footstones often indicated a grave site.  Some- 
times these were completely unidentified, but most often they displayed 
some sort of inscription, from initials and a date such as "R. K. 1830" 
at Koiner's Church to a full name and date as shown on the 1860s and 
1870s stones at Spring Valley Pentecostal Church.  Hand-carved, unshaped 
stones are found as late as the 20th century in more remote areas. 0с- 
casionally, as at the Hildebrand Mennonite Church, yucca plants marked 
the grave site, although this did not appear to be nearly as common a 
practice as at the black cemeteries. The cemeteries associated with 
white churches in the more mountainous areas often resembled black ceme- 
teries, with the large number of unmarked graves, the use of uninscribed 
markers, and the small number of inscribed 20th-century stones. 

Most church cemeteries are in better condition than family plots, 
since churches generally have a cemetery and grounds committee responsi- 
ble for their care. Where the church has been closed, local family mem- 
bers have often created an informal group to maintain these cemeteries. 
Because most of these are fenced and located near or at roads, they are 
often more protected and less vandalized than the family plots. One ex- 
ample, at Koiner's Church, has recently been restored and sets a remark- 


able example for other church cemeteries. 





86е Section VI - D, 2 on black cemeteries. 
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Evaluation 


Three church cemeteries have been listed on the National Register, 
and one is in the process of registration. Since Augusta Stone Church, 
Old Providence Church, and Koiner's Church are all old congregations, 
the cemeteries contain an excellent collection of stones from the early 
19th century to the present day. In addition, fine stone walls enclose 
the cemeteries at Tinkling Spring and Old Providence. The cemetery at 
Koiner's Church, currently in nomination, boasts the German-decorated 
Jacob Berger stone, a rarity in the county and perhaps in the Valley. 

In addition, the excellent collection of stones here documents the accul- 
turation process occurring in local gravestone design in the early 19th 
century and the transition from traditional German and local Valley forms 
to popular funerary art in the second half of the 19th century. 

Perhaps the most serious threat to the early gravestones is due to 
the type of material used. Sandstone erodes easily, losing both its deco- 
ration and inscription. In many of these church cemeteries, the oldest 
sandstone markers are illegible, and others are deteriorating. The Jacob 
Berger stone with its fancy decoration is also threatened by erosion. 

We may well lose these resources in the next century if some further 


efforts are not made to preserve them. 


(VI - D,2) 
RESOURCE TYPE: CEMETERIES: BLACK CONGREGATIONS 
Identification 


Black church cemeteries in Augusta County assume a very different 
appearance than their white counterparts, both in the number and the 
types of markers. Perhaps the first, most striking difference is the 
absence of permanent inscribed stones before the 1890s. Many of these 
cemeteries include only a very small number of 20th-century stones as 
well. The stones that are found are generally of similar design to 
those found in white cemeteries, but they are often smaller and less 
decorated, Instead of the popular markers, these cemeteries often dis- 
play a variety of less costly alternatives.  Hand-carved stones with 
short, roughly-carved inscriptions were used well into the 20th century 


at many of these churches (Wesley Church, St. Paul's Methodist Church, 
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and Beulah Baptist Church). Often these markers were not even inscribed; 
unshaped, unidentified stones and wooden markers were equally prevalent 
during these years (Beulah Baptist Church). 

However simple they might appear, these markers did at least iden- 
tify the location of the grave site. In many black cemeteries, the un- 
marked graves far outnumber the marked graves. Often yuccas, long 
recognized as an ornamental plant, were used to indicate a gravesite 
without a more permanent marker. Many sites still remain completely 
unidentified except by depressions in the ground. In some cases, the 
small metal plaques, generally used in the 20th century on a temporary 
basis before the stone was set, may be the only indication of a grave. 
The large number of these metal signs reveal that many graves as late as 
the mid 20th century have never received a permanent marker. 

At first glance, black cemeteries, with their small number of often 
unembellished markers, might look like small, neglected burying grounds. 
However, closer inspection of the cemeteries can reveal much about black 
culture and particularly about the funerary customs. Further research 
is needed to determine if other types of impermanent or perhaps floral 
"markers" may have been used in the 19th or early 20th century. 

As black churches have closed, the related cemeteries have often 
become overgrown. In a few cases, the cemeteries were difficult to find. 
Consequently, the documentation of these graveyards 15 imperative, es- 
pecially given their value in illuminating an important aspect of Augusta 


County's history. 


Evaluation 


A representative example of a rural black cemetery deserves nomina- 
tion to the Register on the basis that it would illustrate the often- 
overlooked history of Virginia blacks. Black church cemeteries could be 
included in a thematic nomination on churches or black culture or as part 
of a historic district. Another alternative would be to register a sig- 
nificant cemetery and church site such as the Beulah Baptist Church or 
the Mt. Tabor Methodist Church. Evaluation should be based on the vari- 
eties of "markers" found, with those having the most complete assortment 


determined as the most significant. 
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(IV - E) 


RESOURCE ТУРЕ: CHURCH-RELATED FENCES 
Identification 


This list includes representative Exams of church-related fences. 
Many 19th-century fences still enclose Starch cemeteries. Ітоп fences 
appear most often in both simple and elaborate designs with fancy gates. 
Occasional examples of low stone walls have been found as well, particu- 
larly at some of the older cemeteries (Tinkling Spring Presbyterian 
Church and Old providence Church). The snake fence around the late l8th- 
century Glebe Cemetery postdates the cemetery and the Episcopalian owner- 
ship of the land and was built after the property passed into the 
Thompson family. Additional examples of iron and stone church fences 
can be found in the lists of cemeteries (VI - D, E). 

The 20th-century fences around many Augusta County churches probably 
replace earlier, 19th-century fencing. Most of these church fences have 


been kept up by the congregations. 


Evaluation 


The church properties currently registered include examples of these 
fence types--an iron fence at Augusta Stone Church and stone wall fences 
at Old Providence and Tinkling Spring Churches. Коіпег'ѕ Church, soon to 


be registered, also boasts a fine iron fence. 


А. Churches - White Congregations: Frame 


Quad 
CI 
SD 
PA 
FD 
DF 
GR 
CH 


FD 


AS 


EK 


SV 
WA 
PA 
SD 
FD 


CH 


CH 
CI 


EK 


AS 
PA 


CI 


CH 


CI 


7-781 


71-954 


Маше 

МЕ. Horeb Presbyterian Church 
Hammond Chapel 

St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
Hildebrand Mennonite Church 
Deerfield Baptist Church 
Greenville Baptist Church 
Swoope Chapel 


Hermitage Presbyterian Church 


Augusta Springs Presbyterian 
Church 


Deerfield United Brethren 
Church 


Jennings Gap M. E. Church 


Lebanon Springs Church & School 


Mt. Solon Methodist Church 
Calvary United Mthodist Church 


Ashby Methodist Church 


· Jerusalem Chapel 


Mountain View Methodist Church 
Mt. Bethel Methodist Church 


West Augusta Methodist Church 


Estaline Presbyterian Church 
Paynes Methodist Chapel 


Pleasant Hill Church of the 
Brethren 


West View Methodist Church 


Morning Star Church 


Date 
1856/1900 

ca 1850-1870 
1850-1900 
1877 
1878/1917 
1884 
1884-1900 
1885 


ca 1885-1915 


late 19th C 


late 19th C 
late 19th C 
fare 19th C 
1889 
1890s 


1890-1910 


1890-1910 
1890-1910 


1890-1910 


early 20th C 
1899 


ca 1900-1920 


1908 


1910-1940 


Material 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 


frame 
frame 


frame 
V-notched log 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame w/German 
siding 


frame 
frame 


frame w/aluminum 
siding 


frame 
frame 


frame 


frame 


frame; asbestos 
shingle 
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Frame Churches - 2 


Quad 
WE 
AS 
BL 
CH 


SD 


Mt. Lebanon Church 1910-1940 
Friends Church ca 1920 
Rankin Methodist Church ca 1920 


Buffalo Gap Presbyterian Chapel 1926 


Spring Valley Pentecostal 1930s 
Church 


Material 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 


frame 
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А. 
Quad 
FD 
VE 


SV 


SV 


DF 


WW 
VE 
MS 


CH 


WW 


CH 


AS 


CI 
PA 
GR 


GR 


СЕ 


WW 


PA 


Churches - White Congregations: Masonry 


1525 


2229 
7-22 
7-687 


77-710 


19541 


7-176 


77293 


Name 
Augusta Stone Church 
Old Providence Stone Church 


Union Presbyterian Church 


Mt. Zion Methodist Church 


Tinkling Springs Presbyterian 


Church 


Rocky Spring Church & Cemetery 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church 
Old Providence Stone Church 


Stone Church 


Loch Willow Presbyterian Church 


Mt. Vernon Church of the 
Brethren 


Glossbrenner United Brethren 
Church 


Shemariah Church 


Koiner's Church 


Mossy Creek Church 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church 


Parnassus United Methodist 
Church 


Date 
1749 
1800 


early 19th С. 


mid 19th C 


1850 


1853 


1854 


1859 


1860s 


1871-1872 


1872 


1878 


1880s 


1881 
(present church) 


1882 
1884 


1886 


1889-1892 


1894 


late 19th C 
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Material 
stone 
stone 


Flemish facade; 
American bond 


brick 


brick 


Flemish facade; 
6-course American 
bond side walls 


brick 
brick 
stuccoed stone 


5-course American 
2/Flemish variant 


brick 5-course 
American w/Flemish 


stretcher facade; 
5-course American 
bond side walls 


brick: Flemish 
facade; American 
bond walls 


brick:  6-course 
American bond 
brick 

7-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


American bond 


7-course American 
bond 


brick 


brick 


Masonry Churches - 2 


Quad 


CH 


GR 


CH 


CH 


CH 


7-654 


7-737 


7-818 


7-815 


Мате 


Hebron Presbyterian Church 


Greenville M. E. Church 


Bethlehem United Methodist 
Church 


St. Peter's Lutheran Church 


St. James United Methodist 
Church 


1990 


1908 


1917 


1921 


1923 


Date 
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Material 


brick: 5-course 


American bond 


concrete 


stretcher bond 


brick 


5-course American 
w/Flemish variant 


Churches - Black Congregations 


В. 

Quad | # 
AS 7-554 
FD 7-1049 
SD 7-895 
GR 7-664 
WW 7-907 
WW 7-937 
CI 7-969 
WW 7-863 
GR 7-655 
SD 7-915 
CH 7-745 
CH 7-751 
SD 7-858 
GR 7-690 
FD 7-1049 
FD 7-1050 
FD 7-1047 
CH 7-773 
CR 7-509 
SD 7-914 
FD 7-1046 
CH 7-747 
SD 7-908 


Name 
Oak Hill Church 
Mt. Tabor Methodist Church #1 
Reed's Chapel 
Mt. Ed. Baptist Church 
Ebenezer Baptist Church 
Mt. Marine Baptist Church 
Wesley Church 
Beulah Baptist Church | 
Greenville M. E. Church 
Oak Grove Church 


Cedar Green Methodist Church 
Site 


Mt. Chapel Methodist Church 
Hatton Pond Baptist Church 
Mt. Edward Col. Baptist Church 
Mt. Tabor Methodist Church #2 
Mt. Tabor Baptist Church 

St. Paul's Methodist Church 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church 

Aenon Baptist Church 

Cochran Church 

Oak Grove Baptist Church 
Smokey Row Church 


Beverly Manor Baptist Church 


Date 
1860s-1880s 
1870-1880 
1870-1885 
1870-1890 
1870-1890 
1870-1890 
1880s 
1880s 
1880-1910 
1890-1920 


1884 


1884 
1884 
1886 
1900 
1900-1918 
1907 
1912 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1921 


1923 


Material 
frame 
V-notched log 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 


frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 
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С. Sites of Church Buildings 


Quad # Name Description 
FD 7-1043 Barren Ridge Church of the (photographs enclosed) (1970s) 
Brethren 
FD 7-1056 Middle River Church of the present church, 1963-4/1975 
Brethren 
FD 7-1074 Laurel Hill Baptist Church 1957. 
GR 7-120 North Mountain Farm - Site of (1746) 


N. Mountain Meeting House 


GR 7-656 Greenville M. E. Church brick church 

GR 7-681 St. John's Church of Christ | 1979; earlier brick and log churches 

GO 7-986 Mt. Vernon Church Site late 19th C frame church 

VE 7-630 Mt. Carmel Church 20th C Gothic Revival brick church 
building replaces earlier 19th C 
design 

WW 7-930 Springdale Mennonite Church large mid-20th C brick church 


building 


D 


Quad 


AS 


AS 


BL 


BL 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CI 


172813 


7-100 


7-737 


7-767 


159455 


7-818 


19239 


Cemeteries: White Congregations 


Name 


Shemariah Church 
Cemetery 


Mt. Herman Lutheran 
Cemetery 


Ranken Methodist Church 


Love Cemetery 


Hebron Presbyterian 
Church Cemetery 


Bethlehem United 
Methodist Church 
Jerusalem Chapel 
St. James United 


Methodist Church 


St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church 


Trinity Church 
Cemetery 


Description 
_Location | 


Summerdean 


Newport 


Love 


Hebron; very 
large ceme- 
tery; many 
older stones 
of sandstone 
w/pinwheels 


Swoope; 
earliest 
stone, 1854 


Churchville; 
many 1850s 
stones 


Churchville; 
large, 
lent collec- 


tion of stones, 


reflecting 
creative 
decorative 


spirit assoc. 


excel- 


Association 


church 


church 


church 


Dunkard church 
now gone 


church 


church. 


church 


church 


church 


w/German settlers; 


in use before 


Green Hill Cemetery 


best local 
example of 
heavily- 

decorated 


German stone; 
many others w/ 
German script 
or decoration 


church 


Stones 


mid l9th-20th С 


1857 to 20th C 
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a few late 19th C 


stones; mostly 


20th C 


early 20th C 


1818 - 


late 19th to 
20th C 


mainly 19th C 


late 19th C 


early to mid 


‘19th С 


19th through 


20th C 


Cemeteries - 2 
Quad T 
CI 7-954 
CI 7-961 
CI 7-970 
Сї 7-971 
CI 7-985 
DF 7-104 
FD 7-83 
FD 7-1032 
FD 7-1034 
FD 7-1040 
FD 7-1043 
FD 7-1056 
FD 7-1074 


Name 
Morning Star Church 


Mountain View Church 
Site & Cemetery 


Mt. Bethel Methodist 
Church 


Pleasant Hill Church 
of the Brethren 


Mt. Horeb Church 


Rocky Spring Church 


Hermitage Presbyterian 


Church 

Full Gospel Church 
Cemetery 

Ashby Methodist 


Church 


Hildebrand Mennonite 
Church E 


Barren Ridge Church 
of the Brethren 


Middle River Church 
of the Brethren 


Laurel Hill Baptist 
Church 


Description 
Location 


small 


small 
Crimora area 


Crimora; 
large 


Mt. Meridian 
1) small, old 


2) large 


landscaped 
w/iron fence 


Deerfield 

1) sandstone 
w/ 8-point . 
stars 


Hermitage; 
behind church 


Annex; 
many unmarked 
graves 


Laurel Hill 


Madrid; 

good collection 
of relatively 
unadorned 
stones; also 
graves marked 
by yucca plants 


Barren Ridge; 
one of largest 
in area 


New Hope; 
largest col- 
lection of 
19th C stones 
in area w/ 


popular funerary 


motifs 


Laurel Hill 


Association 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 
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Stones 
20th C 


19th & 20th C 
stones 


20th C 


earliest stones 


ca 18505-18805 
late 19th C - 


1) 19th C; 1840s- 
1850s 
2) 20th С 


20th C 


.20 stones; 


late 19th to 
mid 20th C 
20th C 


1830s to present 


1860s to present 


19th & 20th C 
stones 


late 19th C 
to present 


Cemeteries - 3 
Quad T 
GR 7-571 
GR 7-656 
GR 7-670 
GR 7-681 
GR 7-692 
GR 7-706 
GR 7-710 
GO 7-986 


Name 


Bethel Presbyterian 
Church 


Greenville Methodist 
Evan. Church 


Greenville Baptist 
Church 


St. John's Church of 
Christ 


Middlebrook Cemetery 


Glebe Cémetery 


Mt. Tabor Lutheran 
Church 


Mt. Vernon Church 
Cemetery 


Description 
Location 


Middlebrook; 
large; stones 
reflect German 
influence w/use 
of sandstone & 
6-point stars, 
ca 1820-50 


church 


Greenville church 


Greenville church 


Middlebrook; 
excellent 


church 


church now 
gone 


Middlebrook 


one of 

oldest local 
cemeteries; 

flat slabs w/ 
head/foot stones; 
some stones w/ 
German decoration 
& Gothic script 
Middlebrook; church 
particularly 
fine collection 
of late 19th to 
early 20th C 
stones; a few 
wooden markers; 
iron fence & 
gates 

Grottoes; church 
late l9th to 

early 20th C 

including 

several 

unusual iron 

stones 


Association 
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Stones 


1820 to present 


1840s-60s; most 
late 19th through 
20th C 


1880s; mostly 
20th C 


19th C to present; 
1809 stone in 
German; German 
script, sandstone 
& pinwheel de- 
signs found 

until 1850s 


late 19th C 
beg. w/1851; 
1934 - only 
20th C marker 


fine collection 
of early 19th C 
stones; most 
recent stone, 
1891 


ca 1830 - present 


ca 1860s 


Cemeteries - 4 


SV 


SV 


SV 


SD 


SD 


SD 


VE 


VE 


7-296 


7-326 


7-841 


7-849 


7-630 


Name 


Stone Church 


Union Presbyterian 
Church 


Oak Hill Church 
Cemetery 


Mt. Zion Methodist 


Spring Valley 
Pentecostal Church 


Calvary United 
Methodist Church 


Hammond Chapel 


Old Providence Stone 
Church 


Mt. Carmel Church 


Description 


Location 


Mt. Sidney 


large 
cemetery 


fine 19th C 
cemetery 


large 


Association 


church 


church 


assoc. w/ 
Brethren Church 


church 


church 


church 


- church 


church 


church 


Stones 


oldest stone 
dated 1822 


early 19th C 
to present; 
including 3 
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wooden markers 


& 2 small 
markers 


65" x 1'11" tall 


contains wooden 


grave marker 
w/Queen Anne 


cyma elevation 


mid 19th C; 


2 wooden grave 


markers--one 


w/rounded top; 


one w/Queen 


Anne elevation 


20th C; many 


unusual hand- 


carved head/ 
foot stones 
ca 1860s-70s 
& unmarked 
graves; also 
popular 20th 
design 


some late 19th C 
stones; mainly 


20th C stones 


mid- to late 
19th C 


many early 


stones; older 


cemetery en- 


closed by low 


stone wall 


many mid to 
late 19th C 


stones; mainly 


20th C 


Cemeteries - 5 
Quad # 
WW 7-176 
WW 7-208 
WW 7-214 
WW 7-930 
WA 7-445 
PA 7-284 
PA 227-293 


Name 





Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 


Mt. Vernon Church of 
the Brethren 


Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church 


Springdale Mennonite 
Church 


West Augusta Cemetery 


St. Paul's Lutheran 
Church 


Parnassus United 


Methodist Church 


Description 
Location Association 
church 
large church 
large; w/one church 
of best & 
most elabo- 
rately carved 
collection of 
stanes 
church 
mid 19th C 
church 
church 
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Stones 


collection of 
19th C markers, 
many 20th C; 
oldest stone, 
1827; early 
examples are 
sandstone w/ 
pinwheels & a 
wooden marker 


late 19th C to 
present 


mid to late 
19th C stones; 
oldest date, 
1854; also 
"slave 
cemetery" 


many late 19th 
& early 20th C 
stones 


oldest stone, 
1832; ca 10 
antebellum 
markers; most 
late 19th or 
early 20th C 


w/wooden grave 
markers w/stan- 
dard Queen Anne 
shapes & less 
usual anthropo- 
morphic shape; 
numerous graves 
marked by un- 
worked head & 
foot stones; 


crudely lettered 


concrete marker, 
1937 


selection of 
various types of 
local markers, in- 
cluding locally- 
made limestone 
markers, wooden 
boards, and im- 
ported stone & 
cast metal markers 
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Cemeteries - 6 
Description 
Quad # Name Location Association Stones 
PA 7-344 Lebanon Church of church contains single 
the Brethren wooden grave 
marker w/slightly 
rounded top 
MS 7-354 Old Salem Lutheran lst qtr church some stones w/ 
Cemetery: 19th C German inscrip- 


tions; one 
wooden marker 





Cemeteries - Black Congregations 


D. 

Quad # 
А5 19555 
CH 7-752 
CH 7-812 
CH 7-745 
CH 7-747 
CH 7-751 
CH 7-773 
CI 7-969 
FD 7-1047 
FD 7-1049 
FD 7-1050 
GR 7-664 


Name 


Oak Hill Cemetery 


Hunter's Cemetery 


John Wesley Cemetery 


Cedar Green Methodist 
Church Site 


Smokey Row Church 
Cemetery 


Mt. Chapel Meth. 
Church 


Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church 


Wesley Church Cemetery 


St. Paul's Methodist 
Church 


Mt. Tabor Methodist 
Church 


Mt. Tabor Baptist 
Church 


Mt. Ed. Baptist 
Church 


Description 


Location 


Newport 


near 
Swoope; 
large 


Churchville 
still in use 
Cedar Green 


small 


Hebron; 
small 


Buffalo Gap 
small 


Crimora; 


fairly large 
20th C 
cemetery 


Hermitage/ 
Madrid 


New Hope; 
large 


New Hope 


Greenville 


Association 


church 


not assoc. 
w/church 


w/church 


church 


church 


away from 


| church 


church 


church 


church 


church 


church 
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Stones 


late 19th to 
20th C 


mostly 20th C 
stones; unmarked 
graves 


only 5 stones; 
late 19th C to 
early 20th C 


20th C 


20th C; many 
unmarked graves 


some late 19th C 
stones; mostly 
20th C; many 
unmarked graves 


20th C hand- 
carved stones; 
wooden markers; 
yucca plants 


stones from 1890 
to finely-carved 
20th C stones; 
wooden markers 
& unmarked graves 


unmarked & marked 
graves; plain, 
uncarved stone 

or wooden markers 
to 20th C hand- 
carved or mass- 
produced stones. 
Large collection 
popular 20th C 
stones. 


unmarked graves 
(w/yuccas); a 

few mass-produced 
stones 


first stone 1893; 
most first half 
20th century; many 


simple stones; 
unmarked craveec 


Black Cemeteries - 2 


Quad 


GR 


SD 


SD 


SD 


WW 


755693 


7-858 


7-895 


7=908 


7-863 


Name 


Mt. Airey Baptist 
Cemetery 


Hatton Pond Baptist 
Church 


Reed's Chapel 


Beverly Manor Baptist 
Church 


Beulah Baptist Church 


Description 
Location Association 
Middlebrook church 


only cemetery . 
still in use 


here 

small church 
large church 
small church 


church 
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Stones 


only surviving 
stones are 20th C; 
used in 19th C 

re oral history 


20th С; mostly 
unmarked graves 


stones from 
late 19th C 


to present 


20th C 


larger number & 
wider variety of 


19th C stones 


than most black 
cemeteries; 

many graves 
marked by plain 
stones & pieces 
of wood; several 
hand-carved 
stones from 

turn of century 


Е. 


Quad 





GR 


WW 


GR 


SV 


7-710 


7-296 


Church-related Fences 


Name 
Glebe Schoolhouse & Cemetery 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran 
Church 


Mt. Tabor Lutheran Church 


Oak Hill Church Cemetery 
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Description/ 
Material 


snake 


stone cemetery 
fence 


iron 


iron 


VII. HISTORICAL THEME:  SOCIAL/CULTURAL 
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Many of the social/cultural resources which would have served Augusta 
County residents in the 19th or the 20th centuries were located in either 
Staunton or later Waynesboro. These resources ranged from recreational 
facilities--hotels, theatres, opera houses, social halls, libraries, and 
sports facilities--to academic and progressive monuments, parks, gardens, 
and landscape architecture. By the late 19th century, various fraternal or- 
ganizations, established in local towns and villages, built halls for their 
meetings. Often, other community groups utilized these halls as well. In 
addition, other social activities in towns were held in the schools after the 
creation of free public schools in 1870, or in the churches, which created 
many of the communities' activities. 

In the 20th century, as cities began to develop more recreational facili- 
ties for their residents, Augusta County villages also tried to cultivate com- 
munity activities. Small rural towns feared the flight of their young people 
to the cities and recognized the need to enrich country life with similar 
entertainments. Still, few buildings were constructed specifically for these 
activities. The centerpiece of the "new" country town was the consolidated 
school. With its improved educational facilities, kitchens, playgrounds, and 
auditoriums, the consoldiated school was also viewed as a community meeting 
hall and a center for local activities (see Educational - Consolidated Schools). 
Later in the 20th century, after World War II, the new fire halls built by 
volunteer fire departments were often used for these activities. As always, 
the local churches continued to sponsor social events. 

Resorts associated with the many mineral springs, especially in the 
western part of the county, provided recreational facilities for local resi- 
dents but also catered heavily to travelers from outside the community. These 
resorts remained popular throughout the 19th century. By the 20th century, 
many had closed, but they continued to market the waters. 

Augusta County does not boast any extremely innovative town planning. 
Early towns such as Greenville and Middlebrook were laid out as a string of 
lots on each side of the road, sometimes with a secondary road running para- 
lel to the main road. Middlebrook Historic District displays this arrangement, 


so popular in early turnpike towns. The Hotchkiss maps! of Augusta County 





ВА Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 


County, Virginia. (Chicago, Ill.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 1885). 
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villages show that most local towns followed this arrangement and often were 
later enlarged by individuals selling off lots from their land. 

Little planned development occurred until the last decade of the 19th 
century. Churchville's Green Hill Cemetery was one of the first efforts at 
local planning. Several company "towns" were built in the late 19th апа 
early 20th centuries associated with J. R. Cover Tannery at Augusta Springs, 
the Fordwick Plant at Craigsville, Augusta Springs Stillwater Mill, and the 
Augusta Wood Company at Deerfield. While none display particularly unusual 
РИ they illustrate local response to these new planning needs. 

The following sections discuss only a few types of the many social and 
cultural resources; namely, those found in the county. A complete understand- 
ing of the county's resources under this theme should integrate a study of 


Staunton as well, since the rural and urban communities complement each other. 


(VII - A) 
RESOURCE TYPE: LANDSCAPED AND COMMUNITY CEMETERIES 
Identification 


The survey of Augusta County revealed that its residents prefered 
church cemeteries over community cemeteries. Only one town had a ceme- 
tery clearly designated for public use. The town of Churchville estab- 
lished Green Hill Cemetery in 1880 as a planned cemetery to replace 
family burying grounds. Although not an extremely picturesque design, 
this cemetery reflects the landscaped cemetery ideals popular in the 
late 19th century with its tree plantings, fencing, and siting. This 
cemetery remains in use. 

Several cemeteries not related to a church or any one family were 
discovered during the course of the survey--the Allen Cemetery, Knightly 
Cemetery, and the Oakland Cemetery. However, none of these were planned 
cemeteries; two even date from the late 18th or early 19th centuries. 
The Allen and Knightly Cemeteries may have developed from late 18th- 
century family burying grounds and grew in the 19th century as neighbors 
also utilized them. The cemetery at the Augusta County Poor Farm was 
used by residents of the farm, but it has been plowed. 

The Hunters Cemetery was the only non-church-related black cemetery 


discovered in the county. Compared to other black cemeteries, Hunters 
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Cemetery has a large collection and assortment of 20th-century stones. 
(See VI - D, Religious: Black Cemeteries for other examples.) Hunters 
Cemetery is located near a large black community called Cedar Green, a 
few miles west of Staunton. The larger number of stones may result from 
familiarity of blacks in this community with popular funerary customs or 
they either had or chose to spend more money on gravestones. 

Since the historic theme framework divides cemeteries into three 
categories including I - D, Family Cemeteries and VI - D, Religious Ceme- 
teries, the development of gravestones and other markers has been dis- 
cussed under only one theme--Religious.  Gravestone styles generally 
follow the same pattern regardless of their setting--cemetery, home, or 
community. However, two of the cemeteries in this category contain note- 
worthy stones in this development. Slab stones, dating to 1759 and 1813, 
remain at the Allen and Knightly Cemeteries, but the Allen Cemetery may 
have had a few other examples, now difficult to find. In addition, both 
of these cemeteries contain a variety of early 19th-century stones. 

As with many of the early cemeteries, the Knightly and Allen Ceme- 
teries are overgrown, with many stones broken or gone. The Augusta 
County Poor Farm Cemetery is completely gone. Oakland, Green Hill, and 


Hunters Cemeteries are all in good condition 


Evaluation 


Landscaped or community cemeteries do not appear to be typical re- 
source types for Augusta County. If representative local cemeteries are 
to be nominated, then these should be associated with churches.  Re- 
sources from this category should be evaluated to determine if they con- 
tain significant stones or markers in the development of local funerary 
art. The Allen and Knightly Cemeteries, for example, do reflect these 


developments. 


(VIT =B) 
RESOURCE TYPE: COMPANY TOWNS/PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 
Identification 


Several "company towns" were created during the first three decades 


of the 20th century, and all were located in the Pastures District. 
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These companies brought a boom to this previously remote area and the 
small communities of Pond Gap (Augusta Springs), Craigsville, and 
Daerfisjd. ^ 

When J. R. Cover purchased the Kunkle Tannery at Pond Сар around 
1900, it was still a small operation involving a few men. Не expanded 
the tannery to employ 200 to 300 men and subsequently built around 55 to 
70 houses for his workers. Two types of housing remain--large two-story, 
three-bay frame house along the west side of Route 811 and a string of 
one-story, three-bay houses along the east side. These houses reflect 
the vernacular frame I-house form so predominant in the county by this 
time. While these houses were used for white workers, three to four 
rows of black shanties, now gone, were located west of the two-story 
houses. The two rows of white workers' housing along with J. R. Cover's 
house remain along Route 811, but the tannery buildings all burned 
around 1922. 

In 1899, the Fordwick Company bought out the old Marbledale quarry 
property and built an "industrial town." This is perhaps the best ex- 
ample of a large-scale company town similar to those scattered around the 
countryside in the North. The industrial buildings in the main complex 
date from 1900-1920 and display a variety of forms from the two-story 
brick powerhouses with monitor roofs to the one-story brick commissary/ 
store. A number of the smaller, frame buildings have been torn down or 
are in poor condition. Several clusters of workers' housing were dis- 
placed around the fringes of the main complex--one-story frame "shanties" 
for the black workers and a long, one-story building with central hall 
and rooms to each side for the Italian workers to the west; single- 
family black workers’ houses to the north; and two-family dwellings to 
the southwest. Two surviving single-family houses, one for the master 
mechanic, display square, one-story forms with dormers and some Neo- 
colonial detailing. Many of these buildings, especially the workers | 
houses, are gone, but a sketch map of the complex and some sites has 


been included with the survey. 


See Appendix F on these towns, all listed in the Pastures District, for 
a further discussion of their development. 
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The Sun 011 Company came to the agricultural Deerfield Valley dur- 
ing World War I to manufacture barrel staves. The resulting company, 
called Augusta Wood Company, extended the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
into Deerfield around 1917 and built a sawmill. To house the influx of 
Italian workers, the company ordered thirty pre-fabricated bungalows 
from Sears, Roebuck and Company. А large, stylish bungalow was built 
for the superintendent (Whiting House), while the other workers' housing 
included smaller, square four-room bungalows with pyramidal roofs and a 
central flue (Ralston House). The bungalows originally located along the 
main road, Route 600, contained a bathroom as well (Mary Bartley House). 
Many were later enlarged by a kitchen ell. The Company also built a 
hotel, commissary, hospital, theatre, library, bowling alley, and pool 
room. All of these latter buildings are gone. Many of the bungalows 
remain, but some have been moved to other parts of the county. 

In the late 1920s when many textile mills began to move south, 
Stillwater Worsted Mills from Harrisville, Rhode Island came to Augusta 
County. In 1929, Stillwater built three plants along Route 42--a yarn 
plant at Augusta Springs, a weaving mill in Craigsville, and a dying and 
finishing plant at Goshen. Ву the time the company came to Augusta 
Springs, the Cover tannery had burned and many of its workers were unem- 
ployed. Compared to the rows of housing at the Cover tannery site, 
Stillwater Mills built a picturesque "village" similar to the Rhode 
Island mill villages. At the center was the two-story, U-shaped brick 
mill, constructed of brick piers infilled with large, two-story windows. 


The workers' housing was built in two clusters to each side of the mill. 


The Richmond contractor who built the mill constructed the five Neo- 
colonial-style houses to the east for the plant management. The general 
manager's house boasts a full two stories with five bays and exterior 
brick chimneys, while the others are only one story. А local contractor 
built the houses to the west which are simple, rectangular blocks with an 
entrance and a projecting room on the gable end. The Stillwater Mills 


is the best preserved of these complexes because it is still in use. 


?No such mill town complex was created at the Craigsville Mill. 
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Evaluation 


Company towns were not plentiful in Augusta County, a county well 
known for its agriculture. The few examples that remain are all located 
in the more mountainous western regions. They are significant in demon- 
strating another, often neglected, aspect of the county's history. Each 
displays different forms and reflects different planning ideas. J. R. 
Cover's Tannery--a late 19th-century company town with vernacular housing; 
the Fordwick Plant--a Northern-style rural industrial town; the Sun 011 
Company--a small pre-fabricated town; and Stillwater Mills--a rural mill 


village. 


(VII - C) 


RESOURCE TYPE: RESORTS/SPRINGS 


р. 


Identification 


27% 


Local 19th-century historians often boasted about the popularity of 
Augusta County's mineral springs. Jedediah Hotchkiss noted in his Atlas 
of Augusta County that mineral springs flowed from pockets of iron ore 
among the black shale so commonly found in the county. As the rocks de- 
composed, they impregnated the water with various minerals, particularly 
iron, alum, and Buches Many of these springs were known across the 
state for their medical value. The most developed local springs were lo- 
cated in the western part of the county near North Mountain. 
| In the 19th century, as Virginians flocked to these springs, they 
became not onis a source of medicinal waters but also a place for recre- 
ation. Stribling Springs, with a variety of mineral waters including 
alum, chalybeate, and sulphur, was the earliest and most popular of 
these springs. Ј. Lewis Peyton stated in his 1882 history that this 
"resort is well-improved, picturesquely situated, and is a noted sani- 
torium or mountain watering Since Other recreational resorts included 
the Crawford Springs, later called Augusta White Lithia Springs; Variety 


Springs; and Ferrol, all located near the present village of Augusta 


ЫЛ в and Waddell, р. 34. 


га Lewis Peyton, History of Augusta County Virginia. (Staunton, 1882), 
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Springs about twenty miles west of Staunton. Ferrol even had its own 
railroad station and post office. 

Several of the other 19th-century springs did not develop into such 
large resorts. Peyton mentions Wooddell Springs, Yellow Springs, Lebanon 
White Sulphur Springs near Deerfield and Black Rock Spring on the eastern 
slope of the Blue Ridge, all of which were known for a variety of mineral 
waters. Seawright Lithia Springs between Burketown and Centerville is 
one of the few springs still known and used today. A large hotel was 
built. here in the late 19th century, but it burned after a few years and 
was never rebuilt. 

Although a few of these springs are still used, most of the sites 
have been abandoned and the related buildings razed. Photographs often 
document these buildings, as at Stribling Springs or Seawright Springs. 
The survey located about half of the sites of these springs, but the re- 
mainder could be found through the older maps of the county, particularly 
the Jedidiah Hotchkiss Atlas of 1885.9 Many of these springs were in the 


Pastures District. 


Evaluation 


The history of these 19th-century springs illustrates an important 
facet of the cultural and industrial history of Augusta County.  Medici- 
nal springs drew visitors from neighboring states to the county, adding 
to its prosperity in the late 19th century. Unfortunately, these springs 
cannot be effectively evaluated according to their surviving structures, 
due to the fact that most of the buildings are gone. The sites will 
have to be judged on the basis of their history or archeology. In the 
historical record, Stribling Springs appears to be the most well-known 
and best-documented spring. Further research might well be done here 


to record the history of this industry. 


О and Waddell. 
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(VII - D) 


RESOURCE TYPE: FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL MEETING HALLS 
Identification 


Only a few fraternal organizations were organized in Augusta County 
before the Civil War. МЕ. Solon claimed two such organizations--the 
Masonic Lodge and the I.0.0.F.--both organized around 1843. However, 
local histories do not reveal the presence of these groups in many of 
Augusta County's villages. 

The late 19th century brought a surge of popularity in fraternal and 
reform groups throughout the country. It was during these years that 
many such organizations were begun in Augusta County. The growth of 
these organizations in the county was also due to the prosperity that 
many small villages were enjoying at this time. Improved transportation 
with the railroads and turnpikes provided a catalyst for the economic 
growth during that period. The Hotchkiss Atlas’ shows that several of 
the larger towns had such organizations--Spring Hill had the "Sons of 
Termperance Hall;" Mt. Sidney, the I.0.0.F. Hall; New Hope, the Masonic 
Lodge; and Arbor Hill, the Grange Hall.  Hotchkiss' maps do not, however, 
show any buildings in Mt. Solon, which still had its two organizations, | 
so perhaps other fraternal groups were meeting in individual homes. 

Local histories have recorded the presence of other organizations. These 
have been listed in Appendix F on Augusta County towns and villages. 
Historical evidence indicates that these groups were not as popular in 
Augusta County as they were in Northern or Midwestern communities. 

Only three standing meeting halls were documented through the survey, 
and all date to the turn of the century. The Greenville Masonic Hall is 
the earliest and most elaborate example, with a heavily embellished cor- 
nice and false peas. All three display the gable-entry, rectangular 
commercial form and are two full stories high. One additional building, 
the New Hope Town Hall, was reportedly used for the Woodmen of the World 
and the Junior Order of United American Mechanics who utilized the second 
floor for their meetings in the early 20th century. This hall displayed 
a different form, with a central entry in the longer wall rather than the 


gable end. 


аа and Waddell. 
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Evaluation 


Although only a few fraternal meeting halls have survived, the his- 
torical evidence indicates that they were ROE £95 common. More research 
йа: Жаабай оп the meeting places of these groups when they did not have 
their own buildings. These generally appear to be some of the more 
stylish buildings in their towns and could be evaluated on the basis of 
their architectural style (especially the Greenville Masonic Hall) and 
the condition of the structure. More research could also be done on 
which types of fraternal groups were most popular in the county and 


their buildings judged on their historical value. 


SOCIAL/CULTURAL 


Landscaped and Community Cemeteries 


Name 


Green Hill Cemetery 


Allen Cemetery 


Hunter's Cemetery 
Knightly Cemetery 


Augusta County Poor House/ 
Farm & Cemetery 


Oakland Cemetery 


Company Towns /P lanned Development 


А. 

Quad + 
CH 7-792 
CH 7-813 
CH 7-752 
FD 7-1062 
GR 7-121 
GR 7-641 

B. 

Quad | # 
AS 7-532/533 
AS 7-527 | 
СЕ 7-508 
DF -- 

DF 7-482 
DF 7-489 
DF 7-490 


Name 


J. К. Cover Tannery and 
Workers' Housing 


Augusta Springs Stillwater 
Mill 


Fordwick Plant, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company 


Sun Oil Company/Augusta 
Wood Company 


Mary Bartley House 
Ralston House 


Whiting House 


Date 


late 19th 
- 20th C 


18th C - 
1860s 


20th C 
19th C 


19th C 


1898; 
1900-30 


Date 


m 1900 
1929 
1895-1945 
1917 


1917 
1917 


1917 
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Description/ 
Material 


black cemetery 
family ? 


county 


Description/ 
Material 


tannery; workers' 
housing 


mill w/workers' 
housing 


industrial town 
company town; 
workers! housing 
Sears bungalow 
Sears bungalow 


Sears bungalow 
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DF 7-490 Whiting House 1917 Sears Bungalow 


C. Resorts/Springs 


Description/ 

Quad # Name Date Material 

SV 7/35/437 Stribling Springs 1818-1850 frame w/board & 
batten siding 
AS 152529 Ferrol late 19,50 
WA 7-99 Lebanon White Sulphur Springs late 19th C frame house survives 
AS 1-98 Augusta White Lithia Springs early 20th textured concrete 
century block 


D. Fraternal and Social Meeting Halls 


Description/ 
Quad # Name Date Material 

SH 7-865 Sherando Store & Lodge House 1870s frame 
FD 7-1094 New Hope Town Hall Site. ca 1880 ? frame 
VE 7-627 Steele's Tavern American 1880-1910 frame 

Legion Hall | | 
GR 7-654 Greenville Masonic Hall 1886 frame 
PA 7-294 Oddfellow's Hall 1900 _ frame 


(present 
form) 


VIII. HISTORICAL THEME: TRANSPORTATION 
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The earliest settlers coming into the Valley of Virginia traveled along 
the old Indian trail running from north to south down the center of the 
Valley. This road soon became the backbone of the Valley's transportation 
network. By 1745, the State had authorized and "improved" this as a public 
road, but few improvements were made on the stretch south of Staunton before 
1755. Although historically it has been called the "Great Wagon Road," his- 
torian Robert Mitchell contends that it was not until the 1760s that wagons 
began to traverse this road extensively; before that time, the road was in 
too poor a condition for regular wagon traffic. | 

By 1738, Beverly Manor residents expressed interest in the improvement 
of a road from Staunton to the east, crossing the mountain at Rockfish Gap. 

By 1747, the State had improved this road, and it remained the only road east 
from the southern end of the Valley for many years. Valley residents also 
pressed for a road heading west, particularly to Warm Springs which had al- 
ready become a popular summering area by 1800. As early as the 1760s, a route 
from Staunton to Warm Springs had already been cleared. However, little other 
major development occurred in Augusta County before the war. Throughout the 
18th century, the lower Valley developed fewer roads and connections to the 
east than the earlier settled upper Walley | 

The years after the Revolution brought а flurry of road building accom- 
panying the national interest in improved transportation. As the State became 
more concerned with channeling trade from the upper Valley to the eastern por- 
tions of the State, the road building in this area began to catch up with that 
in the lower Valley. Some of the first improvements focused on the Great 
Wagon Road, which was straightened and widened in the 1780s. In 1786, the 
portion from Staunton to Lexington was considerably improved, aiding in the 
development of southern Augusta County and Rockbridge County. In 1808, the 
road through Rockfish Gap became the second turnpike in the State, leading to 
more improvement in this major east-west artery through the county. The de- 
velopment of the springs led to further road development into Staunton's 


western hinterlands, particularly Greenbriar, Bath, and Pendleton Counties. 


1 | m ; 
Robert Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier: Perspectives on the Early 
Shenandoah Valley. (Charlottesville: 1977), pp. 149-150. 


ЕЕ, 5. folios 151. 
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· Тће Warm Springs had become so popular that by 1796, eight inns had been es- 
tablished on the fifty-mile stretch between Staunton and the на“ 

Substantial town and village development, particularly along the "wagon 
road," occurred with the road improvement throughout the Valley. Although 
the town development occurred sooner in the more settled lower Valley, by 1800, 
towns in the upper Valley were 22 to 30 miles apart. Ву 1800, several towns 
had been laid out in Augusta County, Greenville and Middlebrook, both on roads 
from Staunton to Lexington, and Waynesboro on the Rockfish Turnpike. In addi- 
tion, more taverns were established along the wagon road in the late 18th cen- 
tury, supplementing those in Staunton. | 

By the early 19th century, the State displayed its support for further 
transportation development by creating the Fund for Internal Improvement and a 
Board of Public Works to administer the funds in 1516." The Board encouraged 
a more coordinated system of state-wide transportation, including the creation 
of turnpikes across the State. Like other counties, Augusta County approved 
many turnpike charters during the first several decades of the 19th century, 
although not all were completed. In 1824, the Staunton and James River Turn- 
pike Company was chartered to construct a road east to Scottsville, which soon 
began a market town for local goods. Local farmers sent grain in the form of 
whiskey to Scottsville to be sent on canal to Richmond. The county approved | 
several turnpike charters in 1837, but the ones which actually were completed 
included the Staunton and Covington Turnpike, Harrisonburg and Staunton Turn- 
pike, Staunton and Jennings Gap Turnpike, Staunton and Iron Works (Mossy Creek) 
Turnpike, and the Dry Branch Turnpike Company constructed a road from Buffalo 
Gap to some point on the Harrisonburg-Warm Springs Turnpike which had been es- 
tablished in 1830. А year later, the Valley Turnpike Company was chartered to 
macademize the road from Staunton to Winchester. In 1849, the Valley Pike 
from Staunton south to Buchanon was planked in the heyday of planked roads. 
The Howardsville and Rockfish Turnpike was extended from Nelson County to 
Greenville, a large southern Augusta town in 1848, and was later extended to 


the Staunton and Middlebrook road. Three years later, the county approved a 





3 | | 
Mitchell, pp. 151, 191-193. 
а: 


"Howard Newlon, Jr., "Тһе Evolution of Transportation in Virginia," 
(Augusta Historical Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 1), p. 14. 
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turnpike running through the early town of Middlebrook called the Middlebrook- 
Brownsburg Turnpike Company. | The development of this turnpike network and 
the many auxiliary roads connecting them in the mid 19th century ushered in 
another phase of town and village development throughout the county, bringing 
rapid prosperity, particularly to those towns located along the turnpikes. 
By the 1840s, towns or villages with taverns or other commercial enterprises 
had developed at regular five- to ten-mile intervals along the Valley Turnpike, 
including Mt. Sidney, Fort Defiance, Mint Spring, Greenville, and Steele's 
Tavern (Midway) in Augusta County. 

The emergence of the railroads after the Civil War further boosted 
Augusta County's economy in the late 19th century. The first railroad to 
come to the Valley was an extension of the Louisa Railroad from Gordonsville. 
By 1854, this line, part of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, had been com- 
pleted to Staunton as part of a plan to extend it from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio Railroad. In the 1870s, two major north-south railroads were established 
through the Valley, both coming through Harpers Ferry. Organized in 1870, the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad Company ran through Waynesboro on the eastern side 
of the Valley. A few years later, the Valley Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
was constructed west of the Shenandoah River, paralleling the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad between Staunton and нв Just as the development of 
the turnpikes led to the creation of many turnpike towns, the railroad helped 
establish new towns such as Basic City or Weyers Cave and to further develop 
older communities. In addition, the railroads contributed to the land and 
mining speculation occurring in the Valley in the late 19th century, as well 
as providing farmers with an improved means of shipping their goods to market. 

County road improvement kept pace with the expansion of the railroads 
well into the 20th century. As one of the State's wealthiest counties, local 
citizens continually pressed for improved roads throughout the county. The 
1885 Hotchkiss Atlas maps show the extensive network of roads that had de- 
veloped by that date” By the 1920s, Clay Catlett noted that "Augusta County 


| б Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia, 1726-1871. 
(Staunton, Virginia, 1902), pp. 442-443. Jed. Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, 


Historical Atlas of Augusta County, Virginia. (Chicago, 111.: Waterman, 
Watkins, & Co., 1885), p. 20. 
1% Lewis Peyton, A History of Augusta County (Staunton, 1882), p. 277. 
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has always had some of the best roads in the state," with "more than 350 miles 
of hard-surface roads, and 12,000 miles of dirt crossroads conditioned annual- 


n? Many steel truss bridges were also built in the county between 1890 and 


ly. 
1920, testifying further to the county's drive for internal improvements. 
However, along with these improvements often came the abandonment of the minor 
roads, since the county could not afford to maintain all of the country roads. 
A comparison of the present road map with the Hotchkiss Atlas will show the 
large number of roads abandoned or turned into private roads in the 20th 
century. | 

The appearance of the automobile in the early 20th century spearheaded 
the drive for improved county roads for the use not only of residents but of 
vacationers as well. Tourists now came to the Valley in great number; in 1928 
Catlett noted that Augusta County had a large number of historic and natural 
tourist attractions. The excellent state of the local highways encouraged 
more people tocome to the area or to travel through more of the county on 
their way to the E T Gas stations and motels cropped up along the 
major transportation arteries.throughout the county. By the 1940s, Routes 11 
and 250 were still the most traveled roads by tourists as well as residents. 
They remained popular until the 1960s, when the construction of Interstates 81 
and 64 paralleling these older roads brought traffic from these roads onto the 
nterstates and initiated the building of much larger motels and more fast-food 
restaurants. 

A variety of transportation-related resources have been listed in this 
theme, ranging from the 19th century to the present day. The poor Boedo 
rate of l8th-century structures complicates documentation through the build- 
ings. More research clearly is needed on both road and railroad-related 
transportation facilities. This research would aid in rounding out the re- 


source categories identified in this report. 





Clay Catlett. An Economic and Social Survey of Augusta County. Univer- 
sity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XII, No. /, January 1928 
(Charlottesville), p. 61. 


1914. 
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(VIII - А) 


RESOURCE TYPE: STEEL TRUSS BRIDGES 
Identification 


The construction of steel truss bridges represented part of a 
county-wide program in road improvement at the turn of the 20th century. 
Many of the Valley roads and bridges had been damaged and burned during 
the Civil War campaigns. Augusta County pressed for significant improve- 
ments in the late 19th- and early 20th-century roads and bridges, and by 
1928, Clay Catlett noted that the county had some of the best roads in 
the State. In 1925, after automobiles had been introduced in the early 
20th century, Augusta County ranked first in the State in the total value. 
of automobiles and Esci т illustrating the local need for good roads. 

A 1973 survey of steel truss bridges in the Valley revealed that 
Augusta County had one of the largest numbers of steel truss bridges in 
the area. Steel truss bridges served both the road and the railroad de- 
velopment (e.g., Stokesville Bridge) at the turn of the century. Dan 
Deibler noted 35 steel truss bridges in the county in 1973 and a total 
of 94 in Augusta, Rockingham, and Rockbridge Counties. Deibler attrib- 

uted the large number of surviving trusses in Augusta County to three 
factors: (1) the many rivers and streams, (2) a conscientious and effec- 
tive county construction program, and (3) the fact that Augusta County 
has acquired trusses from other districts. 

Deibler's study of truss bridges in the Staunton District is clearly 
the best source on local bridges. He focused on bridges built before 
1932, because, until that year, each county was responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of its own road system; consequently, it could 
pick designs and bridge companies. Diebler lists the number of each 
bridge type in his report according to the manufacturers. He found that 
most of the Augusta County bridges, as in the rest of the State, date be- 


tween 1890 and 1920. His survey revealed no particularly unique designs, 





М oatlett, pp. 120, 48. 


рда Grove Deibler, "Metal Truss Bridges in Virginia: 1865-1932, The 
Staunton Construction District," (Charlottesville, 1975), p. 3. 
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but he does list a few good examples of representative bridge types and 
manufacturers as well as the more unusual types. 

This report includes Deibler's chart on Augusta County bridges, 
showing the 35 bridges he surveyed as well as a list of the surviving 
bridges recorded between 1978 and 1982. Deibler includes only a few of 
the inventory sheets for Augusta County bridges in his report; presum- 
ably the remainder are filed with the Highway and ие. Research 
Council. The Landmarks Commission should try to obtain copies of all of 


these inventory sheets and add them to the State files. 


Evaluation 


Dan Deibler's extensive survey of steel truss bridges for the 
Virginia Highway and Transportation Research Council provides the best 
data base for evaluation of the surviving structures. Deibler prepared 
reports on each construction district, analyzing the bridges in that dis- 
trict together and then breaking the analysis down into a county-by- 
county study. His inventory sheets include a detailed engineering study 
of each bridge. 

Deibler recognized at the time of his survey that these resources 
were threatened, but the fact that only 26 of the 35 surveyed bridges 
remain ten years later indicates that their destruction is eminent. In 
addition, federal monies recently designated for highway improvement will 
certainly lead to the destruction of many more. Plans for the removal of 
a number of Rockingham County bridges have recently been published, but 
information regarding Augusta County should be obtained as soon as possi- 
ble. No bridges have yet been registered, and recent attempts to save 
the bridge at Frank's Mill have failed. А plan for the preservation of 
steel truss bridges in the county, as well as in the State, is desper- 


ately needed. 


Пена: p. 16. 
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(VIII - B) 


RESOURCE TYPE: RAILROAD BRIDGES 


Identification 


Two на аи bridges have been recorded in the Augusta County survey, 
although several of the steel truss bridges, such as the Stokesville 
Bridge, were constructed for railroad bridges. The Valley Railroad Stone 
Bridge displays a fine example of a limestone bridge, drawing upon the 
rich masonry tradition of the Valley. Only one wooden bridge was lo- 
cated, the "White Bridge" currently used by the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, located east of Waynesboro. There was a bridge on this same site 
in the 1885 Hotchkiss Atlas, and the bridge was called "White Bridge" at 
that timel* Further research could perhaps indicate more about the con- 
struction of the original bridge. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad con- 
structed several wooden bridges across the State in the 20th century, but 
this is the only wooden bridge remaining in Augusta County (besides a 


wooden bridge in Basic City, now part of Waynesboro). 


Evaluation 


More research on railroad bridges is needed. Much of this could be 
done in association with the railroad companies such as the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. In addition, research through the old maps such as those in 
the Hotchkiss Atlas could reveal more about the location of these bridges 


' marked in 


and identify significant bridges, such as the "White Bridge,' 
italics. 

The Valley Railroad may be the most difficult to document, since the 
tracks are now largely removed. The USGS maps indicate the railroad 
beds, and perhaps a survey along these beds might reveal more about the 
various types of bridges found. Often times, these are located in fields 
and are difficult to view by car. In the Greenville area, however, a few 
stone walls which appeared at a distance to have been railroad bridges 
were located; one was in the field behind Howard Johnson's Restaurant. 


More research should be done on local railroads in the next several years, 


because erosion of many of these sites will certainly occur. 
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The Valley Railroad Stone Bridge is currently on the National 


Register. 


(VIII - C) 
RESOURCE TYPE: RAILROAD STATIONS 
Identification 


The Augusta County survey located only four standing railroad sta- 
tions, a very small number considering the extensive railroad network 
once serving the county. The four late 19th-century examples at Weyers 
Cave, Lyndhurst, Fort Defiance, and Stokesville all illustrate popular 
railroad station designs, with decorative board and batten siding and 
sawn and carved gingerbread trim. The Weyers Cave station is perhaps the 
largest, due to the substantial trade occurring in Weyers Cave in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Two of these four stations have been 
well maintained, with the Stokesville Station being converted into a 
residence and the Fort Defiance station kept up by the present owners. 
However, the other two are gradually deteriorating with little hope of 
restoration at the present time. 

The railroad station at Wilda displays a different form than the | 
four stations listed above, which were constructed by the railroad com- 
panies. Wilda was one of a string of general stores which were located 
along the railroads in the late 19th and early 20th centuries and served 
a secondary function as a railroad station. The building displays a 
typical commercial form similar to other late 19th-century general stores, 
but its location directly along the railroad reveals its secondary use. 
Oral history accounts often indicate that such country stores served as 
stations and often provided additional services. For example, a water 
tank was located at the nearby Avis stop, while Cedar Green, located on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad west of Staunton, provided a laundry 
stop where the trains dropped off dirty linens and picked up clean ones. 

Further research would be needed to determine where these stops 


might have been and what services they provided. 
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Evaluation 


Railroad-related resources appear particularly threatened in the 
20th century; this is evidenced by the small number of stations or 
bridges which survive today. The Landmarks Commission should attempt 
to prepare thematic or multiple-resource nominations on railroad re- 
sources to help lead to the preservation of these structures. Unfortu- 
nately, there has been little effort in the past several decades to | 
preserve stations compared to other parts of the state or country where 
alternative uses have been found for these buildings. Nominations might 
focus on the Valley railroads, choosing good examples of bridges and 
stations associated with these transportation networks. Local railroads 
contributed to much of the prosperity that Augusta County enjoyed in the 
late 19th century by serving the farmers, further developing the tourist 
industry, and providing transportation facilities for the growing mining 


and timbering operations in the mountains. 


(VIII - D) 
RESOURCE TYPE: TOLL HOUSES 
Identification 


Even though turnpikes ran throughout the county in the 19th century, 
very few examples of toll houses could be documented through the survey. 
The Hotchkiss Atlas of 188512 аоез show some of the locations of these 
toll houses, but most often no buildings could be found at those 
locations. 

The three surveyed examples reveal the types of forms possible. The 
toll house at Pebble Farm displays a form commonly illustrated in late 
19th-century photographs--a small, one-story frame building with gable- 
end entry and a front porch. This toll house was moved to its present 
location from the Valley Turnpike. A similar building is located on the 
southern edge of Staunton on the old Middlebrook Turnpike, but it was not 
surveyed because it was in Staunton. Further research would indicate if 


this was indeed its original use. 
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Evaluation 


The identification of these two toll houses raises a number of ques- 
tions that should be addressed in future research. Did certain turnpike 
companies favor certain types of toll houses? Could the people who col- 
lected the tolls use their own houses for this purpose? How far apart 
and where were the toll houses located? Clearly much more research is 
needed into these resources, which were apparently quite numerous in the 
county at one time because of the large number of turnpikes. A represen- 
tative example deserves registration, possibly in a thematic nomination, 
because so few examples survive. Hopefully, future research might also 
locate other toll houses. One in its original setting, such as the pos- 
sible Middlebrook Turnpike example, would certainly be the most signifi- 
cant to register. Perhaps a nomination could be prepared on buildings or 
structures associated with the very popular Valley Turnpike and include 
representative examples of taverns and other turnpike structures from 


Winchester to Staunton or Lexington. 


(VIII - E) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  TAVERNS AND HOTELS 

Identification 

Taverns were often some of the earliest commercial ventures to be 
established in the Valley in the 18th century. Serving the many travel- 
ers coming through the area in the 18th and 19th centuries, these were 
generally located along the major thoroughfares. They also served as 
social centers for local people to gather and contained the post offices 
oi even polling places in the 19th century. The popular distillery 
trade in the Valley helped supply whiskey, brandy, and beer to the 
ordinaries throughout Augusta County as well as eastern Virginia. 

Although taverns were located primarily in the major towns of the 
Valley in the mid 18th century, such as Staunton, a string of taverns or 
ordinaries soon developed along the Great Wagon Road. During the time 
of the French and Indian Wars, considerable travel through the Valley 
encouraged the establishment of more ordinaries, and by the 1770s, there 
were approximately two dozen throughout the Valley. The Revolutionary 


period also witnessed substantial growth in the number of taverns. 
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After the Revolution, between 1785 and 1800, an average of six new 
taverns were licensed each year in the Valley. The 50-mile stretch 
between Staunton and Warm Springs also boasted eight taverns by 196." 
The Mutual Assurance Records reveal that six taverns were insured by the 
early 19th century in Augusta County along with one "storehouse" with 
attached "lodging room" in Маер оов" 

Improved transportation апа the development of roads and turnpikes 
in the early 19th century further encouraged the growth of taverns.  Lo- 
cal and oral histories usually reveal the presence of one or more likely 
several taverns in the towns that were settled during these years. 
Nineteenth-century travelers often noted the many taverns located along 
the Valley Turnpike, sprinkled approximately every five miles along the 
stretch in Augusta County. 

Taverns did not display any one particular form or common building 
type in the 19th century. Most were located in individual homes; conse- 
quently, they follow the vernacular plans common in the county during the 
19th century, particularly the two-room hall-parlor plan which was often 
enlarged by a lateral extension. Indeed, one of the few characteristics 
common to these early taverns is that they are generally long buildings, 
usually single-pile in depth. The Mutual Assurance Records confirm this 

Shape, showing taverns measuring 27 ft by 25 ft, _ ft by 24 ft, 20 ft by 
30 ft, 30 ft by 18 ft, 28 ft by: 18 ft, 45 ft by 18 ft, and 27 ft by 18 ft. 
In his study of Chesterfield County, Jeff O'Dell found that many of the 
taverns were also characterized by a two-story piaza across the front of 
the tavern.l The Mutual Assurance Records indicate that two of the in- 


sured taverns had '"piasas." Few of the surviving examples in Augusta 


mete: р. 208. 


ева Appendix Е for the taverns listed with Mutual Assurance Records. 
The Oxford English Dictionary reveals that a “lodging room" was a term used 
to refer to a sleeping room found at an inn. 


"BA Appendix F, Augusta County Towns and Villages, for locations of 
l9th-century taverns. 


HU Еве O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and Historic 
Sites (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), p. 448. 
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County display these piazas but they may indeed have been removed later 
in the 19th century or in the 20th аты 

Іп the latter part of the 19th century after hotels had been intro- 
duced into the larger towns and cities, they began to spread into the 
countryside as well. Several of the larger resorte at the springs built 
large frame hotels, many of which have since been destroyed by fire. 
These resort hotels were perhaps most like the larger hotels in the cit- 
ies, with more rooms and private béds and individualized menus, and they 
often catered to women and children as well as men. Railroad promoters 
or speculators often had hotels built in the emerging railroad towns. 
Fairfax Hall at Basic City was the largest of these hotels in Augusta 
County. | 
| ТЕ is difficult to determine exactly what form these hotels took in 
the countryside in Augusta County. Although largely a city-oriented re- 
source, several were shown on the Hotchkiss maps by 1885: Craigsville 
Hotel, serving the railroad community at Craigsville; Springs Hotel, by 
the railroad at Buffalo Gap; and Mrs. A. R. Keran's Hotel at Mt. Sidney. 
None of these buildings survive today. These may have been built specifi- 
cally for use as a hotel or they may have been improved accommodations at 
an earlier inn or tavern. Very few examples of hotels in the county sur- 
vive from the late 19th and early 20th centuries, complicating our under- 
standing of these resources. It is quite likely that very few were 
built and that taverns continued to provide some of these services until 
the early 20th century. 

A list of the major identified taverns has been included, but this 
is by no means all-inclusive. Since these were known to be taverns by 
20th-century informants, we might well surmise that these buildings were 
among the more prominent taverns of their day. Additional historical re- 
search through tax records, tavern licenses, travelers' accounts, and 
local histories could perhaps associate other taverns with buildings al- 
ready surveyed and, hence, lead to a better documentation of these 


resources. 


^P dad Appendix E. 
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Similarly, only three hotels were recorded during the survey, but 
no other buildings with a distinctive hotel form were found. Two of 
these structures were associated with Weyer's Cave (now Grand Caverns) 
at Grottoes. According to oral history sources, the Fred Cline House 
served as a hotel for tourists to the caverns; it was conveniently lo- 
cated at the Weyers Cave Railroad Station and offered rides to the 
caverns only several miles away. The Abraham Mohler House, located adja- 
cent to the caverns, is shown on the Hotchkiss map as "Weyers Cave 
Hotel." Its size indicates that this house was clearly designed with a 
commercial purpose, as it is one of the largest domestic-type structures 
in the county. In addition to four bedrooms over the main block, the 
space over the two-story ell has been divided into even smaller rooms 
with a central hallway down the middle. The large first floor also in- 
dicates that this contained a variety of public rooms. The third hotel, 
Dinkle's Hotel, incorporates hotel rooms with a central hall into the 
second floor of the typical two-story, gable-end commercial building. 
Located along the railroad tracks at Craigsville, this undoubtedly 
served the needs of speculators who were attempting to develop the mines 


and springs of the surrounding countryside. 


Evaluation 


Because taverns and hotels often took a more domestic form, it is 
often difficult to identify their early uses in these lines. Clearly, 
further historical research is needed before effective evaluation pro- 
cesses can proceed with these resources. Studies of these resources in 
other counties might prove useful for a comparative framework. 

Fairfax Hall in Waynesboro is the only resource of this type to be 


nominated to the Register, and it is no longer in the county. 
(VELL = E) 
RESOURCE TYPE: AUTOMOBILE ARCHITECTURE 
Identification 


The arrival of the automobile in the county brought new types of 
buildings to the area, most notably service stations and motels to cater 


to the growing number of motorists. In addition, restaurants became more 
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common, often with signs boldly and visually advertising the foods they 
served. In Augusta County, the two best examples of these types of signs 
are both cows--an ice cream stand located along Route 340 with a cow's 
head and a full-scale cow figure advertising the steaks at the Brooks 
Restaurant in Verona. Additional restaurants were built along the major 
arteries to serve the increasingly mobile public, but few so vividly dis- 
play their goods as these two early signs. 

‚Аз motorists began to flood the highways in the 20th century, new © 
types of lodging facilities developed in the countryside. In the early 
20th century, tourist courts with their clustered, detached cottages were 
built along the most traveled thoroughfares. The Augusta County survey 
did not document any pre-World War II examples of tourist courts.  In- 
deed, all of Augusta County's tourist facilities would fall into the 
category of motels, which consisted of attached rooms, often forming an 
arc or linear shape. Occasionally, these consisted of five- or six-room 
blocks arranged in a semi-picturesque manner. Motels, which were gen- 
erally less expensive to build, became popular in the 1940s, and all of 
Augusta County's surveyed examples date from the 1940s and 1950s. А11 
were located along Route 11, still a major traveling road for tourists. 
The only example resembling the earliest tourist court design is the 
latest example, the 1950s "Douglas Arms" in Greenville, which boasts 
several detached buildings, in the Neocolonial style, with two rooms per 
block. 

As cars replaced horses, service stations replaced the blacksmiths 
in the rural communities. In many cases, gas pumps were merely added 
outside of existing stores as at Agnor's Store at Wilda, but distinctive 
service station forms evolved by the 1920s and 1930s. These were usu- 
ally one-story, three-bay, gable-entry frame structures, very similar to 
the earlier 19th-century commercial forms, but with a distinguishing 
porte cochere which extended the gable roof to shelter the pumps.  Coun- 
try service stations still contained general merchandise stores, now 
serving traveling motorists as well as local people, and continued its 
tradition as a local gathering spot. Ву the 1930s or 405, a garage for 


auto repair work was often added, either in a detached form as at the 


Mt. Meridian Gas Station or in an attached room as at the Fishersville 


Amoco. Occasionally, these stations provided other services as well. 
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Whiteway Lunch became well known as a restaurant, selling home-made 
foods, and the Churchville Garage also sold cars. 

The changes in form from the early years to the 1940s can best be 
seen in the neighboring Paxton stations south of New Hope. The first 
station, built in the 1930s, is a small, frame structure without a later 
attached garage, while the 1940s station across the road is a larger 


cinderblock building with an integral garage and more extensive store. 


Evaluation 


No examples of automobile architecture have been registered, and 
very little research has been done in the State. In retrospect, more 
survey could well be done in Augusta County on restaurants dating to the 
1950s. Strings of roadside restaurants remain along the major roads and 
should be documented, including several "cafes" located on the roads west 
of Staunton. Most of the early service stations have been surveyed, but 
there are a few scattered across the county still to be surveyed; these 
have usually been heavily altered. The only extant motels today are 
along Route 11; however, historical research might indicate the location 
of others. 

A few of these structures may well deserve nomination based on their 
own merits.  Rockfish Service Station has been determined eligible for 
the Register as one of the least-altered and oldest service stations in 
the county, and it should be registered soon. Perhaps a thematic or mul- 
tiple-resource nomination might be the best way to include a variety of 
automobile-related resources, choosing the best examples in a multi- 
county area such as the central Valley. 

Another type of automobile resource which has not been surveyed but 
should be soon is the individual home which served as a tourist house in 
the 20th century. Historical accounts indicate that, just as women took 
in boarders in the cities to bring in additional income, the farm woman 
often opened her house to motorists to add to the family income during 
the financially difficult years of the 1920s through 1940s. In a few 
cases, eg. Churchville, signs remain indicating that a private house 
served this function. These should be studied in Augusta County and 
across the State before the signs disappear and evidence of this service 


is lost. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A. Steel Truss Bridges 





CH 


CH 


CH 


CR 


CR 


CI 


EK 


FD 


FD 


FD 


FD 


7-526 


7-388 
7-748 
7-806 
7-461 
7-507 
7-979 
7-459 


7-144 


7-134 
7-1030 
#1031 


19510955 


Name 


Augusta Springs STB 


Buffalo Branch STB 


Swoope Middle River STB 


Churchville-Jennings 


Gap Steel Truss Br. 


Calfpasture River STB 


Little Calfpasture River 
STB | 


Harriston Steel Truss Br. 


Calfpasture River STB 


Christians Creek STB 


Middle River STB 


Annex Steel Truss Bridge 


Christians Creek Steel 


Truss Bridge 


Knightly Steel Truss STB 


Description 


single span pin- 
connected Pratt pony 
truss typical of 
short truss bridges 
for Augusta Co. 


single-span pin- 
connected Pratt 


pony truss 


single-span, pin- 


connected, Pratt 


pony truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through-truss 


single-span pin- 
connected Pratt pony 
truss bridge 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt pony 
truss 


double-span, pin- 
connected camelback 
through-truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
pony truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Warren 
ропу truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected camelback 
Pratt through truss 


Mfg. Co. & Date 
= early 20th С 


Champion Bridge Co., 
Wilmington, Ohio 


uz early 20th C 


Champion Bridge Co., 
Wilmington, Ohio 
ca 1900 


Champion Bridge Co.. 
Wilmington, Ohio 
1907 

Champion Bridge Co. 


Wilmington, Ohio 


Brackett Bridge Co. 


Champion Bridge Co. 
early 20th C 


Brackett Bridge Co. 
1898 


Wrought Iron Bridge Co. 
1890 


Groton Bridge & Mfg. Co. 
1896 


Champion Bridge Co. 
early 20th C 


Champion Bridge Co. 
1915 
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Steel Truss Bridges - 2 


Quad 





FD 


FD 


GO 


ST 


ST 


ST 


ST 


SD 


WE 


WW 


WW 


WW 


FD 


7-1077 


7-486 


79997 


12998 


7-1005 


7-247 


7-904 


7-946 


7-389 


7=390 


7-926 


7-144 


Name 
Piedmont Middle River 


Bridge 


Middle River STB 


Middle River STB 


Verona Middle River 


STB 


Middle River STB 


Frank's Mill STB 


Stokesville Bridge 


Brand Steel Truss 
Bridge 


Dooms Steel Truss 


Bridge 


South River STB 


South River STB 


Oak Hill South River 


STB 


Steel Truss Bridge 


Description 


single-span, pin- 
connected, Pratt 
through truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through truss 


3-span, pin-connected 


Pratt through truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Warren 
through-truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through-truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected camelback 
through-truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Warren 
through-truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
pony truss 


single-span pin- 
connected Pratt 
through truss w/ 
polygonal top chord 


double-span, Pratt 
pony truss 


double-span, pin- 
connected Pratt 
through truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected Pratt pony 
truss 


single-span, pin- 
connected full- 
slope Pratt pony 
truss 


Mfg. Co. & Date 


Brackett Bridge Co. 
1910s 


Brackett Bridge Co. 
1910s 


Champion Bridge Co. 
1907 


Roanoke Iron & Bridge Co. 
1933 


Champion Bridge Co. 


| 1915 


Champion Bridge Co. 
1899 


Champion Bridge Co. 
early 20th C 


Brackett Bridge Co. 
1895 


Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co. 
1914 


Pittsburg Bridge Co. 
1887 


Champion Bridge Со. 
early 20th C 


Brackett Bridge Co. 
1898 
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B. Railroad Bridges 

l. Wooden 

quad # Name 
WW 779.39 White Bridge 


T Name 


Valley Railroad Stone Bridge 


Description/ 
Date Material 
1938 wooden arch, 
open box С & О 
Railroad bridge; 
only wooden bridge 
still in county 


Date Description 


1874 


43] 





WW 


vD 


SD 


Railroad Stations 


Name 





Wevers Cave Railroad Station 
Lyndhurst Railroad Station 
Foct Defiance Failroad Station 
3tokesville Railroad Station 


See Wilda 
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frame: board & 
batten 


frame; board & 
batten 


frame w/decorative 
iding 


frame; board % 
batte 


frame 











Ер 


WA 


WA 


Toll Houses 


Taverns, Hotels 


1997 


7-517 


7-128 
7-189 


7-437/35 


7-628 
75829 
7-933 
7-411 


7-992 


7-516 
17529 


7-35 
7-%72 
7-189 
7299 
7-36 
7-469 
7-238 
15352 


Name Date 
Toll House/Pebble Farm late 19th C 
Harlow Tollhouse late 19th C 


Toll House early 19th C 


Name Date 


Buckhorn Inn ca 1811-1837 


late 18th C to 
early 19th C 


William Smith House & Tavern 


Mint Spring early 19th C 


Dickenson Tavern early 19th C 


Stribling Springs 1818-1850 
Lee Way Inn 1830-1860 
Sue Hyde Tavern 1835 
Augusta House mid 19th C 
Fred Cline House 1867 
Abraham Mohler House 1869 
(Weyers Cave Hotel) 

Dinkel's Hotel ca 1890 
Ferrol late 19th C 


Augusta White Lithia Springs early 20th C 
Cross Keys Inn 

Dickenson Tavern 

Lebanon Springs (Old Coffee House) 

Mountain Top Inn 

Old Augusta West Inn 


Tavern (see Old Tavern) 


Neff Tavern ca 1830-1850 


Material 
frame 


frame 


brick 


Material 


frame 


log 


log 
frame 


frame w/board 
& batten siding 


log 
brick 
log 


brick 


“stretcher bond; 


4- to 7-course 


American w/Flemish 


frame 


textured concrete 


block 


brick 
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F. Automobile Architecture 


1. Restaurants 


Quad 


CI 


ST 


2. Motels 
Quad 


VE 
GR 
SD 


VE 
VE 
FD 
5Т 


СК. 


7-386 


7-1140 


7-1142 


7-1138 


7-1139 


7-1143 


7-1144 


77-1141 


Name 


Skyview 


Brooks Restaurant Sign. 


Name 


Englewood Motel 
Shady Rest Motel 
Maple Lawn Home for the Aged 


Maple Lawn Motel 
Sleepy Hollo Motel 
Augusta Motel 


Lee-Jackson Motor Lodge 


Douglas Arms 


— 


Date 


Date 


1940s 


1940, 1955 


late 1940s to 
early 1950s 


1950 
1950s 
1950s 
1952-1956 


late 1950s to 
early 1960s 


Description 


dairy stand w/blue 
cow head; lighted; 
on tall posts 


large cow on sign 


Description 


imitation stone 
siding 


imitation stone 
veneer 


brick 

brick & frame 
brick veneer 
brick veneer 


brick veneer 
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ЗА 
Quad 
SD 
WW 
CH 
SV 


CI 


GR 
SV 
BR 
FD 
ST 
FD 
SD 


FD 


Service Stations 


Name 
Agnor's Store & House, "Wilda" 
Fishersville Amoco 
Churchville Garage 
Gum's Service Station 


Rockfish Service Station 


Mt. Meridian Gas Station 
Whiteway Lunch 

Sandy's Store & Service Station 
Е Store #1 

Showalter's 66 

Lackey's Store 

Byer's Service Station 


Paxton's Store #2 


Date 
ca 1900 
early 20th C 
ca 191091920 
ca 1920-1930 


1926 


1928 
1928 
1929 
1930s 
1936 
1938 
1939 


1940s 


Material 
frame 
brick 
stuccoed 
rock 
frame w/stucco 
& pieces of colored 
glass 
stucco 
stuccoed frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 


cinderblock 
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IX. HISTORICAL THEME: COMMERCIAL 
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Commercial buildings have played ап important role in the economic de- 
velopment of the county since its early settlement. By the 1740s, specialized 
resident merchants had developed in the larger Valley towns such as Staunton. 
Before the Revolution, stores were most commonly found in one or two remodeled 
rooms of the storekeeper's house; only in Staunton or Winchester did stores 
begin to assume a detached building form or become the main part of the house. 
According to Robert Mitchell, the 18th-century country store performed three 
major functions: "it was generally the only source of goods from the outside 
world, it operated as a market for local farm surplus, and it functioned as. 
the most reliable source of эке o 05 Eighteenth-century storekeepers were 
generally involved with farming as well, dividing their attentions between 
these two occupations. | 

Before the Revolution, there were still very few of these more isolated 
stores in the country. Often, peddlars served the same function by traveling 
around the countryside to the individual farms. However, in the late 18th and 
early l9th centuries, with the development of country towns such as Greenville 
and Middlebrook in the 1790s, more stores were established in the country. Ву 
1800, there were 27 merchants in the Staunton and Augusta County area. These 
stores met the local demand for salt, sugar, cloth, powder, shot, shoes, 
knives, forks, liquor, and sundries Most of the other products needed in 
the home were produced on the farm. | 

With the creation of more towns in Augusta County in the first half of 
the 19th century, an increasing number of stores were established in these 
villages. Often when a storekeeper began a store out in the country, several 
houses were soon clustered around the store and a small community developed. 
The country store continued to be the focus of many small towns in the ante- 
bellum years. As post offices were created across the county, they were com- 
monly placed within one of these stores, usually still located in a house. 
Only a few detached store buildings were actually built during these years. 
During the antebellum years, other types of commercial enterprises such as 


taverns, small shops, and offices were increasingly built in these small 


"Robert Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier: Perspectives on the Early 
Shenandoah Valley. (Charlottesville: 1977), pp. 154-155. 


"Ibid. эр 45356. 
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towns, adding to their importance as commercial centers for the surrounding 
countryside. 

The late 19th century brought more years of prosperity to the county, and 
local towns flourished with a variety of commercial enterprises. During these 
years, local stores often evolved into the detached building form known today, 
and they expanded the variety of goods they sold. More shops were also cre- 
ated to meet the ever-increasing demand from the countryside. By the late 
19th century and first decade of the 20th century, many of the larger towns 
had established banks, reflecting the desire for specialization occurring by 
the turn of the century. Often, individual stores began to specialize in cer- 
tain types of goods, since many towns generally had several stores. 

Although the first two decades of the 20th century continued to be quite 
prosperous for Augusta County towns, the introduction of the automobile 
brought a gradual decay of their commercial activities. At first, the need 
for gas stations led to the development of a new building type which almost 
always incorporated a small country store. However, as more people used auto- 
mobiles, they recognized the ease with which they could travel to larger towns 
like Waynesboro and Staunton for their shopping, and country stores and shops 
began to lose much of their business. Today, most of the small shops and 
offices are gone. Usually a few of the larger country stores remain in the 
towns, but most are now closed. Several banks have also survived, but only a 
few remain in use. ЕЛІ banks often consolidated with larger banks, and when 
new bank buildings were constructed in the towns, the older structures were 
abandoned. Presently, only a few of these country towns remain as commercial 
centers, and when they do, the businesses are generally quite small. The sur- 
viving country stores are often still in operation near modern recreational 


facilities, meeting the needs of travelers more than the residents themselves. 





"dee Appendix F for a discussion of these small towns and villages. 
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(IX - A) 


RESOURCE TYPE: BANKS 
Identification 


Several banks were chartered in the larger Augusta County towns at 
the turn of the century. These buildings retained the common commercial 
building form--a rectangular structure with gable-end entry. The banks 
were only one story in elevation compared to stores which were two sto- 
ries. In addition, banks boasted masonry construction to aid fire pre- 
vention and often more elaborate decoration. The Churchville Bank and 
Bank of New Hope both display prostyle temple forms, while the Mt. Solon 
and Weyers Cave Banks have single-bay porticos. Several stylish features 
derived from the late 19th-century and Neo-colonial styles embellish 
these buildings. 

Only two of these buildings are currently in use--the Bank of New 
Hope and the People's Bank. Like the other town banks, they merged with 
larger city banks in the mid 20th century. Both of these have been 
heavily remodeled inside, and People's Bank was remodeled on the outside 
as well. The Churchville and Weyers Cave banks are vacant but have been 


altered very little on the exterior. 


Evaluation 


Bank buildings were important local buildings, historically and 
architecturally, reflecting the economic strength of the community and 
symbolizing this strength in a fine, stylish commercial structure. Any 
evaluation of bank buildings should consider the extent to which they 
have been altered. For example, the People's Bank at Stuarts Draft 
has been so drastically remodeled that it lost its character as an early 
20th-century bank building. Although no example of these resources has 
been listed on the Register, a bank might be included individually or 


as part of a historic district. 


(IX - B) 
RESOURCE TYPE: SMALL VILLAGE SHOPS 
Identification 


Small detached shops and office buildings once dotted small towns 


and villages throughout the county. The Hotchkiss Atlas maps of the 
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individual towns include numerous examples of shops, including wagon, 
blacksmith, shoe, tailor, cooper, furniture, and other unidentified | 
see” Similarly, doctors often built small, detached office buildings 
in their yards by the late 19th century. As the need for these shops 
disappeared with the arrival of automobiles and mass produced goods, they 
were usually torn down. 

Only a few examples of these resources remain today. The survey 
identified three doctors' offices dating to the turn of the century. All 
three were one-story, rectangular buildings with the gable-end entry re- 
vealing their commercial functions. Each had a front porch like the con- 
temporary store buildings. Two of the three offices contained two rooms 
with interior wall stove flues. The Engleman-Clemmer Shoe Shop in 
Middlebrook displayed a similar one-story, gable-entry form. A false 
front has been removed. Although only one room originally, this shop was 
later enlarged into two rooms when remodeled into a beauty shop. 

Although this one-story, gable-entry form appears most commonly in 
19th-century photographs, other building types were used as well. A 
photograph of the Bosserman blacksmith shops shows a frame I-house with 
sheds behind. The Bausermans may well have remodeled an older house for 
their shop. Although early shops were sometimes found in houses, it is 
unlikely that a blacksmith shop would be so located. 

The last example included in the list, the 1932 body shop, reveals a 
20th-century building type. This long shop form with several garage 
doors is also found in association with early service stations. Service 


stations and garages are further discussed under the Transportation theme. 


Evaluation 


Only one example from this category has been listed in the National 
Register--the Engleman-Clemmer Shoe Shop in the Middlebrook Historic Dis- 
trict. This building is still in use today as a beauty shop. By nomi- 
nating village shops in the context of the villages which they served, 


these shops assume more importance than when they are considered alone. 


4 ; ; 
Jed. Hotchkiss and Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta 


County, Virginia. (Chicago, Ill.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 1855). 
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(IX - C) 


RESOURCE TYPE: FUNERAL HOMES/CABINETMAKING SHOPS 
Identification 


The survey documented three buildings associated with the cabinet- 
making trade. In the 19th century, cabinetmakers' shops were located 
throughout the county, in towns as well as on farms. The Adam Kersh 
cabinet shop, built about 1887, is one of the few surviving illustrations 
of these shops. Located on the Kersh farm outside Centerville, the shop 
had been sited along an old road which has since disappeared. The two- 
story, rectangular building displays a commercial form with its gable 
entry. Since so few shops remain, it is difficult to determine how com- 
mon this form actually was. The Kersh shop is noteworthy not only be- 
cause it has survived but also because of its fine collection of tools 
and machinery. The present owners, nephews of Adam Kersh, have several 
pieces of his work. 

Early joiners and cabinetmakers typically made coffins as part of 
their trade. Throughout the 19th century, they often became more.in- 
volved with the funeral arrangements and sometimes entered into е 
business. The Bear family in Севан е, who had operated а woodworking 
shop since the early 1800s, handled undertaking arrangements in the 19th 
century when funerals occurred at home, providing coffins and hearses. 

By 1896, as funeral practices became more codified, the Bears acquired 
an embalming license; and by 1920, when services moved out of family par- 
lors, they had constructed a funeral home. 

The funeral home was a late 19th- and early 20th-century building 
type, reflecting the changes in the trade. Both of the surveyed examples 
have been remodeled, but the Willberger Funeral Home is the least altered. 
The building reveals a domestic, two-story,three-bay form with cross 
gable, but its present form dates to an early 20th-century remodeling. 
The Willbergers used the main floor for services and the second floor to 
display coffins. An "ell" contains the embalming room and storage space. 
The Bear Funeral Home, remodeled and enlarged in 1976, is the only one 
still in use today. The Rosen-Lewis House, a third funeral home not 
listed here, began as a house and was enlarged and remodeled into a 
functi home in the late 19th century. The second floor contained a 
casket display room and the ell was added in 1946 for an embalming room, 


office space, and other facilities. 
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Evaluation 


No examples of these resources are currently on the Register. 
However, a thematic nomination on the Bear family should be prepared, 
since so many resources associated with the Bear family remain. These 
buildings--a waterpowered woodworking mill, funeral home, many houses, 
and commercial and church buildings--tell the story of the family's in- 
volvement in the woodworking trades as well as the history of the funeral 
business from 1803 to the present. In addition, the family retains sub- 


stantial documentation on the business. 


(IX - D) 
RESOURCE TYPE: GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORES 
Identification 


General merchandise stores are clearly the most common resource 
in the commercial theme. The survey uncovered only a few antebellum 
store buildings. Throughout Virginia, many of the early 19th-century 
stores were actually established in the storekeeper's house and did not 
carry as wide a range of goods as their late 19th-century counterparts. 
It was not until after the War that larger, detached stores were com- 
monly built. Almost all of the surveyed stores date from the period 
1870 to 1930.? In the early 20th century, gas stations often incorpo- 
rated small country stores. 

The country store served more than a commercial function. Many also 
served as a polling place and as a post office before rural mail delivery 
came into the county in the early 20th century. As one of the primary 
public spaces in a rural community, they became a social gathering spot 
for local men to sit by the stove and catch up on the news. For women, 
stores served as a social outlet as well as a market for their goods-- 
milk, butter, and eggs. Throughout the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, country stores expanded their assortment of goods as they moved 
from rooms in houses to larger, detached buildings. These years wit- 


nessed increasing local prosperity and, hence, buying power. As more 


626 Jeffrey O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and His- 


toric Sites. (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), for his discussion of 
stores. Two-thirds of the stores in Chesterfield also date to the period 1870 
to 1920 and display very similar forms. 
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types of foodstuffs became readily available with advancements in the 
food industry, storekeepers could add these to their shelves. Many 
stores expanded into other goods, including ready-to-wear clothing, 
which became popular during the late 19th century. 

The detached store building form that became popular in Virginia 
during the second half of the 19th century and the early 20th century 
utilized a familiar commercial building type found throughout the 
states--the rectangular block with gable entry. Eleven of the 28 sur- 
veyed stores were one story, 17 were two-story buildings, and 1 was 
one and one-half stories. Three bays usually pierced the gable end, 
with a central entry flanked by large display windows. Often the entry 
was recessed into the main block with larger windows to each side.  Al- 
though false fronts were popular in other parts of the country, only 
one Augusta County Store, McCorkle's Store, still displays one. Most. 
stores did not have these and used their gable-entry building type only 
to denote their commercial purposes.  Gable roofs usually top the stores, 
although a few later examples display shed roofs with stepped back 
facades. All had front porches, usually one-story, three-bay porches 
with turned posts. 

The main floor often contained two rooms--a large store room to the 
front and a smaller office or storage room to the back. Shelves lined 
the three interior walls around the store with a counter running in a 
similar U-shape around the sides. Narrow matchboard panelling finished 
the remainder of the wall space and sometimes the ceiling, but one ex- 
ample of a pressed tin ceiling remains. A woodstove was usually situated 
in the middle of the room with a central stove flue. Several Augusta 
County stores still retain much of their interior character--the У. С. 
Arehart Store, Hoy Store, Michael's Store, Page's Store, Crawford and 
Willberger Store, Fauver-Rosen Store, and Spottswood Merchantile. 

Besides the main display room and occasional back office, store 
buildings often included or later added other storage spaces. The second 
floors of the two-story stores sometimes contained an extension of the 
store. Hoy's Store used the second floor for ready-to-wear, which became 
popular in the early 20th century. In other examples, the second floor 
housed commercial enterprises such as a hotel and a barber shop. The 


second floor often provided living quarters, sometimes for the owner or 
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storekeeper. In Greenville, the Masonic Lodge included space for a store 
on the first floor and utilized the second floor for the meeting room. 

Stores often included a full-length shed lean-to as part of the 
original plan or added these later as the business grew. One of the 
earliest stores, located at Summerdean and dating to ca 1840-60, had 
integral sheds lining both sides, each with a front door onto the porch. 
Most shed additions had similar front doors as well as a side door from 
the display room. These spaces generally served as additional storage 
space. Occasionally, a full, two-story block was added to the side, 
creating two large display rooms, as at the Crawford-Willberger Store 
in New Hope. 

The only two antebellum stores surveyed both display this gable- 
entry form in a stylish brick shell. During the mid 19th century, 
masonry construction was used on many of the substantial houses as well. 
However, after the Civil War, frame construction was found more often on 
houses and stores and was used in 22 of the 26 stores surveyed. John 5. 
McCorkle's Store, one of the finest in the county, utilizes stucco on an 
early form of concrete, and three 20th-century stores use concrete block, 
brick, and stone. 

Only four of the surveyed stores revealed forms that varied from 
the standard design. Michael's Store is a two-story rectangular block 
with entry in the longer wall rather than in the gable end. The long 
wall at Armaroad's Store in Middlebrook similarly faces the road, but it 
retains a three-bay facade with central entry. The Sandridge Store, a 
very small early 20th-century building also fronts with its three-bay 
side wall on the road, but it has a shed root: The West Augusta Inn 
Store and Post Office is a more irregular, two-story plan with an "L" 
shape, and appears more domestic in scale. 

Many of these stores are now empty due to competition from the 
larger grocery stores built in the cities as well as in the countryside. 
Seyeral have been converted into residences. A few, Hoy's Store and the 
Hogshead Store in Middlebrook, still contain the local post offices, but 
in most communities, new post offices have been built within the last 
25 years. Only Craig's Store, Spottswood Merchantile, Cale's Store, and 


the Stuarts Draft Post Office are currently used as stores. 
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IX. Commercial - D 

Brick: Flemish front & sides; 
American bond rear walls 

ca 1840-60 
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Figure 103 | 
07-564, Summerdean. Store and Post Office, Augusta County 
Augusta Springs 
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Evaluation 


Although no stores have been listed individually on the National 
Register, the Middlebrook Historic District does have five stores, in- 
cluding McCorkle's Store, Armaroad Store, Fauver-Rosen Store, the 
Hogshead Store, and Rosen's Store. These stores date from the 1870s to 
the 20th century and illustrate the range of store types. Stores in a 
historic district assume more significance because their arrangement 
within the village can illuminate the role they played in the community. 
One resident recalled that in the 20th century, the stores complemented 
each other in terms of the goods they carried. Two of these stores are 
still in use, one for a grocery and one for hardware and the post office. 

Evaluation of other stores for the Register should be based on their 
context and the interior condition. Stores that have not been moved and 
can illustrate more about their operations in both the setting and the 


interior should be given highest priority. 


(IX - E) 
RESOURCE TYPE: COMBINED MERCHANDISE STORES AND DWELLINGS 
Identification 


Throughout the 19th century, the owner of a store generally lived 
at the property. Іп the first half of the century, storekeepers often 
kept their stores in rooms within their own dwellings. Later in the 
century, as more detached store buildings were constructed, the store 
was often built in front of the house, especially in country towns. 

If the family continued to live in the building, they lived on the second 
floor, but this arrangement could usually be accommodated without chang- 
ing the basic rectangular, gable-entry form. However, the combined 
living and store arrangement often resulted in the development of dif- 
ferent store forms. 

Mt. Sidney contains two of the earliest examples of this combined 
commercial/residential arrangement. The Shumake House (7-383) is con- 
nected to а mid-19th-century brick building said to have been used as a 
store during the Civil War. The one-story, three-bay brick store build- 
ing with side entry is attached to the gable end of a larger, two-story 


frame dwelling, creating a very long, extended mass similar to 19th- 
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century taverns. A second Shumake House (7-373), located across the 
street, displays the persistence of the earlier tradition to include 

the store within the house. Although the two-story, three-bay frame 
massing suggests the domestic I-house plan, a closer inspection of the 
first-floor facade reveals two front doors. The door to the north leads 
to a small shop, while the south door leads into the house. Even though 
the massing is domestic in scale, the north entry with its flanking win- 
dows clearly reveals the presence of some sort of store. 

Around the turn of the century, another alternative form developed 
in southeastern Augusta County. This design looks as if the builder had 
merely taken the common detached vernacular store and house forms and 
simply joined them together with the gable end of the house adjoining 
the side of the store. The two-story, gable-entry store building pro- 
jects out approximately 10 to 15 feet in front of the two-story, three- 
Бау I-house, suggesting the primary commercial use of the structure. = 
The stores at Dooms, Wilda, and Stuarts Draft (Ashby Maupin Store) all 
display this form in frame construction and date to ca 1900. Occasional 
references to popular late 19th-century styles such as cross gables, bay 
windows, and gingerbread trim adorn the house. 

All of these buildings are currently used as houses, but the unusual 


forms reveal their original commercial functions. 


Evaluation 


Most of these resources have been considerably remodeled over the 
years. "Wilda" is perhaps the least altered of these examples. When 
evaluating these country stores, the interior condition of the store 
should be considered. None of these examples retain a preserved 


interior. 


COMMERCTAL 


Name 


Churchville Bank 


Mt. Solon Banks 


People's Bank 


Bank of New Hope 


Weyers Cave Bank 


Name 





Engleman-Clemmer House & Shop 


Doctor Fisher's Office 
Bauserman Shops 
Wilson-Whisman House 


W. L. Groves House/ 
Obenshain Office 


Christian House Body Shop 


Funeral Homes/Cabinetmaking Shops 


Name 


| Adam Kersh Cabinet Shop 


Wilberger Funeral Home 


Bear Funeral Home 


Rosen-Lewis House 


Name 
Mt. Sidney P. O. & Store 


Summerdean Store 


Francis Store 
Fretwell's Store Site 


Page's Store | 


Sherando Store & Lodge House 


A. Banks 

Quad # 
CH 7-807 
PA 7-327 
SD 7-897 
FD 7-1080 
MS 7-1145 

B. Small Village Shops 

Quad # 
GR 7-688 
FD 7-191 
FD 7-1093 
CH 77778 
FD 7-1089 
MS 7-393 

С. 

Quad # 
MS 7-391 
FD 7-1085 

- CH 7-801 
GR 7-689 

D. General Merchandise Stores 

Quad + 
MS 7-351 
AS 7-564 
PA 7-256 
CI 7-193 
FD 7-1048 
SH 7-865 
CR 7-513 


Craig's Store 


Date 


1884-1889 


1900 


1910 
1914 


1905 


Date 
1884-1900 
1885-1910 ? 
ca 1890-1910 
late 19th C 


early 20th C 
ca 1922 


1932 


Date 
ca 1887 
ca 1892 
ca 1920 


remodeled 
1890s 


Date 
1830-40 


ca 1840-1860 


1850-1875 
19th С 
1870-80 
1870s 


ca 1876 
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Material 


6-course Amer. 
bond 


brick 


concrete block 
& brick 


6-course Amer. 
bond 


limestone 


Material 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


stuccoed 


frame 


Material 
frame 
frame 


brick - from old 
Bear Mill 


brick 


Material 
Flem. & 5-с Amer. 


brick: Flemish 
front & sides; 


Amer. bond rear walls 


frame 
brick 
frame 
frame 


frame w/stucco 
added in 1948 


Quad # 
GR 7-680 
VE 7-592 
BR 7-585 
EK 7-454 
GR 7-697 
WE 7-628 
VE 7-593 
GR 7-685 
CR. 7-516 
WW 7-932 
WE 7-949 
FD 7-1081 
SD 7-836 
SD 7-890 | 
FD 7-1060 
WA 7-469 
CI 7-960 
AS 7-530 
AS 7-543 
DF 7-476 
FD 7-1070 
SD 7-894 
CR 7-510 

E. 

Quad # 
WE 7-949 
SD 7-836 
SD 7-890 
MS 7-383 
MS 7-373 


Name 

John S. McCorkle's Store 
Spottswood Merchantile 
Sandy's Store 

Michael's Country Store 
Fauver-Rosen Store 


Store at Lee Way Inn 


Spencer & McClure's Store 


Armaroad's Store 
Dinkel's Hotel (& Store) 
I. 0. Simmons Store 


Dooms Store 


Crawford & Wilberger's Store 


Agnor's Store & Dwelling, 
"Wilda" 


Ashby Maupin Store 
Piedmont Grocery 


West Augusta Inn Store & 
Post Office 


Plaine & Coiner Store 
Cale's Store 
V. С. Arehart Store 


Hoy's Store 


Sandridge Store 


Stuarts Draft Post Office 


Hiner's Store 


Combined Merchandise Stores/Dwellings 


Name 


Dooms 


Agnor's Store & House, 
"Wilda" 


Ashby Maupin Store 
Shumake House 


Shumake House 


Date 
1879 
ca 1880-1890 
late 19th C 
late 19th C 
late 19th C 
late 19th C 
1884 
1885-1930 
1890-1910 
1890-1910 
ca 1890-1930 
ca 1900 


ca 1900 


са 1900 


1910s 


1910-1925 


1912-1914 
1916 
1917-1918 


1918-1919 


1920s 


ca 1931 


ca 1933 


Date 


ca 1890-1910 


ca 1900 


ca 1900 
1850-1870 


1870-1890 
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РИИ 
stuccoed concrete 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


frame 


frame 
frame 


frame 


concrete block 
frame 
frame 


frame w/asbestas 
shingle 


frame 


5-course Amer. 
w/Flemish variant 


random rubble 
stone construction 


Material 


frame 


frame 


frame 
brick 


frame 


X. HISTORICAL THEME:  INDUSTRY/MANUFACTURING/CRAFT 
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As in most of Virginia's counties, agriculture has always been the lead- 
industry in Augusta County. However, after the early stages of settlement, 
Augusta County soon became involved in a variety of small industries and 
trades. One of the first industries to develop in most areas was milling, 
particularly grist and sawmills. Gristmills became especially popular in the 
Valley by the end of the 18th century, since wheat was the predominant cash 
crop grown in the area. Sawmills served the growing wood-using industries 
in the county. By 1810, Augusta County had forty sawmills, and together with 
forty-four mills in Bockingham County, the two counties contained three- 
fourths of the sawmills in the state. Wood-related industries expanded during 
the Revolutionary War and led to the clearing of nel land in the county dur- 
ing these years. Much of the wood was used for cabinetmaking, and Augusta 
County ranked ninth in the state in this trade. Another related industry was 
paper production. Henry Miller's paper mill was the only one in the western 
part of the state when it was established in the county in 1780. ! 

Augusta County boasted three fulling and six carding mills by 1810, serv- 
ing its large linen-producing industry. The total cloth production in Augusta 
County was rated one of the highest in the state. The county ranked first in 
the woolen industry by 1810 and fifth in the state in linen and boasted 3,701 
spinning wheels at that time. With the large number of Scotch-Irish from 
Ulster who were skilled in these trades, Augusta County was known for its fine 
op 

Tanning and distilling also had developed as major local industries by 
1810.  Tanneries were one of the leading craft industries in the Valley, pro- 
ducing large amounts of footwear and saddlery. Augusta County's m tanneries 
in 1810 proved to be the state's leading producers of saddlery, ranking fifth 
in the state, with footwear ranking twenty-sixth. In distilling, Augusta 
County was by far the leading producer in the state in the late 18th century, 
and the Valley was the largest regional producer. Two hundred fifty distill- 


eries and 314 stills produced large amounts of whiskey, brandies, and beer. 





Hobert Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier: Perspectives_on the Early 
Shenandoah Valley. (Charlottesville: 1977), pp. 144-146, 208. 


“ТЕГ. рв. 202, 0058. 207: 


"bids pp. 206-208. 
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The Valley contained a wealth of mineral resources which were recognized 
at an early date. By the late 18th century, iron ore was exploited in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. By 1810, iron production from the three Augusta 
County furnaces ranked among the first in the state. Henry Miller's ironworks 
at Mossy Creek, established around 1774, became one of the two largest iron 
manufacturers in the Кау" 

Other smaller-scale industries organized around a craft were also found 
in Augusta County during the end of the 18th century. In 1810, Augusta had 
three or the four potteries in Virginia. Like other Valley counties, Augusta 
also exported hats and gunpowder. 

The major late 18th-century industries clearly continued throughout the 
19th century. In 1882, J. Lewis Peyton noted that local capital continued to 
be invested in "flouring mills, tanning hides, distilling spirits, and the 
manufacture of wagons, carriages, and Puente nn А study of Augusta 
County's industries in 1879 shows the principal industries together with the 
number of establishments: 


Carriages and wagons (4) 

Flour and Grist-mill products (52) 
Foundry and machine shop products (5) 
Leather (tanned) (4) 

Liquors, distilled (9) 

Lumber, sawed (24) 

Sash, doors, and blinds (3) 

Windmills (1) 7 

Woolen goods (4). 


Yet, Peyton also noted, perhaps hopefully, that the economy was becoming more 
commercialized and developed after the Civil War with the development of 
orchards and vineyards, a cloth factory, and an iron foundry. However, he 
admitted that "it cannot be said, however, that our manufacturies are numerous 


and flourishing." 


"Mitchell, p. 204. 


? itd. so. 2035 000: 
6 | | 
J. Lewis Peyton, A History of Augusta County (Staunton, 1882), р. 250. 


7 i j 
Clay Catlett. An Economic and Social Survey of Augusta County. Univer- 


sity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XII, No. 7, January 1928 
(Charlottesville), p. 61. 


Peyton: Da 250% 
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Soon after the Civil War, local promoters, including Jedidiah Hotchkiss, 
undertook a major campaign to exploit the mineral resources of the Valley. 

His publications and those of other promoters and historians bragged about the 
potential wealth in the mining enterprises throughout the mountains in the 
county. The late 19th century witnessed the large-scale opening of iron and 
coal mines and marble quarries, which led to much of the economic and indus- 
trial growth in the late 19th century. Mining continued well into the 20th 
century with some of the largest companies (Fordwick Cement Plant at 
Craigsville) established in this trade. 

Twentieth-century industrial development has been concentrated in several 
pockets of the county. The Fordwick Plant and Stillwater Textile Mills both 
came to the southwestern portion of the county in the first few decades of the 
20th century. The establishment of E. I. DuPont Plant and a General Electric 
Plant led to the development of Waynesboro into an industrial city. The most 
recently developing areas are Verona, Weyers Cave, and Stuarts Draft, all com- 
munities that the county has earmarked for industrial development. 

Few buildings associated with the l8th- and 19th-century industrial de- 
velopment in Augusta County remain. Since the survey did not include archeol- 
ogy, many of the industrial sites have not been recorded. In numerous situ- 
ations, especially in the mountains, these sites are difficult to locate. 
Whenever any buildings or industrial structures remained, the site was usually 
surveyed. Industrial resources have also been uncluded under three other 
themes. The Social/Cultural theme includes company towns representative of 
early 20th-century industrial development.  Craft-scale industries in the form 
of small village shops have been included under the Commercial theme. The 
discussion of miscellaneous farm buildings under the Agricultural theme in- 
cludes several structures related to small-scale industrial enterprises on 
family farmsteads. 

Additional research on local industries, particularly in the 19th cen- 
tury, is clearly needed. Robert Mitchell's study on 18th-century economic 
development in the Valley concludes with the 1810 report on manufacturers, 


| 9 i 
and little analytical research has been done past that date. Both J. Lewis 





22% лава : 
Mitchell, Commercialism and Frontier. 
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Peyton and Jedediah Hotchkiss discuss the industrial development in the county 
by the 1880s, and Hotchkiss’ maps of the district document the location of 


; ; 10 
many industries present at that date. 


A forthcoming history of Augusta 
County, written by Richard MacMaster and published by the Augusta County 
Historical Society, will include the period from the Civil War to the present 
and may shed some light on this subject. Until further research is done in 


this area, evaluation of these resources will be difficult. 


(X - А) 
RESOURCE TYPE: GRISTMILLS 
_ Identification 


Gristmills were one of the first industries to develop in l8th- 
century Augusta County. The earliest mills were usually located along 
major transportation arteries such as the large rivers and the intersec- 
tions of these rivers with major roads. The presence of gristmills often 
stimulated the development of secondary county roads to these important 
resources. In some cases, small communities developed around these mills 
and gradually evolved into larger towns or villages. In his study of 
local mills, Richard Hamrick has discovered references to 14 mills before 
p By 1775, there were thirteen mills alone within a five-mile 
radius of the Augusta County Courthouse. - As more towns were laid out 
and developed in the county in the late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
mills often proved to be one of the first commerical enterprises. 

The cultivation of wheat as a major agricultural crop encouraged the 
establishment of gristmills in Augusta County. Wheat production boomed 
during the French and Indian Wars and then during the Revolution as the 


demand doared. By 1810, the Valley had become the leading wheat producer 


ы Lewis Peyton, A History of Augusta County. Jed. Hotchkiss and 


Joseph A. Waddell, Historical Atlas of Augusta County, Virginia. (Chicago, 
Ill.: Waterman, Watkins, & Co., 1885). 


ores chard Hamrick, Jr., "Mills and Milling in Augusta County, 
Historical Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 2, Fall 1982), pp. 4-6. 


КО ЕНЕ, р. 145. 


(Augusta 


Бае Appendix Е, Augusta County Towns and Villages. 
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in the State, and it continued to export wheat as its major cash crop 
throughout the 19th ван“ | 

Local mills generally fell into two categories--custom mills or 
merchant mills. The non-commercial custom mills, similar to the 18th- 
century plantation mills, did custom grinding for individual farmers, 
charging a percentage of the total grain ground. In contrast, commer- 
cial or merchant mills bought grain from farmers, ground it, and mar- 
keted the flour. Traditionally, merchant mills ground mainly wheat, 
while custom mills also ground corn and other grains for farm use. 
However, merchant mills, such as Cosby's Mill, ground other flours and 
feeds into the 20th century. Augusta County mills apparently provided 
both commercial and non-commercial services in the late 18th century, 
although early records do not always distinguish between merchant and 
custom mills. 

The number of gristmills continued to grow throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. Ву 1879, a federal census recorded 54 grist and flouring mills, 
and the Hotchkiss maps of 1884, only five years later, show 8l mills. 
In 1882, Peyton noted that much of Augusta County's industrial capital 
was invested in its flouring (presumably merchant) mills. Throughout 
the 19th century, these gristmills often had a sawmill at the same site. 
Clay Catlett noted as late as 1928 that "no other county in the state 


' He noted an increase since 1913 


produces as much grain as this county.' 
in the amount of land devoted to raising wheat. However, as he described 
the importance of wheat in the local economy, Catlett also observed the 
beginnings of dairy, cattle, and poultry farming which would soon become 
more important and widespread than wheat. 

Although no 18th-century mills survive, the Mutual Assurance Records 


provide some documentation about these resources. The nine mills in- 


sured all displayed wood construction, usually two stories, on a stone 





МА ава pes 19225178; 


15 effrey O'Dell, Chesterfield County: Early Architecture and Historic 
Sites, (Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1983), р. 396. 


Оена Catlett, An Economic and Social Survey of Augusta County, рр. 60, 


81; J. Lewis Peyton, A History of Augusta County, p. 250; Richard Hamrick, Jr. 
"Mills and Milling in Augusta County," pp. 5-6. 
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foundation. Three examples were perfectly square, two measuring 30 feet 
by 30 feet and one 33 feet by 33 feet, but the remaining six were rec- 
tangular. Sawmills or "lumber houses" accompanied five of these 
pcs 
| The surviving mills reveal fairly similar forms. Of the 18 standing 
mills, 16 are frame with one brick and one stone example. These two 
masonry mills are probably two of the oldest extant mill buildings. Two 
of the 10 mill sites surveyed also had stone mills. Old photographs and 
the surviving record clearly reveal that wood was the most common materi- 
al. Frame mills utilized heavy mortise and tenon construction well into 
the 20th century, replacing the early hewn timbers with circle-sawn tim- 
bers. All of the mills, including the one brick example, rested on stone 
foundations, usually with two stones and a garret space in the gable 
roof. Including the lower stone level and the often utilized garret, 
local mills commonly contained four floors of usable space. While a few 
displayed square plans, the majority are rectangular in form. Shed addi- 
tions, usually one story high, were often built to ane side later in the 
19th or 20th centuries. 

Most of the surviving gristmills have been abandoned in the 20th 
century and the machinery removed. Occasionally, an overshot waterwheel 
or turbines have survived. Changes in milling technology from burr 
stones to steel rolling mills. usually led to the replacement of the origi- 
nal machinery by the late 19th century. The three mills which retain 
substantial amounts of the machinery--the Wallace Mill, J. N. Coiner 
Mill, and Cosby Mill--had all been reworked around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Since the Cosby Mill was in operation until only a few years ago, 
it retains an excellent collection of machinery still in working condi- 
tion. Quite often, turbines replaced the waterwheel when roller mills 
were added. Although several 20th-century mills have been surveyed, only 
one of these--Cohron Mill at Stuarts Draft--illustrates the large-scale 
commercial development of mills by the early 20th century. These larger 
flouring mills, located in major county towns generally along railroad 
tracks, have replaced the commercial mills scattered throughout the 


county. 


See Appendix E, Mutual Assurance Records, for more information on in- 
sured grist mills. 
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X. Industry/Manufacturing/Craft 
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Figure 104 
07-708, John Baylor Mill, Augusta County 


Greenville 
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No evidence of а sawmill located in close proximity with а gristmill 
was uncovered in the survey. However, in two cases, cooper's shops had 
been located near the mill, and one survives at the J. N. Coiner Mill. 
These may have been much more common in the 19th century. The Coiner 
Mill also retains a detached grain storage shed. In the 20th century, 
the power generated at gristmills was often channeled for other purposes 
as well. The Cosby Mill helped power the electricity at neighboring 
Grand Caverns. In the 1920s, the Cline and Wampler Mill at New Hope 
was converted to an electric generator to power the Knightly Light and 
Power Company. In 1909, an ice factory was added to Cosby's Mill. | 

The surveyed gristmills are diffused throughout the county. More 
examples survive in the eastern half of the county along South River. 
Although many were once located along Middle River and Christians Creek, 
more appear to have been torn down here, especially along certain 
stretches of the river. A map included in Richard Hamrich's study of 
Augusta County mills shows the location of the 154 mills he documented. 

Augusta County's mills are gradually deteriorating due to neglect 
and vandalism. Increasing numbers of mills have been razed in the past 


two decades. 


Evaluation 


The Register does not include any Augusta County mills or mill sites. 
Mills should be evaluated on how representative they are of local mill 
forms, or if they display a distinctive local form. Examples with well- 
preserved interiors should be considered most significant because so many 
of the mills are now merely shells. 

Perhaps the best preserved of the early mills is the John Baylor 
Mill, a finely-constructed stone mill with some of its 19th-century grain 
elevators and wooden workings. The Cosby and J. N. Coiner Mills along 
South River are the best preserved turn-of-the-century mills and display 
large amounts of the interior machinery. In both cases, the mEn owner's 
house is a Eutsler Brothers’ design, a stylish late 19th-century home re- 


flecting the wealth and status of the owners. (See I-A, 13-а,3 for a 





асте, рр. 8-11. 
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discussion of the Eutsler Brothers.) The Cosby Mill is still in working 
‘condition. The Coiner Mill also contains a cooper's shop, grain storage 
building, and an early 20th-century steel truss bridge nearby. 
Gristmills might also be considered as a multiple-resource nomina- 
tion. It is also possible that a future historic district may include 


a mill, since many are located in or near rural towns. 


(X - B) 
RESOURCE TYPE: WOODWORKING/CABINETMAKING RESOURCES 
Identification 


Wood-related industries have been common in Augusta County since the 
late 18th century. Few sawmills were recorded before the Revolution, but 
a considerable expansion of mills occurred during and after the War. By 
1810, Augusta County had 40 mills in the county, ranking the county sec- 
ond in sawmills in the Чё а Mutual Assurance Records document five 
of these sawmills, located with gristmills in the early 19th century. As 
late as the 1880s, sawmills were still usually associated with grist- 
mills, as is revealed by the 16 mills shown on the 1884 Hotchkiss e ai 
No sawmills remain in the county, and oral history accounts seldom re- 
called these sites. The Assurance records indicate that sawmills were 
generally long, one-story buildings valued at $100 to $200. 

In 1882, Peyton noted that much of the capital in the county had 
been invested in only a few trades, and he lists among these the manu- 
facture of wagons, carriages, and Ва ико t The Hotchkiss maps show a 
large number of wagon shops located in the villages and in the country, 
but none of these survive. Similarly, relatively few cabinetmaking shops 
have survived. On the Hotchkiss maps, they are generally shown as small 
shops in the towns or villages. Several such enterprises have been docu- 
mented in the Middlebrook Historic District, apparently known for its | 
fine cabinetmakers. One of the few equipped shops to survive is the Adam 


Kersh cabinet shop outside Centerville. Located on the farm where Kersh 


Теске, рр. 208-209. . 


ое and Waddell. See also Appendix Е, Mutual Assurance Records. 
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lived, this relatively large, two-story shop building still contains 
much of Kersh's machinery and woodworking tools dating to the late 19th 
century. 

Perhaps the best surviving structure related to the cabinetmaking 
trade is the Bear Mill in Churchville. Christian Bear, the patriarch 
of the Bear family, moved to Whiskey Creek in the very early 19th century 
and established a woodworking mill where he produced furniture, mantel- 
pieces, and other cabinetwork. Several generations have continued the 
operation of the mill and cabinetmaking trade to the present day. The 
mill which currently stands dates to the 1920s, replacing the original 
brick mill on the site. It is still run by waterpower and contains a 
complete assortment of woodworking machines, patterns, and tools. 

Like many other cabinetmakers, the Bear family also made coffins. 
Throughout the 19th century, they became more involved in making funeral 
arrangements and providing hearses. As funerals moved out of the family 
parlor, the funeral home became а logical extension of the cabinetmaker's 

trade. In 1920, the Bears constructed a building for this purpose, and 


it is still in use,in a much-remodeled form, today. 


Evaluation 


A multi-resource nomination focusing on the work of the Bear family 
should be prepared. The family retains extensive historical documenta- 
tion of the family business in the form of account books and ledgers. 

The Bears also worked on many houses still extant in Churchville. Іп 

the early 20th century, one of the Bears served as a local contractor and 
built several commercial and church buildings. The nomination should in- 
clude the mill, funeral home, and the other buildings associated with the 


family from the early 19th century to the present day. 
(X - C) 
RESOURCE TYPES: MINES AND QUARRIES 
Identification 


Eighteenth and 19th-century observers have noted the rich mineral 
resources of the Valley from its early settlement days. Ву the late l8th 
century, pockets of iron ore had been exploited in Augusta County, pre- 


dominantly brown and red hematites in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
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Iron furnaces were some of the first industries developed in the county. 
| "TP ; 22 
In 1810, Augusta County led the State in iron production. 


Peyton provides a list of the 19th-century iron furnaces in his 1882 


history: 
1. Elizabeth Furnace, now known as Ferrol, dating to 1863 
2. Mossy Creek charcoal blast furnace, built 1760, burned 1841 
3. Mt. Torry hot-blast furnace, built in 1800, rebuilt 1853 
4. Estaline cold-blast charcoal furnace, built 1838 
5. Cotopaxi hot-blast charcoal furnace, located 16 miles 


southwest of Staunton 
6. Kennedy charcoal furnace, 1842 
Vesuvius cold-blast charcoal furnace, established in 1828 
8. McDowell furnace, south of Waynesboro, erected ca 1755-80; 
also had forge, saw and gristmill, and carding machine. 23 


Small villages of predominantly black workers' housing usually developed 
around the furnace pipes Only one of these furnaces, Mt. Torry Fur- 
nace, stands today. | | 

Henry Miller's ironworks, established in 1774, was one of the first 
and largest of these enterprises in the Valley. Located at Mossy Creek, 
Miller's ironworks produced bar iron for blacksmiths as well as stoves, 
pots, kettles, and agricultural tools. The industry operated into the 
1840s when the ironworks burned. Mossy Creek proved to be one of the 
earliest major industrial centers in the county. As Miller's business 
flourished, he added a paper mill to the complex. 

The mining of iron ore continued into the late 19th century along 
Little North Mountain in the southwestern portion of the county at 
Buffalo Gap, Ferrol, Estaline, and North Mountain Bap a However, 
the western slope of the Blue Ridge Bu the eastern side of the county 
also contained large amounts of brown iron ore and manganese. By the 
1880s, Hotchkiss reported that substantial mines had been opened in this 


region including Fauver, McCormick, Black-Rock, Mine, Bare, Kennedy, and 


^^ Mitchell, pp. 202-204. 


ые р. 276. 
2& ; 
Hotchkiss and Waddell. 


ae p. 34. 
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МЕ. Torry along the southern exposure and Alexander, Dowell, Rockfish 
Run, Hanger, Mike-Knob, and Crimora along the northern exposure of the 
Blue Ridge. The Crimora and Robinson Manganese Mines proved to be some 
of the largest of their day. In its heyday in the late 19th century, 
Crimora Mines responded to large orders from нар рана * Promotional 
literature continually boasted about the potential of mining enterprises 
in Augusta County in the late 19th century and often led to short-term 
speculative ventures. 

Limestone proved to be one of the most abundant local resources. 
From the late 18th century through the 19th century, large houses, mills, 
and other buildings were constructed of native limestone. Limestone 
quarries are found throughout the county today, although most have been 
long abandoned. A few quarries, such as the Luck Quarries, are in use 
today. In addition to its use as a construction material, limestone 
was often utilized for blast furnaces. According to Jed. Hotchkiss, 


"an excellent 


limestone burned into "first class quick lime" and made 
flux for blast furnaces. 

Marble, a form of limestone crystallized by metamorphism, became 
increasingly popular in the 19th century. The two largest late 19th- 
century marble quarries were established in the southwestern portion of 
the State, a large quarry near the Marble Valley Post Office along the 
Calf-Pasture River and the Coral Marble Co. near Craigsville. Іп the 
late 19th century, Fordwick Cement Plant purchased the Coral Quarry to 
manufacture concrete and built a large industrial town on the site. 

Most of the buildings and structures associated with these 19th- 
century mining sites are gone. Many of the sites located in the mountain- 
ous areas, too, have become overgrown, and the old roads which once led 
to these sites are gone. The survey documented those sites with extant 
buildings or industrial structures, but further research is clearly 
needed in this area.  Archeological research could locate other, signifi- 
cant industrial sites with the aid of the Hotchkiss maps which show the 
mines and quarries present in 1885. However, there is often very little 


evidence of late l8th- and early 19th-century mining activity. 


20 351. Dw. 395 


S US. ра 220. 
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Evaluation 


Due to the wealth of mineral resources in the county, mines and 
quarries have played an important role in the development of Augusta 
County's economy. The National Register includes two sites associated 
with the iron industries--Mt. Torry Furnace and Henry Miller's House 
at Mossy Creek. The location of the ironworks is not currently regis- 
tered, but because of the importance of Miller's ironworking business, 
it could be located and ee er ee an archeological site. Although 
several mining and quarry sites have been surveyed, in most cases, too 
few buildings remain on the sites to evaluate them for the Register 

based on their architectural or technological merits. Consequently, any 
nomination work should determine the historical importance of the site 
or the archeological significance. To evaluate these early sites in 


context, much more research on 19th-century industries is needed. 


(X - D) 
RESOURCE TYPE:  TANNERIES 
Identification. 


Tanneries proved to be one of the leading craft industries in the 
Valley in the late 18th century and continued throughout the 19th cen- 
tury as well. Initially, tanneries met the needs of the local market, 
but they soon began to export leather, footwear, saddles, and shoe 
thread. In the frontier days, tanners utilized hides from hunting, 
supplemented by those from the farm; in the early l9th century, they 
used more calf and sheep skins. Ву 1810, the Valley boasted approxi- 
mately 100 tanneries. Various counties seemed to specialize in certain 
leather products: while Rockingham County became the leading producer 
of shoes, Augusta County exported much more saddlery. 

According to Robert Mitchell, tanyards were found in all the major 
Valley towns by 18065 7 Historical accounts of Augusta County villages 


and communities (see Appendix F) indicate that tanyards were often one 


“Sui tchell, pp. 207-208. 
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of the first industries in local towns. Some are shown on the Hotchkiss 
Atlas maps of the districts, but they are not nearly as numerous by the 
1880s as they were in the first half of the 19th sate” The only 
surveyed example is the J. R. Cover Tannery in Дир ова County. Although 
a tannery had existed here in the mid 19th century, J. R. Cover expanded 
this industry into a large-scale tannery in the early 20th century and 
built many houses for the 200 to 300 workers he employed. The tannery 
burned, but much of the housing remains. No earlier tanyards of the more 


common, smaller scale remain. 


Evaluation 


Since tanyards are now gone, additional research and evaluation must 
utilize the archeological and historical documents. Only one site has 
been included on the National Register, the tannery located in the 


Middlebrook Historic District. 


(X - E) 
RESOURCE TYPE: TEXTILE MILLS 
Identification 


Cloth production was a major industry in Augusta County in the late 
18th century, but no structures associated with this trade, such as 
fulling or carding mills, survive. Historical records reveal that full- 
ing and carding mills had been built as early se TP Woolen and 
linen production remained basically а domestic-scale industry during 
those years, with skilled workers employed at their homes. 

By the last decade of the 18th century, textile mills had begun to 
develop in New England, and they flourished throughout the 19th century, 
replacing much of the home orientation of the 18th century. In the early 
20th century, mill owners recognized the cheap sources of labor in the 


south and began to move their mills to the southern states, abandoning 


their northern mill towns and villages. The Stillwater Mills moved from 


ЗЫ а ss and Waddell. 


ere р. 5; Mitchell, pp. 146-147. 
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Harrison, Rhode Island to southwestern Augusta County in 1929, establish- 
ing three mills along Route 42 at Augusta Springs, Craigsville, and 
Goshen. The Augusta Springs Mill included a small village with company 
housing similar to the mill villages left behind in Rhode Island, but no 
such housing is located around the Craigsville mill. These resources 
have been more extensively discussed under the Social/Cultural Theme: 
Company Towns. 

Stillwater still owns both mills, using the Augusta Springs mill for 


the production of synthetics and the Craigsville mill as an outlet store. 


Evaluation 


Both of these mill buildings remain in fairly good condition today, 
although the machinery has been considerably updated. Textile mills were 
never a significant feature in the local landscape, so they cannot be 
evaluated in terms of being a representative industry. However, the 
Augusta Springs mill is a good example of a western Rhode Island mill 
village transplanted to the south and may be one of the more Significant 
examples in the State. This mill should be viewed in a larger regional 


or statewide context. 


A. Grist Mills 
Quad # 
SD 7-834 
SD 7-917 
FD 7-1035 
GR 7-709 
ST 7-79 
GR 7-708 
SD 7-905 
BR 7-577 
VE 7-599 
GO 7-987 
WE 7-944 
ST 7-999 
SV 7-251 
CR 7-502 
CI 7-962 
SD 7-896 
BR 7-572 
CI 7-958 
Grist Mill Sites 
DF 7-498 
CH 7-765 
CH 7-780 
CH 7-823 
FD 7-1069 
GR 7-651 
ST 7-338 
SD 7-911 
PA 7-331 
FD 7-143 


INDUSTRY /MANUFACTURING/ CRAFT 


Name 


J. M. Bare's Mill 


G. M. Cochran's Mill 


George Wills Grist Mill 
Bowman Mill 


Shutterle-Frank Mill 
John Baylor Mill 
W. F. Brand's Mill 


Clemmer-Hutchens Mill 


McClung Mill 

Cosby Mill 

John N. Coiner Mill 
H. А. Palmer's Mill 
A. G. Altizer Mill 
Wallace's Mill 
DeRundeau Mill 


C. H. Cohron Flour Mill 


Smiley's Mill 


Red Mill 


Clayton's Mill Site 


Trinity Point Mill Site 


Valley Mills Site 


Churchville Mill Site 

Cline & Wampler's Mill Site 

D. Bosserman House & Mill Site 
George Hulvey's Mill Site 
Folly Mills Site 


Cupp's Mill Site 


Drumheller Mill Site 


Date 


early to 
mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


mid 19th C 


ca 1830-1840 


by 1840 
1840s 
1840-1870 


ca 1850-1880 


ca 1850-1880 
ca 1880s 
1881 

late 19th C 
late 19th C 
ca 1900 
1920s 


1921 


1923-5 
(present mill) 


1930 
(rebuilt) 


mid to late 
19th C 


19th C 


19th C 


19th C 
19th С 
19th C 
19th C 
19th C 


19th C 


ca 1896 ? 
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Material 


stone 


frame 


frame (heavy 
mortise & tenon) 


brick: Flemish 
& 4á-course Amer. 


frame 

stone 

frame 

frame; heavy post 
& beam w/board & 
batten siding 
frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame 

frame; diagonal 
board siding & 


weatherboards 


frame covered 
w/bricktex 


frame: heavy 
timbers w/diagonal 


board & metal 
siding 


frame 


frame 


frame on high stone 
foundation 


frame 4-story 


frame 


stone 


was frame 


frame 


В. Woodworking/Cabinetmaking Resources 


Quad 


MS 
FD 


CH 


# 
7-391 
7-1085 


7-801 


7-801 


Name 
Adam Kersh Cabinet Shop 
Wilberger Funeral Home 


Bear Funeral Home 


Bear Mill 


C. Mines, Quarries, and Furnaces 


р.’ Tanneries 


Quad 
AS 


GR 


E. Textile Mills 


CR 


2. 


Мате 


Black's Lime Kiln and Stone 
Quarry Site 


Luck Quarry Site . 


Kennedy Mine Site 


Crimora Manganese Mines Site 


Estaline Furnace Site 
Mt. Torrey Furnace 


Fordwick Plant, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company 


Name 
J. R. Cover Tannery 


Middlebrook Tannery 


(Middlebrook Historic District) 


Name 


Augusta Springs Stillwater 
Mills 


Craigsville Stillwater Mills 


Date 





ca 1887 
ca 1892 


ca 1920 


ca 1920 


Date 
19th century 
mid 20th 
century 
19th century 


late 19th 
century 


1838-1861 
1853-1865 


1899-1945 


| Date 
ca 1900 


by 1805 


Date 


1929 


1929 


Material 
frame 
frame 


brick - from 
old Bear Mill 


frame 


Material 


(rebuilt) 


Material 


Material 
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PART III. PROTECTION GUIDELINES AND STRATEGIES 
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Augusta County has long been proud of its heritage as one of the oldest, 
most established counties in western Virginia. The large number of older 
families remaining throughout the county display a respect for the built en- 
vironment and an interest in preserving its important features. Augusta 
County has also remained fairly prosperous in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
leading to the construction of more permanent, substantial buildings and the 
economic means to support their preservation. The variety of local groups 
interested in the history of the Valley and in Augusta County has further 
nurtured this local historical spirit. 

However, Augusta County's historical resources are still threatened by 
conditions which, no doubt, affect many of Virginia's rural counties. Тһе 
evaluations of historic resources in Part II outline these threats in regard 
to certain resource types. Changes in domestic life and farm technology have 
led to the abandonment of many domestic outbuildings and farm buildings that 
are rapidly being razed to "clean up" the family farmsteads. As the family 
farms yield to larger scale farming, small farms are consolidated with other 
farms, and many of the older farmhouses are left vacant or are simply de- 
stroyed. The decline of small villages and towns in the 20th century has led 
to the closing of many commercial, manufacturing, industrial, ecclesiastical, 
and social/cultural resources, with the vacant buildings becoming prime tar- 
gets for vandalism or destruction. The consolidation of schools in the 1960s 
and 1970s has left many abandoned schools throughout the county. А growing 
interest in country living has stimulated local attempts to preserve these 
abandoned buildings, but local people need considerable guidance in these 
areas to assure them of the feasibility of their ideas. Attempts at adaptive 
reuse of buildings in the rural landscape often face different problems than 
those in the cities. 

Contemporary land-use patterns reveal that certain areas of the county 
are more threatened than others, particularly the north and east portions. 
The introduction of more industry into the eastern half of the county has led 
to rapid development. Some newcomers have purchased and renovated historic 
properties, aiding in their protection. However, recent development has often 
engulfed many historic resources and archeological sites while destroying the 
rural character of these regions. The most extensive development has occurred 
outside the cities of Staunton and Waynesboro. Both cities are currently try- 


ing to annex this recent expansion into the county. The county has earmarked 
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certain areas for industrial development. Weyers Cave grew rapidly in the 
early 20th century with several new enterprises, and this trend is continuing. 
Many of its farms have been converted into housing developments or industrial 
sites. More recently, the county has encouraged industrial development in the 
Stuarts Draft community, which has also grown tremendously. Unfortunately, 
these development areas often prove to be excellent farming regions. Other 
currently expanding areas are Mt. Sidney and Grottoes. | 

While the eastern and northern half of the county now blend agriculture 
and industry, the western and southern portions have retained a stronger agri- 
cultural character. Some industries entered into the far western part of the 
county in the Augusta Springs, Craigsville, and Deerfield areas in the early 
20th century, but these have either closed or not expanded much since that 
time. The historic resources in these parts of the county appear threatened 
more by vacancy, disuse, tenancy, and subsequent vandalism and destruction. 
Tourist traffic into the western and southern portions of the county, es- 
pecially along I-81 to the south and Routes 250 and 254 to the west, have 
helped preserve some of the commercial enterprises in this area. 

The preliminary base for a county-wide protection plan has been estab- 
lished by the intensive county survey and the development of an RP3 Study 
Unit on the county. The opportunity to synthesize the survey data into a 
Study Unit has created a valuable product for future evaluation of historic 
resources throughout the county. Augusta County is one of the few Virginia 
counties to be so well documented. Now that the documentation has been com- 
pleted on this level, it is equally important to share this information with 
local residents and planners and to use it in the development of the protec- 
tion and preservation process. 

Any preservation plan begins with creating public awareness of the value 
of the built environment. In a rural community where many of the preservation 
incentives depend on the initiative of its residents, public education be- 
comes crucial to the preservation process. Several options for disseminating 
this knowledge on a local level are possible and could be stimulated by the 
State Preservation Office. Public education begins by drawing upon the exist- 
ing local history resources and organizations. The Augusta County Historical 
Society is already quite active throughout the county, offering a variety of 
programs and publications related to local history and architecture. Their 


journal, the Augusta Historical Bulletin, contains a series of articles on 
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local architecture as well as historical studies. Other local groups include 
the Waynesboro Bicentennial Commission, the Shenandoah Valley Folklore Society, 
and the Shenandoah Valley Historical Institute. In addition, a museum on 
Virginia's ethnic heritage is currently being planned for the Staunton area 
and has a planning committee which could be useful for further outreach pro- 
grams. Although working predominantly in the city, Historic Staunton has 
proved useful in referring interested people to the Landmarks Commission or 
other organizations in questions regarding Augusta County's historical 

ЕЗБЕ жабы: m | 

Of these groups, the Shenandoah Valley Historical Institute should ђе | 
encouraged to assume a strong leadership role in the dissemination of this 
knowledge and the awakening of local interest. These preservation and protec- 
tion goals appear to mesh well with the Institute's own objectives. Аз a 
group of academics and local historians. these people are in a key position 
to encourage further outreach programs in Augusta County as well as throughout 
the Valley. In the past year, the Institute has been actively attempting to 
stimulate local awareness of historical resources. 

In addition to these public education programs, these local organizations 
could also prove valuable in future historical research. The Study Unit has 
raised a variety of questions and issues which need additional research and 
has suggested topics for future survey work in the county. The Shenandoah 
Valley Historical Institute and the Augusta County Historical Society have 
been sponsoring some projects of this type during the past several years, and 
they should be encouraged to expand that research into the suggested areas. 

In addition, local colleges could provide opportunities for local history re- 
search. These facilities include Mary Baldwin College in Staunton and Blue 
Ridge Community College in Weyers Cave. However, other colleges in neighbor- 
ing counties have sponsored projects on Augusta County and should be encour- 
aged to continue such projects. These genesis include James Madison Univer- 
sity, Bridgewater College, Eastern Mennonite College, and the University of 
Virginia. A local history workshop for interested academics at these schools 
might provide the best introduction to the research needs and resources, fol- 
lowed up with correspondence and perhaps a newsletter. 

A central location should be chosen to store the Augusta County research 
materials so that local residents, planners, students, and academics would 


know where to find them. This "local history center" could be developed at a 
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public library or а local college like Mary Baldwin. At the present time, 
related resources are scattered throughout the county at the Augusta County, 
Staunton, and Waynesboro public libraries and at various educational institu- 
tions. Even if all the materials can not be brought to one central location, 
an index of the materials and their location should be included at such a 
center, 

The survey revealed great public interest in the "results" of this 
county-wide research. The most common question asked was, "Will this result 
in a book that I can buy?" Public education programs should capitalize on 
these hungry appetites for additional information and produce written ma- 
terial that local residents can obtain. А book on the Augusta County survey 
would certainly be of value to local residents. This could be sponsored by 
either the Landmarks Commission or perhaps the Augusta County Historical Soci- 
ety or sponsored jointly by both groups. The Augusta County Historical 
Society has expressed some interest in such a project in the past. In addi- 
tion, local newspapers might consider creating weekly columns on local history 
and architecture, drawing public attention to a wide variety of local histori- 
cal resources. Local colleges could sponsor adult education courses on local 
architecture and dating and researching older buildings. Many local residents 
have expressed an interest in such classes. Hopefully, improving local aware- 
ness of historical resources will encourage local people to preserve the re- 
sources which they own, which is an essential basis for a rural preservation 
program. 

The state historic preservation office--the Virginia Historic Landmarks 
Commission--has a specific role to play in encouraging and initiating local 
preservation efforts. The improvement of its public information programs 
should include developing guidelines to aid community preservation efforts. 
This would involve guidance in both survey and planning and technical assis- 
tance programs. The Commission should evaluate the specific needs in rural 
preservation; much of the Commission's work thus far has focused on planning 
tools in urban areas. The HCRS study, "New Directions in Rural Preservation," 
provides some suggestions for rural preservation programs and highlights some 


of the present problems being faced in these areas. 


1 


U.S., Department of the Interior, "Мех Directions in Rural Preservation," 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office). 
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In the areas of survey and planning, the VHLC should continue to inte- 
grate new research into the RP3 plan. The Commission should attempt to obtain 
copies of future research and surveys. The RP3 program emphasizes preserva- 
tion planning аз a "process" whereby new material is continually integrated 
into a dynamic, not static, plan. The RP3 plan on the Valley Region, pro- 
jected for FY 1984, will also provide additional insight and contextual infor- 
mation for this Augusta County study unit. Any additional study units on 
Valley counties would amplify the Augusta County study unit and further aid 
in the evaluation process. | 

The RP3 plan has also provided suggestions for National and Virginia 
Register work in Augusta County. The focus on architectural and historical 
context suggests movement away from individual nominations to historic dis- 
tricts, multiple-resource, and thematic nominations.  Vernacular buildings 
often assume more significance as groups of resources which reflect patterns 
of local building rather than as individual buildings illustrating plan types. 
Specific suggestions for these nominations have been included with the his- | 
toric resource evaluation in Part II. The Commission should take the lead in 
this type of registration work. 

The Landmarks Commission needs to work more closely with the local govern- 
ment in Augusta County, since in the past this has been an area needing im- 
provement. Local politicians and county officials are not familiar with the 
preservation programs and fear state or federal interference. This fear has 
led to opposition to certain preservation programs. The Virginia Historic 
Landmarks Commission needs to inform such personages and organizations about 
the value of these preservation incentives, both on an economic and aesthetic 
level. ТЕ the county officials were more interested in preservation, they 
might encourage county residents to take advantage of these programs. The 
local government's past opposition to proposed historic districts has, no 
doubt, raised fears among Augusta County residents as well. 

During the course of the survey, there has been little contact with the 
Regional Planning Office in Fishersville. Their policies regarding preserva- 
tion need to be clarified. Hopefully the Augusta County Study Unit will pro- 
"vide these planners with a resource for evaluating specific structures. 

Ihe important question remains as to whom will assume the leadership in 
many of these protection and preservation activities. As a state office, the 


Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission would be the most prepared organization 
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to stimulate preservation guidelines throughout the county. At the present 
time, the Regional Architectural Historian has been assisting a variety of 
these local preservation activities. However, other local organizations also 
need to assume more responsibility due to the limited Commission staff.  Em- 
phasis in the next few years should be upon the development of a strong local 
framework which can shoulder much of the work, using the Landmarks Commission 


as a resource for further guidance, reference, and technical assistance. 


